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Toilet 
and Bath 


Fairy Soap is the 

whitest and purest 

_ soap for toilet and bath 

use that choice materials 

and expert soap-making skill can produce. 


FAIRY SOAP 


gives a rich, creamy lather that is most 
soothing, agreeable and refreshing. The 
oval cake fits the hand; Fairy Soap floats. 
With all its purity, conven. / 
ience and pleasing qualities, _%. ( 
Fairy Soap costs but 5c. e 


“Have You a Little <giliiy 
sy vem beige ouiray © f 
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Give him Mellin’s Food, prepared with milk; 
then he will be robust and healthy, as nature 
intended him to be. | 


Our useful book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” sent free on request. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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OR the youngsters’ frolic, for the entertainment of your friends, for 
the dancing hour—no other one thing gives so much real pleasure and 


entertainment as the Columbia Grafonola. 


From the thousands of Columbia Records—with scores of new ones every month 
—you choose from “all the music of all the world, and most of the fun of it, too.” 


Distinguished for superb ¢one-quality you can tell the genuine 
Columbia by its tone-control leaves which give the exclusively 
Columbia control of tone-volume. 

More than 8500 Columbia dealers—every one waiting to demonstrate the 
Grafonola. If there is no Columbia dealer near you—just write and tell us, 
and let us send you a catalogue and tell you where you can buy Columbia 
Grafonolas and Columbia Double-Disc Records. 

Over 1000 Columbia Double Disc Records at 65 cents—thousands of others up to $7.50. 
And every one of them will fit any machine, Columbia or not. Grafonolas from $17.50 to $500 
—easy terms. 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box C 223, Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue. Prices in Canada Plus Duty. 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 393 


Grafonola ‘‘Favorite,’’ $50 
Easy Terms. 
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Read the two winning ‘“‘Ad Letters” on page 397 and then ask yourself whether 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL 


The judges in the SUNSET AD CONTEST for January were hard put to it to select a winner 
from the number of excellent ‘‘Ad Letters” submitted. The choice finally narrowed down to two, 
and there it stuck so hard that the only solution was a compromise. We therefore split the prize 
half and half, and have paid $25.00 to each of the two winning “Ad Letter’’ writers, 


Mr. Henry Rabbes, 465 59th St., Oakland, Cal. 
Mr. Arthur G. Draeger, 118!/, South Olive St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WRITE A WINNING LETTER YOURSELF 


You will notice that there is nothing technical about these ‘Ad Letters.” They are simple state- 
ments, attractively written, telling how the two advertisements impressed the writers. There i is 
no reason in the world why, with a little thought, you cannot write a winning “Ad Letter.” 

Your point of view may have that quality of freshness and novelty which will make it stand 


out from all the others. 
$50.00 EVERY MONTH 


You will have, not just one chance but many chances, because we are going to pay $50.00 every 
month of 1915 for the best “‘Ad Letter’ received each month, and you can try for them all. 


JOIN NOW 


and try for the $50.00 prize that will be paid to some one at the end of this month. A little time 
plus a little thought = $50.00 in cash for some one. Will it be you? Not unless you try, surely. 
At least, send us the coupon and we will be glad to tell you all about this unique contest. 


Fill out and send us this Coupon now, and join the Sunset Ad Club for 1915 


SUNSET MAGAZINE AD CONTEST 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California. 
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Familiar Face 


to 5 and old who see the attractive mag- 
azines from month to month, or who have @==® 


Hinds =.Crearn. 


in their homes. It’s a face that many well-groomed 
mothers and daughters have learned to associate with a most = 
agreeable and helpful means for sustaining a beautiful complexion. 


At this season Hinds Cream is especially valuable in preventing or overcoming rough- 
ness, redness and chapping. It may be used freely for it is not greasy or sticky, 
and cannot harm even the most delicate skin. It is guaranteed to contain all its 
advertised ingredients and to conform to the required standards of 
purity and quality. 


<a EE 
Flinds Coenen te Cast So tad Cold Coes ate Be: 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 287 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS H: and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
rend, dell fagat wd bc He peti, Nownute. 
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SUNSET APRIL 


IN THE SUN SPOT, by Rufus Steele. Los Angeles has suddenly become 
the motion picture center of the world. Seventy-five per cent of all the film 
made in the United States comes from the City of the Angels and its euvi- 
rons. In 1914 the studio output was thirty million dollars. And all this because 
the calcium spotlight of-the.motion picture producer, the sun, shines more 
steadily there than in any other available locality, and the bane of picture 
makers, static electricity, is practically absent. Mr. Steele has been admitted 
to the holy-of-holies of Screenland and he tells a fascinating story of how 
answer is made to the cry of the countless picture theatres, “Give us this day 
our daily film.” 


TSINGTAU AND THE RISING SUN. What do Japan’s demands on 
China mean to the Far East? A timely first-hand discussion of the 
fall of Tsingtau and Japanese imperial ambition, by Alfred M. Brace, a 
journalist of the Philippines and China who was with the Germans at 
Tsingtau until it was taken by the Japanese. Mr. Brace declares that 
there is no question in the minds of those who follow events in the 
Far East that Japan sent her armies and ships to Kiao-chau, not to insure the 
peace of the East but rather to take advantage of a rare opportunity. His 
article analyzes this opportunity and its bearing upon international relation- 
ships in the Orient. 


EXPOSITION GARDENS. Pictures and text in an attempt to convey ~ 


the beauties of foliage and flowers which make the enchanted gardens about 
the fairy palaces of California’s two expositions. 


THE PASSION PLAY OF HIVA-OA. Lewis R. Freeman describes an 
unknown festival of the Marquesas Islands, an echo of Oberammergau in the 
South Pacific. 


THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC, a carefully compiled monthly review 
of the important events west of the Rockies. 


April Fiction 


MR. TINKER’S CONSCIENCE, by Peter B. Kyne. An ingenious tale of 
how a lawyer stretched his elastic inner mentor to save the no-account son of 
a hard-working mother. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


PUTTING THE MACHINE OUT OF BUSINESS, by Mervin Roberts. 
A straight-away romance dealing with love and politics in effective combina- 
tion. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE CALLING OF JOSEPHINE, by Mary Field. A stirring little story 
of school life, where souls suffer and rise to sudden heights in a pocket edition 
world. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


_ THE ALLISON PEARLS, by Edward H. Hurlbut. This ingenious plot 
thickens about Winkeppner and the mysterious “Queen of Diamonds.” 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 
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The January Ads that Won 


‘The distinctive, diferent favor 
aty of purity and richness. 
milk problem for. 





flavor of its big, white, 
tender ‘stalks will be a. 
genuine revelation to you. 


THE TWO WINNING “AD LETTERS” 
in the Sunset Ad Contest for January are printed below. What do you think of them? 


ARTHUR DRAEGER, of Los Angeles, says: 
“There is always something that appeals to the outdoor man 
—the nature lover in the Carnation Milk ads. It is fine 
‘Reason Why’ copy, not alone from the practical or commer- 
cial sense, but also from the esthetic side. We have too much 
that is practical and matter of fact. 


“Who wouldn’t want to use ‘Carnation Milk’ if it comes 
from contented cows, then sterilized and evaporated, keeping 
it clean, sweet and pure? 


“The idea here presented is excellent. Clean—Sweet—Pure! 
= the qualities needed and then always ready for use. Clean, 
weet and Pure! That appeals to the taste and to the prac- 
tical housewife who is careful of the health of the family, or 
camper—it is always ready for use. That tells the whole 
story. The rest is mere elaboration, but it emphasizes and 
explains why it is Clean, Sweet and Pure. Then there is 
further detail telling the house-wife or chef its uses in cooking 
and baking. It also appeals to the frugal and careful, because 
it is economical, convenient and safe. 

“This ad appeals to all, rich and poor alike. Not alone that. 
At the bottom we see a picture of the cows from whence 
comes the milk so pure and sweet. These cows are well fed, as 
can easily be seen. They look so clean and sleek and that is 
enough to tempt any one to try their milk. We smack our 
es in anticipation and go to the corner grocery for a can 
of it. That is all anad should do. It is money well expendei 
and the returns surely must be commensurate with the effort 
ew] forth to bring the excellent qualities of Carnation Milk 

ore the public. 

“There is finality to this ad. 
desire the article advertised. ‘Reason Why’ copy like the 
Carnation Milk ad convinces. It appeals to every one by 
its clear, concise statement of facts. It tells us what Carna- 
tion Milk is and why it can be put to various uses and men- 
tions its convenience. When we read the ad we are satisfied 
that it is the very thing we want and need, because of its 
appeal to the appetite, its wholesomeness and that we take 
no risks when we use it.” 


It causes people to act, to 


HENRY RABBES, of Oakland, says: 

“Tt makes you want some Asparagus—the Libby ad—it 
creates a desire to buy Asparagus, of the Libby brand; it 
actually makes your mouth water. 

“The January issue of SuNSET abounds in good advertise- 
ments, large and small. They are well written, well displayed 
and as a rule show economy of space. By this I mean space 
is not wasted in meaningless statements or displays that do 
not bear directly on the product advertised. 

“In view of this fact it is a broad statement to make that the 
Libby ad in the January edition of the SuNsET MAGAZINE 
is far and away the best ad in the magazine. But that is 
just the statement I wish to make. 

“The Libby ad is a work of art and also an ad of the Libb: 
House and the Libby Asparagus, par excellence. It has all 
the requirements of an ideal ad to a high degree: position, 
attractiveness, very artistic, brief and comprehensive. Noth- 
ing left unsaid, complete in itself. 

“The lady is beautiful and wholesome, the Asparagus dis- 
played in a very tempting manner. The shading and general 
artistic effect <j the ad is very pleasing; it does not jar. One 
looks again and again, and while so doing you positively 
absorb Libby atmosphere. . The ad creates and transmits, 
transplants as it were, this atmosphere within you. It has 
this subtle power, a high psychological value. 

“In your mind ‘Libby’ and Asparagus are linked together. 
You may not want asparagus today, but when you do, you 
will ask for Libby’s. This is the result of psychological power 
of mind suggestion that the ad develops as Fo study it. 
You will psn it, for it is so very attractive. You also have 
the feeling that you will have the best asparagus obtainable. 
The psychological work or effect of the ad is perfect. 

ne ihe written part of the ad is brief, yet it tells the entire 
tale tersely, succinctly and with an entire ring of absolute 
truth; you cannot question it. = 

“ After you have read the Libby ad, in your mind consciously 
or unconsciously a thought has taken root; it is this: you 
must and will have some Libby Asparagus. To create this 
mental condition in the reader is the work of the perfect ad.” 





SEE PAGE 394 FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THIS CONTEST 
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Pointers for Exposition Visitors 
and Other Travelers 








Not one of the million tourists now beginning 
to pour westward across the Rockies will see all 
there is to be seen. The Sunset Country is too 
vast, its beauty spots are far too numerous to be 
covered even in a full year’s constant travel. In 
this department Sunset Magazine aims to present 
a terse summary of worthwhile things to be seen 
and learned in the Far West along the main trav- 
eled exposition routes. For full information readers 
are invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered by Sunset Magazine’s Service Bureau, 
which will assist readers to plan their itineraries 
to the best advantage, tell them about routes 
and rates, give information about hotels and 
side trips and take care of their mail addressed 
care of Sunset Magazine Exhibit, The Exposition, 
San Francisco or San Diego, Cal. The service is 
rendered free. Applicants for tourist information 
should state the size of party, the number of 
weeks available for the trip, and indicate the 
routes they prefer or the main points they wish 
to see. The Service Bureau likewise supplies 
honest, authentic information concerning oppor- 
tunities, lands and investments anywhere in the 
Far West. Inquiries, accompanied by return 
postage, should be addressed to Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco. 
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The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, SanF rancisco 





Opened February 20 and will close Decem- 
ber 4. It is held to celebrate the greatest 
achievement of peaceful effort since the 
discovery of America—the completion of 
the Panama Canal. It is a forward-looking 
‘exposition, presenting in the arrangement, 
design, coloring and ornamentation of its 
palaces, in the effect of their wondrous 
illumination and in the presentation of 
their exhibits a radical departure from 
all its predecessors. Adjoining the main 
palaces it has sixty-one separate build- 
ings erected by foreign nations, firms and 


states; exhibits from thirty-six countries 
beyond the boundaries of the Union are 
in place. The Exposition grounds are 
located only two and one-half miles 
from the center of San Francisco, in a 
natural amphitheater facing the strait lead- 
ing to the historic Golden Gate. Direct 
ferry service to the Exposition grounds is 
maintained from Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley, in Alameda county on the east 
shore of San Francisco bay. Admission to 
the Exposition grounds is 50 cents during 
the day and 25 cents after 6 p. m. 


(Continued on page 400) 
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Exposition Visitors! 


Safeguard Yourselves Against Overcharges. 
Patronize the Hotels and Apartment Houses 
Which Have Official Inspection and Approval. 


This is a joint movement by the Exposition and a majority of the reputable hotels and 
apartment houses of San Francisco and vicinity. Its purpose is to protect visitors against 
those petty extortions and abuses which have, at previous Expositions, been practised by 
the greedy and unscrupulous. 


What It Means to the Visitor 


An overwhelming majority (not all) of the best hotels and apartment houses of San 
Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley have taken this broad and public-spirited action. Each 
house has SUBMITTED ITS PROPOSED RATES for 1915 to the inspection of a com- 
mittee composed of impartial hotel men and Exposition officials. If these rates are found 
REASONABLE for location and service given, the house is accepted for Registration in 
the OFFICIAL EXPOSITION HOTEL BUREAU, the proprietor or manager GUARAN- 

NG that the rates so filed will not be increased on penalty of having official approval 


withdrawn. 
The Official Hotel List 


These approved hotels and apartment houses with their locations and rates are pub- 
lished in THE OFFICIAL EXPOSITION HOTEL LIST—copy free on request. Visitors 
—s with these hotels, either directly or through the Bureau, are thus assured of reason- 
able rates. 





No Responsibility Should Attach to the Hotel Interests, the Exposition or the City for the 
Treatment Accorded to the Visitors by Hotels Which Have NOT Entered Into This Covenant. 











Free Information and Assignment Offices 


The Bureau maintains offices in all the terminal stations in San Francisco and in Oakland and on the 
Exposition Grounds. If you haves mat me aoee hotel rese:vations in advance, call at one of these offices on 
arrival. You will there be ASS ED, our pleasurc, to an approved hotel at th rates you desire to 
pay, saving you all the sagees NE Tard ering from crowded hotel to crowded hotel in search of 
accommodations. 

Prospective Visitors are invited to use the Offici fh Evveriien Hotel Bureau entirely FREE OF 
CHARGE. It will undertake to MAKE RESERVATIONS N ADVANCE for individuals or parties of 
any ber, in app d hotels of any price-class desired from $1 per day upward. 





Official eer On Trains 


Trains and boats n Fr i will be patrolled and met by uniformed representatives of 
the Official Exposition Pion ing San and of the Feeweleet ers’ Aid Society. Information she guidance from 
others IS NOT OFFICIAL as regards hotels. 

The pulls to is warned that there are several Bureaus and hotel lists  Bavertising themecives by names 
imitating as ible those of Pie OFFICIAL EXPOSITION HOT BUREAU and the 
OFFICIAL EXPOSITION IN HOTEL LIS 


THE OFFICIAL EXPOSITION HOTEL BUREAU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Conducted by the at hotel interests of San_Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley, jointly with the 
anagement of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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The Panama-California Exposition, San Diego 


Opened December 31, 1914, and will 
close December 31, 1915. It is likewise 
held to commemorate the opening of the 
Panama Canal, and it is its special object 
to emphasize the closer union of the Latin- 
American states with the Republic of the 
North through the new waterway. It is 
built upon the brow of a high table land 
half a mile from the center of San Diego. 
It is a faithful reproduction of a Spanish- 
American city’s grandeur; the Spanish note 


is carried out so completely, so harmoni- 
ously, the setting provided by Nature and 
the landscape gardener is so magnificent, 
the weather is so evenly mild both winter 
and summer, the wealth of blossom and 
foliage is so gorgeous that no visitor has 
been disappointed. The exhibits consist 
largely of processes and have been selected 
with the intention of presenting a compre- 
hensive panorama of the Great Southwest’s 
resources, developed and undeveloped. 


The Greater Exposition 


It reaches from the bombarding glaciers 
of the Copper river, from the snows of 
White Horse Pass in Alaska to the Petrified 
Forests and the cliff dwellings of Arizona, 
from the passes of the Rockies to the Pa- 
cific’s surf. Within this vast region that is 
the Greater Exposition, which is exerting 
an attraction as strong as that of the man- 
made expositions themselves, there is the 
most wonderfully diversified series of nat- 
ural wonders in all the world. 


The Northwest and Alaska 


The Pacific Northwest, on both sides of 
the line, is the region of National Parks. 
Yellowstone National Park, supplied with 
every facility for comfortable sightseeing, 
is reached by a short branch of the North- 
ern Pacific's main line at Livingston or via 
the Oregon Short Line either from Salt 
Lake City and Ogden and from Butte. The 
entrances to Glacier National Park are 
Glacier Park station on the east and Belton 
in the West. Both stations are on the main 
line of the Great Northern and a system of 
sightseeing cars and hotels makes it possible 
to tour from one entrance to the other 
through the best portions of the park. 
Ample stop-overs are granted visitors who 
desire to visit either park. 


Spokane and the Inland Empire’ 


Stop-overs can also be had for a break in 
the transcontinental journey at Spokane, 
capital of the Inland Empire, between the 
Rockies and the Cascades, a most impor- 
tant railroad center and one of the most 
beautiful cities in the Pacific Northwest. 
The crisp, cool air of Spokane, its network 
of fine roads, electric and steam lines make a 


sojourn pleasant and attractive. Lake 
Coeur D’Alene and Hayden Lake, placid 
sheets of water mirroring the crests of the 
Bitter Root mountains, are but an hour’s 
ride by trolley or motor from Spokane. 
The Shadowy St. Joe, a river smooth as a 
mill pond, penetrates clear into the very 
heart of the mountains and, by way of 
contrast, the Spokane river roars through 
the heart of the city in a series of white 
cascades and thundering falls. 


The Puget Sound Country 

Puget Sound is an arm of the sea which, 
at the Straits of Juan de Fuca, has broken 
through the fastnesses of the Coast Range 
and penetrated far behind this mountain 
bulwark. The entire Puget Sound region 
is dominated by the huge white-and-lilac 
bulk of Mt. Rainier, the ‘Mountain that 
was God,” which rises from salt water to 
a height of almost three miles. 

This combination of salt water and snow 
mountains in parallel chains makes of the 
Puget Sound region a playground par 
excellence, a summering region of infinite 
charm and variety. The number of ex- 
cursions out of Seattle by auto, train, boat 
or trolley is legion. The heart of the Olym- 
pics can be reached from Seattle in a day by 
comfortable steamers and motor stages; 
Hood’s Canal and the marvelous San Juan 
Islands are close at hand. Some of the most 
wonderful auto trips in the country over 
fine roads begin at Seattle. And one of the 
most beautiful national parks, the one on 
the slopes of Mt. Rainier, lies at the very 
door of Seattle and Tacoma. On trains, in 
private or public motors the tourist can 
leave his hotel overlooking the deep-sea 
shipping after breakfast and before dinner 


(Continved on page 402) 
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IS = OPEN 


A RIOT OF BLOSSOMS 


ARCH is the month of orange blossoms in southern California. 

The soft winds are fragrant with the heavy perfume of the groves. 

The mockingbirds’ ecstatic notes float over the green hills. Gold- 

en sunshine gilds the fruit of the scented trees, fills the copra de oro, the Cali- 
fornia poppy’s cup of gold. 

San Diego’s Exposition Beautiful, the Enchanted City of Ancient Spain, held 

- the crowds spellbound with its charm in winter. In March begins California’s 
spring. Today, bedecked with millions of blossoms, gleaming with rose gar- 
lands and acres of flowers, the Exposition is a poem of flawless beauty. 

From now till June Spring with her mantle of flaming blossoms and noble 
foliage is the greatest exhibitor in the Exposition of San Diego. 

San Francisco’s Jewel City, 500 miles north of San Diego, opened February 
20th. Low excursion rates take effect March 1st. One round-trip ticket is 
good for a visit to both exposition cities. Now is the time to see southern 
California, to see the Exposition at San Diego while the scent of honeymoon 
blossoms is in the air. 

Don’t forget to make your plans now for a cool, comfortable summer vaca- 
tion at San Diego, the Exposition City. 


1915 1915 
Openainee GET YOUR TICKET FOR SAN DIEGO “1,5, 


Jan. 1, 1915 Ask the Man Who’s Been There. Jan. 1, 1916 


we , wv 
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pick flowers at the foot of gigantic glaciers 
compared with which the world-famous 
Mer de glace on Mont Blanc is a mere 


pigmy. 
Seattle, Gateway to Alaska 


And Seattle is the gateway to Alaska, the 
slumbering territory of gold and coal and 
salmon, of unguessed agricultural resources 
about to be awakened by the combined 
efforts of the government railroad, the Pana- 
ma Canal and the opening of the coal fields. 
Through the landlocked, mill-pond waters 
of the Inside Passage, the most wondrously 
beautiful salt-water highway in all the world, 
fast and luxurious liners speed to the north 
along the face of towering cliffs, past the 
mouth of fjords wilder, grander than Nor- 
way’s scenery, to the ponderous ice cliffs, the 
totem poles and the midnight sun of the 
northern latitudes. The cost of the Alaska 
excursions is so reasonable, the impressions 
of the trip are so remarkable that available 
space on the liners will be taken up by the 
first applicants. 


The Canadian Rockies 


In addition to the national park routes, 
those coming to the expositions via Puget 
Sound have open to them two steel highways 
through the Canadian Rockies of Alberta 
and British Columbia. With the exception 
of the Dolomites in Austria, there is no 
portion of the Alps which can compare with 
the Canadian Rockies in ruggedness and 
fantastic carving of the jagged peaks. 
Along the Canadian Pacific stop-overs at 
Lake Louise, at Field and Emerald Lake in 
the magnificent Yoho Valley and at Glacier 
will leave lasting impressions. The Sel- 
kirks, the upper Columbia, the Arrow Lakes 
and the wild canyon of the Fraser river will 
keep the traveler's eyes busy till late in the 
evening. 


Grand Trunk to Prince Rupert 


The second line through the Canadian 
Rockies, the Grand Trunk Pacific, will be 
open for transcontinental passenger service 
this summer. From the Canadian prairies 
it strikes westward through Yellowhead 
Pass, skirts the base of Mt. Robson, trav- 
erses the pristine wilderness of Central 
British Columbia and follows the gorge of 
the Skeena river through the Cascades- to 
the new sea port of Prince Rupert, a few 
miles from the southern Alaskan boundary. 
Steamships operated by the railroad carry 


the passengers 500 miles down the coast 
through the Inside Passage to Vancouver. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


Like Seattle and Tacoma, the city of 
Vancouver, between Howe Sound and the 
Fraser's mouth, is rimmed by snow-capped 
mountains. From Vancouver commodious 
and fast passenger vessels ply to Seattle 
via Victoria, the Britishest city in America. 
Few salt water rides offer an equally charm- 
ing, constantly changing panorama of white 
peaks, green islands and narrow defiles. 
The Malahat Drive out of Victoria is well 
worth a day’s delay, and those with spare 
time cannot employ it more profitably than 
in a motor car exploration of the glaciers, 
forests and salmon streams on Vancouver 
Island. And for the motor boat enthusiast 
the Puget Sound country with the Inside 
Passage is a paradise that requires the va- 
cations of a lifetime for its thorough explora- 
tion. 


Portland, the Rose City 
From Puget Sound to the Columbia 


River and Portland the distance is 180 miles. 
Like Seattle and Tacoma, Portland lies 100 
miles from the open sea behind the rampart 
of the Coast Range, on the fresh-water 
harbor of the Willamette river. The Rose 
City’s residences have climbed clear to the 
crest, 800 feet high, of the steep hills that 
flank the river valley. From these heights 
the view of the Portland sentinels, the great 
white peaks of Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams, Mt. 
St. Helen, even of Mt. Rainier far to the 
north, presents a picture worth the trip 
across the continent. 

Portland has planted rose gardens even 
on the strips of parking between curb and 
sidewalk, rose gardens unfenced, without 
pick-me-not signs, rose gardens with such 
an abundance of perfect blossoms that 
millions wither on the bushes. There are 
magnificent auto drives around and out of 
Portland, especially over the highway that 
leads through the gorge of the Columbia 
past scores of waterfalls to the famous Hood 
River valley. 


South by Rail and Water 
From Portland the rail exposition route 
leads southward through the broad Willam- 
ette Valley, across intervening mountains 
to the valley of the Rogue river with its 
splendid apple and pear orchards. From 


(Continued on page 404b) 
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Include Alaska and the Puget Sound Country 4 
in Your Exposition Trip for 1915 i 
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O see America right, yon MUST see ALASKA. In alithe world there is no greater trip than up 
the smooth, protected Inside Passage from Seattle in the heart of the famous Puget Sound country 
to the fjords, the glaciers and great mountains under the Midnight Sun. And now the stimulus 

of railroad building is touching Alaska with the magic wand of rapid development. 

This office, having in ten years accumulated a large fund of first-hand data on Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest, stands ready to supply information concerning the best hotels, their rates and locations, con- 
cerning steamship routes, sailing dates, fares, reservations, side trips in any part of the scenic Northwest. 
Requests for literature, booklets and information from Sunset readers will receive careful personal attention. 


Ask for particulars on any kind of investment in the Northwest. 


W. F. COLEMAN, Northwestern Manager, Sunset Magazine 2% SPE PUURNS 
Ss 


1915 TRAVEL ATTRACTIONS 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Panama-California Exposition 
Panama Canal Now Open to Commerce 


SEATTLE TO ALASKA 


A sight-seeing and pleasure trip de luxe on the Mariposa, 
Alameda, Northwestern, Jefferson, Dolphin. 'Sailings every 
three days from Sea*tle for the tourist season of 1915. 
































af hes no visitor to the Pacific Coast can overlook. A trip 

to your “‘iraagination™ trips of childhood, A trip easy 
- "Price and Comforts, An_unsurpassed norama of 
mountains, valleys and ocean. Totem Pole Villages—quaint 
historic relics of a “by-gone age. 


The only way to enjoy and appreciate Alaska is to see it 
“The Alaska Steamship Way,” touching at all points worth 
while, and be sure to speci y the above steamers when talk- 
ing over the Alaska portion of your Western trip with your 

jor Sat ticket agent. Make your reservations now. rite 
Steamship Jefferson at Sitka coder for full details and illustrated folder. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


JOHN H. BUNCH, General Freight and Passenger Agent 





























LOWMAN BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Gilt wad — Securities (¢>\ 4. Highest Office West of New York 

* b sition, insdatait herds 
Arr as rts Seattle, Her popelation gre from £0,671 ses Eze ee 
cent increase in 15 years. 4 > ae businces prapetty aS hy fans with real 
Bi gan ew oad: yearn semen ial atin Valen csi, ctl, Willbe pleased 
building of Alaska ra the ogi othe Pana canal ¢ ~[iglieee to give you any information 

Exposition. Py wee: klet sent on request. 
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WHICH ONE CAN WE SEND YOU? 


IF YOU are contemplating coming WEST or if you are Lookin for a BUSINESS OPENING, INVESTMENT, 
FARM or HOME you will want one of these BOOKLE Sent on application. Me 

OPPORTUNITIES™ describes fully the choicest yt, QPENINGS in the WEST. STORES of 
all kinds. piaeeincturing. plants and various enterprises. SPECIAL DEPARTMENT handles HOTELS, APART- 
MENT pte and ROOMING HOUSES exclusively. 

MENTS” describes BANKS, BANK STOCKS, MERCANTILE and INDUSTRIAL INVEST- 

MENTS, TSTOCES. aes and MORTGAGES. 

FARMS AND HOMES” describes improved FARMS, DAIRY FARMS, WHEAT RANCHES, HAY 
nome HOG RANCHES ORCHARDS, G. EN TRACTS, POULTRY RANCHES, CITY and SUBURBAN 


ABOUT THIS COMPANY. We have 15 years of rience back of us. We have been in Seattle EIGHT YEARS. 

We have what we believe is the LARGEST and MOST EFFICIENT OFFICE of this kind in the entire WEST. Asto 

our ABILITY, SUCCESS and RESPONSIBILITY we refer you to any BANK or BANKER in Seattle, any reputable 
BUSINESS CONCERN, the Secretaries of the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE or COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

WE CAN SELL YOU OUT. Let us know WHAT YOU HAVE or WHAT YOU WANT. We'll do the rest. 


H. E. DOMINY & COMPANY, Green Building, Seattle, Washington 


























— While in Seattle— 


Enjoy the homelike surroundings of the 


HOTEL 
Washington Annex 


Absolutely fireproof—200 rooms, all facing out- 
ward. Suites for families and parties. 
Rates, $1.00 per day up. . H. DAVIS, Propr. 

















Hore. PERRY 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


EUROPEAN MODERN LUXURIOUS 
Absolutely Fireproof 
Rooms with bath $2 and upwards 


Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country, 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 



































Alfalfa and Hog Ranches in Washington 


Are you interested in the best kind of land suitable for Alfalfa, Hog, Fruit and diversified farming; where soil cannot be excelled, 
where the climate is ideal, with plenty of water and unlimited ‘market; where 20 acres of irrigated land will produce five times the 
results of ordinary farming land and where you can become independent i in a few years. We offer this land at prices that will give 
the buyer an opportunity to live well and prosper, and on terms that are most liberal. Write for pamphlet and views of our project. 
ERIKSON, JOHANSON & COMPANY, Farm Land Specialists, 1303 First Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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Auto Road from Seattle to Mount Rainier 


Seattle Satisfies the Motorist 


Automobile iia on the Pacific Coast should visit Seattle this year. 


q The Pacific Highway from Seattle to San Diego provides a scenic automobile route along this Coast. 
q Hundreds of miles of broad, smooth roads in and around Seaftle will please the “man in the machine,” 
skirting the waters of Puget Sound, winding along the rivers and lakes, or climbing the mountain heights of 
* the Cascade and Olympic Peaks. Visit Mt. Rainier, 14,526 feet high, the tallest peak in the United States. 
The Sunset Highway through the Northwest offers a cool route in summer for transcontinental motorists. 
q Visit Seattle the Scenic City and Stay as Long as You Can. 


Seattle, the Gateway to Alaska and the Orient. 
For free booklets send card to 


Mgr. Publicity Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
SEATTLE, the Shrine City in 1915 
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A Glimpse of the Rogue Riser Valley 


OREGON 


== FOF TH ES 


SETTLER 


is the title of a new book just issued 
by the Southern Pacific, which 
treats, by description and illustra- 
tion, fifty-three subjects of timely 
interest to the homeseeker. 


Ge 
ThreeGreatValleys 


of Western Oregon are described 
separately. 


Rogue River Valley 
Umpqua Valley 
Willamette Valley 


Their locations, area, population, 
altitude, climate, fertility, classes of 
soil, crops, fruit, corn, alfalfa, fisher- 
ies, prices of land, scenic attractions, 
etc. 


The Coast Country 


is also described and comprises a 
very large area whose development 
until recently has been greatly re- 
tarded owing to lack of railroad 
facilities. 


Timely Subjects Treated 
Crops, live stock, feed for animals, 
dairying, poultry, fruit growing, 
marketing, public Iands, prices of 
land, opportunities, transportation, 
education, healthiulness, rural life, 
etc. 

This book fills a long felt need and 


will be sent free on application to the 


Southern Pacific 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 




















Medford motor stages run thrice weekly to 
Crater Lake National Park, to the rim of 
the titanic crater whose floor is filled with 
a‘‘sapphire lake. From the lithia springs 
of Ashland the rails of the Southern Pacific 
climb the precipitous Siskiyou range and 
drop into California. 

The water route follows the Columbia to 
Astoria, the center of the chinook or king 
salmon industry, thence down the coast to 


the Golden Gate. 
The Great California Trio 


Mount Shasta’s white cone looms up on 
the horizon almost as soon as the train 
crosses the California line from Oregon. 
Though it is one of the three highest moun- 
tains in the United States proper, the ascent 
to its peak is not difficult. Numerous resorts 
cluster around its foot and in the pictures- 
que canyon of the Sacramento river. 
the last stretch of the canyon Mt. Lassen, 
the only active volcano in the United States, 
is in plain view from the car windows. 

Lake Tahoe lies on the broad back of the 
Sierra Nevada and is reached by a narrow- 
gauge railroad connecting at Truckee with 
the main line of the Southern Pacific be- 
tween Ogden and San Francisco. It is a 
mountain lake thirty miles long, almost 
circular in shape and rimmed by forested 
slopes that climb far above the snow line. Its 
water is so singularly clear that objects 
eighty feet beneath the surface may be dis- 
cerned plainly with the unaided eye, and the 
ever-changing play of colors in this crystal 
fluid has no counterpart even in the famed 
Italian lakes. The trip to Tahoe from the 
main line, including a steamer journey clear 
around the lake, can be made in a day, 
stop-overs being granted on all tickets, but 
a longer stay at one of the numerous resorts 
fringing the shore will be worth the delay, 

The Yosemite Valley is reached over either 
the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe, con 
necting at Merced with the Yosemite 
Valley railroad which runs to the park 
boundary, whence motor stages continue to 
the floor of the valley, passing in review the 
great waterfalls and polished cliffs on the 
way. It is unnecessary here to describe the 
Yosemite, but it should be pointed out that 
the valley can be reached in comfort every 
month of the year. To see the expositions 
without visiting Yosemite would be a dark 
sin of omission. Good accommodations are 
furnished by the Hotel Del Portal at the 


entrance to the valley, the Sentinel in the 


Continued on page 404d 
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On the Shores of Lake Tahoe 


TAHOE TAVERN a beautiful, restful, comfortable hotel on California’s wonderful 
» mile-high mountain lake. @ Reached by Lake Tahoe Railway 
a Transportation Company line from Truckee, or by automobile over wonderful mountain 
highway rich in scenic beauty. 9 Delightful driveway bordering the lake—one of the real auto- 
mobile tours of the country. No prettier, more inviting, more restful spot in all California for 
an outing. Exposition visitors who want a real taste of California motoring, bogting. oi bathin 
hunting, fishing, mountain climbing must visit this unrivaled lake and resort. i 


For information address DUANE L. BLISS, Jr., General et 


Lake Tahoe Railway ¢& Transportation Company, Tahoe, California 














Hotel Tallac 


On LAKE TAHOE 
Forty acres of the best mountain hotel in the world 


LL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
electric lights, private baths, etc. Cuisine 
unexcelled. Abundance of game in season, 

Tahoe and other trout, and its own dairy. Every 

convenience for the business man, Arichly furnished 

and sumptuous casino, comparing favorably with 
any other in California. 


Enjoy the true delight of mountain simplicity with all the 
comforts and luxuries of a city hotel. Write for information, 














TOURIST BODK FREE- 


Illustrating a Holiday 
in Washington State 


The many beautiful pictures made 
from actual photographs, colored, 
depict, and the text matter describes 
the unrivaled attractions offered 
tourists—snow-capped mountains, 
primeval forests, national parks, 
scenic highways, inland seas, lakes, 
rushing rivers, unique cities, and 
the wonderland of Alaska. 


Write I. M. HOWELL 
Secretary of State 
For Free Copy. 

Dept. J. Olympia, Wash. 




























Ghe 
Ask. Mr. Foster 


Travel Information 
Service 


Supplies without charge or fees 
accurate and timely information 
about travel anywhere and 
about Schools. Mr. Foster has 
opened offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will 
receive careful and considerate 
attention. You are invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


San Francisco; Los Angeles: 
The EMPORIUM The ANGELUS HOTEL. 


The greatest department SPRING AND 4TH STREETS 
store in San Francisco Spring Street entrance 

New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38thSt. Denver, Brown Palace Hotel 

Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & C New Orleans, Hotel Crunewald 

St. Louis, Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney Co. Washington, 503 14th St. 

Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnutand 12th Sts. Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 


15 other offices in Florida, Cuba and Summer resorts. 
Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
Send stamp with matl inguiry. 
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Yosemite 
National 





The Gem of all the National Playgrounds. 
E@position visitors must see Yosemite. No 
trip complete without it. Trains allow 
ample stopovers or trip can be made from 
San Francisco by a few hours” journey. 
Ample hotel accommodations. At the en- 
trance to the Park is Hotel Del Portal. _ Aiso 
numerous well uipped camps. In the 
Park is Sentinel Hotel. 

Write the Yosemite Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, Merced, California, or call at local 
ticket offices, Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
for further information. 





























center of the valley, and at the various com-- 
fortable camps on the floor of the valley, 
where one may sleep out beneath the stars 
or have the shelter of the hostelry. 


Around the Bay of San Francisco 

Oakland and its neighbor to the south, 
Alameda, appeal to the exposition visitor 
with particular force. All overland trains 
on the three transcontinental railroads 
arrive at or depart from Oakland, the city 
linked through excellent electric systems 
with Berkeley and Alameda into a common 
whole. Oakland and Alameda have much 
sunshine, little wind and endless miles of 
flowers. The sturdy evergreen oaks gave 
the city its name. With Alameda and 
Berkeley it has direct ferry service to the 
exposition grounds without change, trans- 
fer, jostling or waiting in line. 

Oakland is a city of almost a quarter 
million, climbing from the bay up the 
heights Joaquin Miller loved. i these 
heights, past the poet’s home, through deep 
canyons and across manzanita-clad ridges 
to the peaks, lead the trails and bridle paths 
over which Jack London loved to gallop. 
Lake Merritt in the heart of the city, the 
municipal museum, Piedmont Park and 
its art gallery, Oakland’s busy harbor and 
its fine residences can be reached by motor 
or on daily excursions by trolley car. 

Berkeley, gazing from its hills westward 
through the Golden Gate, is famous as the 
home of the second largest university—in 
point of enrollment—in the country. The 
University’s campus, its new campanile, 
its remarkable Greek Theatre give it an 
atmosphere all its own. Berkeley shares 
Oakland’s direct ferry service to the Ex- 
position grounds. Berkeley’s residences 
that climb the hillsides offer entrancing views. 

Directly opposite the exposition to the 
north lies one of the most attractive regions 
in California, the valleys, ranges and prom- 
ontories of the bay’s north shore, in Marin 
county. No exposition visitor should miss 
the opportunity to climb over the crookedest 
railroad in the world to the inn on top of 
Mt. Tamalpais, to visit Muir Woods on the 
mountain’s slope, to see the charming 
homes nestling along the steep hills of Sausa- 
lito and Belvedere above the bay’s blue 
floor. 

The City of Saint Francis 


San Francisco is not an orderly collection 
of assorted buildings. It is a spirit, a mental 
attitude, a heritage from the golden days 


(Continued on page 404f) 
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CROSS THE BAY 


See the EXPOSITION and ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Make it a point to see Alameda County as well as the Fanama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. Kill two birds with one stone. Stop where you can get the most magnificent views of 
the Bay region and yet be within easy distance of the Exposition grounds. 


Direct Ferry Service 


} Lag mt County and the splendid cities, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, are directly across San Francisco 
ay from San Francisco. To the center of the Exposition grounds is only a thirty-five minute exhilarating ride. 
,, n this trip all the attractions of the Bay itself and of the East Bay cities, with their wonderful setting, are un- 
‘olded in au unexcelled panorama of scenic beauty. @ No dust, no rush, no crowded street cars—just a ride‘across 
blue waters on commodious boats that land you right in the Exposition grounds and bring you back rested and 
refreshed after a day of sight-seeing. 


What You Can See in Alameda County 


@ The ideal home cities of California—Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda alone make up a community of 300,000, 
a community that has progressed more during the last decade than any other in the state. The best hotels and 
apartment houses, offering all the comforts and conveniences of hotel life. @ Beautiful residences amid attrac- 
tive surroundings. Some of California’s prettiest orchards and farm lands within a few minutes comfortable 
ride. The interior of Alameda County is anjempire of agricultural, horticultural and viticultural interests. 


LY 











For further information and descriptive literature address 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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PALAGI 





O FAMOUS SAN FRANCISCO 
hotels under the same manage- 
ment—each distinctive for its 
individuality, each catering to 
the discriminating travelers of the world. 


The PALACE is famous all over the 
world for its grand sun court, restaurant 
and grills, perfect cuisine and perfect 
service. In the heart of the business dis- 
trict. 


The FAIRMONT, a palatial hotel, su- 
perbly situated in the heart of the city 
overlooking San Francisco Bay and the 
Golden Gate. Quiet, dignified, homelike. 


For reservations write to 
the Palace Hotel Company 
San Francisco, California 
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of forty-nine. Romance and adventure, 
the soul-freedom of the Vikings; lurk in the 
wind that tunes the rigging of the ships on 
the wide bay. San Francisco is strenuous, 
indefatigable at work and at play. It 
dances between courses. San Francisco is 
truly cosmopolitan. It does not go to China- 
town, to the great Oriental bazaars, to the 
Italian restaurants on the slopes of Telegraph 
Hill because it wants to see the sights. San 
Francisco goes because it wants to shop, 
because it has developed a real appetite 
for Chinese and Italian and French cuisine. 

Chinatown, as mysterious, as inscrutably 
indifferent as ever; Golden Gate Park with 
its museum, its statues, its zoo, its lakes and 
hills and jungles of flowering shrubs where 
the wind used to howl over naked sand 
dunes; Sutro Heights, Sutro Baths, the 
Cliff House overlooking the Golden Gate and 
the Seal Rocks, the Presidio with its forests 
and fortifications, Fishermen’s Wharf close 
to the Exposition, these things every visitor 
sees almost automatically. But he should 
see more of San Francisco. He should 
drive down the Ocean Shore boulevard, 
cross the hills alongside of the sparkling 
lakes and motor down the Peninsula, 
through San Mateo, Hillsborough and 
Burlingame, if he wants to see the mansions 
of the Four Hundred, the Italian villas and 
Spanish palaces in a setting as unlike San 
Francisco’s as glittering steel dissembles 
velvet. He should take to the water, go 
on sternwheelers through the Straits of 
Carquinez up the placid river, through the 
Netherlands of America, with its quaint 
dykes and windmills, to Stockton or 
Sacramento. 

From its beginning San Francisco has 
been a cosmopolitan city of gaiety, of robust 
enjoyment. Its numerous cafes, its cabarets 
and its hotels have never lacked patronage. 
Excepting only New York, it can accommo- 
date more guests than any other city in the 
country. The names of the St. Francis, 
the Palace and the Fairmont are known to 
every traveler. And the Stewart, the 
Sutter, the Wiltshire and others have estab- 
lished reputations. The life in San Fran- 
cisco’s hotels and cafes this year will be 
worth coming far to see and hear. 


Along the Padres’ Trail 


The ancient Camino Real, the King’s 
Highway along which the padres traveled 
from San Francisco to San Diego, follows 
the shore of San Francisco Bay along the 


(Continued on page 404h) 
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ST. FRANCIS 


HOTEL 





“The Most San Franciscan — 
in all San Francisco.” : : 


When the interesting people of “ 
world come to San Francisco the 
stop at the St., Francis Hotel. 


Within walking Seadinn of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. 


Over one thousand rooms. : 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 











go to the top of Mt. 


For Full Information i 





y. Wonderful panoramicview. In Muir W 


TO THE TOP O’ THE MOUNTAIN 


There's a trip no Exposition visitor will want to miss. Take the ferry in San Francisco and 
y poe and into the heart of 


OVER “THE CROOKEDEST RAILROAD IN THE WORLD” 
Get a breath of fresh air straight fromthe 2 aden the tip, of the highest peak around San F ancisco 


Muir Woods, where the big trees grow 


of the famous Big Trees. 





inquire at any railroad ticket office, or at either 874 Market 
Street, or the Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco, California 


























CLIFT 


HOTEL 


San Francisco’s newest 
down-town hotel. Ideally 
located just outside the noise 
and confusion within a few 
minutes walk of all business, 
financial and amusement 
centers. 

600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
CORNER GEARY AND TAYLO? STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 























Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO 





European Plan $1.50 a day up 


A high-class down-town hotel in the 
heart of the business and theatre district 


MOTORBUS MEETS ALL TRAINS AND STEAMERS 











Calling at 
San Diego or 
Los Angeles 
Large 
American 


Transatlantic 
Liners 








Kngonuana: / 
KADONLAND' /, 


16 DELIGHTFUL DAYS 


$12599 ano Up 


FIRST CABIN 
Meals and Berth Included 






Going EAST? 
x Go ~- Water : 















THROUGH THE 


PANAMA. 
CANAL 
Te NEW 


















BA NAMA. PACiBING EINE 


fotsse ay 


s19/Cez 
14 Nort hiOearbe mare at eae Bey: Way: Newvork: 
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Hotel 
Del Monte 


ON MONTEREY BAY—125 MILES SOUTH 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in California's ideal locality for health 
and pleasure. Something new each day for 
your delight. 


An all-the-year-round resori—every day a per- 
fect day. 


Within five minutes walk from Hotel Del 
Monte is the Finest Golf Course in America. 


Within twenty minutes trolley ride from Pacific 
Grove Hotel, under same management. 


Guests of either hotel accorded equal privileges. 


For rates, reservations and literature, address 


H. R. WARNER, HOTEL DEL MONTE, 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


Eiglies Holes—Solid Turf Fairways—Blue-Grass 
Putting Greens—Professional Instructors— 
Golf Clubs for Hire 











slope of the Coast Range through a number 
of attractive communities to San Jose, which 
is the capital of the-Santa Clara Valley 
which, in turn, is a new and revised edition 
of the acreage that produced the first apple. 
Japan’s cherry blossoms have been ater: 
tised the world over, even though the 
blossoms never turn into fruit. Santa Clara 
Valley in blossom time, when a mantle of 
delicate white and rosy pink is spread over 
its floor and far up the slopes of the hills, 
need fear no comparison with cherry blos- 
soms anywhere. On the eastern rim of the 
valley, on the heights of Mount Hamilton, 
reached over a marvelous auto road, is the 
great Lick Observatory. Los Gatos, an 
orchard city of cozy homes and rare charm, 
climbs the foothills of the Santa Cruz 
range. Palo Alto, the seat of Leland Stan- 
ford University, peers-from its gentle hill- 
oe out over the lower end of San Francisco 
ay. 

From San Jose a branch of the Southern 
Pacific's Coast Line climbs across the 
Santa Cruz mountains, runs through groves 
of gigantic sequoias or redwood, passes 
through Santa Cruz, the sunny beach town 
that attracts San Franciscans to the strand 
in summer, and comes to a halt in Monte- 
rey and Pacific Grove. Artists love quaint 
Monterey, love the thundering surf growling 
among the bold rocks, love the ghost-like 
cypresses, the riot of color which each 
spring spreads along the zigzag curves of the 
famous Seventeen-Mile Drive on Monterey 
peninsula. Del Monte’s grounds and walks, 
its matchless golf links are as well known 
as the terraces of Monaco. 


Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara lies 120 miles north of Los 
Angeles, nestling along the ocean in a recess 
of the Santa Ynez mountains. So balmy is 
the air in this sheltered nook that Santa 
Barbara’s profusion of flowers and shrubs 
has become famous even in California. 
Santa Barbara is a fascinating old com- 
munity, with the mellow flavor of the old 
Spanish days still lingering in its atmos- 
phere. For more than a century the altar 
lights of its splendid Mission have never 
been suffered to go out. The Arlington 
and the Potter are among California’s best 
hotels. 

Los Angeles and Its Beaches 

Los Angeles is a city of half a million. 
| It has a climate equably mild enough to 
make of the city both a winter and a summer 


(Continued on-page 404 j) 
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Cordial Invitation 


to visit 


Santa Clara County 


CALIFORNIA aceon 


AN Exhibits at 
THE LAND of SUNSHINE, FRUIT and FLOWERS hy \ the two 
Only 30 miles south of San Francisco and the great Panama-Pacific Exposition he N pay 
Thousands of acres of prunes and other fruits in full blossom about . sae 
the end of this month. Worth coming thousands of miles to see 

























FOR ONE CENT YOU CAN LEARN HOW 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY OFFERS YOU 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


This free 64-page booklet, beautifully illustrated, tells 
you by word and picture all about the Garden Spot 
of California. It tells you the fascinating story of 
the famous VALLEY OF HEART’S DELIGHT, 
its wonderful semi-fropic climate, its orchards, vine- 
yards, dairies, ranches, homes, schools, roads and 
tourist attractions. It tells you the érue stories of those 
who have made good there: the kind of home it offers to the 
man with a little capital. 


Send for this book today 
eA postal card or this coupon addressed to 
cADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Board ofSupervisors 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Will bring it to you , 


ae 
aa 
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Hotel Alexandria 


A fire-proof hotel of 700 magnificent 
rooms, a symphony in concrete, steel 
and marble, that appeals to fastidi 

travelers from every land. European 
planonly, 26 26 SO SE 
Wire for reservations at our expense. 


Los Angeles, California 


























































Hotel Van Nuys 


Los Angeles ag California 


A sone six-story fire-proof steel and concrete 
hotel in the heart of the city. Guests of the Hotel 
Van Nuys find an atmos; of dignity and re- 
fi t and the jation of delightful people of 
taste, thoroughly appreciative of the facilities pro- 
i or their comfort. Throughout the house 
one = swift, efficient service, courteous 








B.W. Thompson and A. J. Pederson 


| Managers 





























resort. It has innumerable hotels and 
apartment houses. Among the very best 
of its hotels are the Alexandria, the Van 
Nuys and the Clark. It has in its immediate 
environs half a dozen country clubs. It-has 
orange and lemon groves, ostrich and alli- 
gator farms, oil wells and boulevards lined 
with American Beauty roses within its 
municipal limits. It is the focal point of the 
greatest interurban electric railway system 
in the country. The Trolley Trips of the 
Pacific Electric railway provide interesting, 
varied and comfortable sightseeing at mini- 
mum expense, with a different trip and new 
sights every day in the week. 

Los Angeles is the center of perhaps the 
most perfect system of permanent motor 
highways in the country. 

The Mission Pageant at San Gabriel, the 
Californian Passion Play, fully merits a 
visit. So does the exhibit maintained by 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
in its own building. 

The Los Angeles beaches, winter and sum- 
mer resorts like the parent city, boast of 
comfortable surf bathing in sight of wintry 
snow peaks. They are a gay lot, are the 
beaches, with band concerts, dancing and 
swimming every day in the week and every 
week in the year. Santa Monica, on its 
sightly plateau, with the mountains for a 
background above the blue bay, takes its 
fun quietly and runs more to attractive 
homes. Its immediate neighbors, Ocean 
Park and Venice, bristle with pleasure 
piers, cafes chantants and dippy rides. Re- 


| dondo Beach has moonstones, a magnificent 


plunge, deep-sea shipping and terraced 
residences. Long Beach is a substantial 
community with a harbor of its own, with 
industrial aspirations and a renowned 
hotel, the Virginia. 

Santa Catalina Island, the American 
Corfu, lies thirty miles off the coast opposite 
the harbor of Los Angeles, San Pedro. 

Avalon is the principal harbor and resort, 
famed the world over for its tuna and other 
deep-sea fish. 


Pasadena and the Orange Belt 


Pasadena, nine miles north of Los An- 
geles, almost at the foot of the Sierra 
Madre’s perpendicular wall, has more mil- 
lionaires per thousand population than any 
other city of equal or larger size in the world. 
It is a city of magnificent homes on spacious 
grounds of almost tropical splendor. Next to 
its homes, Pasadena’s chief charm lies in the 
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PLAN YOUR CALIFORNIA TOUR NOW 


AND LET US HELP WITH YOUR “LOS ANGELES-SUNNY SOUTHLAND” ITINERARY 


LOS Wr for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
ANGE LES “Trolley Trips Through Wonderland,” an 
» The most rapidly interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE 
growing of the great for the asking, and teems with information about all 
American cities the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 
of the West. Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 


_ Population Standard Railway through “The land of heart’s 
(with environs, 1915) Seve.” 


PACIFICELECTRIC RAILWAY 











MISSIONS 
OPLEY TRIP 
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THE HUNTINGTON, Pasadena, California 


located at Oak Knoll. Pasadena, is not onl 
winter resort hotel. @ The grounds of the 
Huntington for his private estate. 
garage. 


a social center of California’s winter colony, but is a magnificent, fire-proof, 
untington have been planted from the world-wide collection gathered by E. 
@ The Huntington offers a private golf course, tennis courts ~s a completely equipped 








. Luynarp, Manager. 











astounding variety and profusion of its 
trees, shrubs and flowers. Its social life, 
centering in the renowned quartet of its 
hotels, the Huntington, the Maryland, the 
Green and the Raymond, knows no dull 
moments. To the north of Pasadena the 
famous Mt. Lowe electric line whirls the 
traveler above the clouds, from oranges to 
snow in an hour. 

Redlands covers the gentle slope of a 
scented hill. Almost within reach are the 
snow-covered peaks of Mounts San Ber- 
nardino and San Gorgonio. Redlands’ pride 
is the tropical park known as Smiley Heights, 
a steep ridge overlooking valley and moun- 
tains and traversed by smooth motor roads. 

The Orange Belt Communities on the 
sixty-mile boulevard from Lo: Angeles to 
Redlands are easily reached by motor, 
steam or electric trains. Among those the 
tourist should see are Colton, Rialto and 
the Fontana distric:, Etiwanda, Uplands, 
Ontario, Pomona with its beautiful Ganesha 
Park, Claremont, the college town in the 
midst of orange groves; Corona with its 
lemon groves and the circular speedway 
boulevard on which the world’s automobile 
records were smashed; Glendora, Azusa, 
‘Sierra Madre and Monrovia. 


San Bernardino lies in the center of the 
mountain-rimmed San Bernardino Valley. 
An electric car line runs from San Bernar- 
dino eight miles north to Arrowhead Hot 
Springs, lying directly beneath the point 
of a gigantic arrowhead emblazoned by 
nature on the mountainside. The Arrow- 
head Hotel, adjoining these hottest curative 
springs in the world, is magnificently sit- 
uated in the foothills. 

At Riverside California’s orange industry 
was born a generation ago. Surrounded by 
a dark green sea of citrus orchards, per- 
meated by the sweet odor of the honey- 
moon blossoms, Riverside has endeavored 
to make the city as attractive as its en- 
virons. It has succeeded. Magnolia avenue, 
the famous seven-mile drive with its quad- 
ruple rows of eucalyptus, palms, pepper 
trees and shrubs, has served as a model for 
endless miles of shady streets flanked by 
rose-covered bungalows. Numerous drives 
through the orange groves over smooth oil- 
macadam highways lure the motorist into 
ever new scenes. Notable among these 
drives is the winding roadway leading to 
the cross on top of Mt. Rubidoux. The 


(Continued on page 404m) 














The MARYLAND 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


under the same management as the Huntington, 
offers unique bungalow service in connection 
with the hotel proper. At the Maryland is com- 
bined the conveniences offered by a great hotel, 
with the privacy and comfort to be found only in 
a Southern California bungalow. 2 © 


D. M. LINNARD, Manager 
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service at sunrise Easter morning in the 
shadow of the cross is a most impressive 
ceremony. 

The finest example of beauty and senti- 
ment combined with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
one of the most notable instances of Mission 
architecture in California. The Master of 
the Inn aims to maintain within the walls 
of the Glenwood the same spirit of warm 
yet dignified hospitality that endeared the 
chain of the Californian missions to the 
traveler in the early days. As before a 
crackling log in the fireplace, so men and 
women relax in the warm glow of the Inn’s 
personal hospitality. Physically and spir- 
itually, the Glenwood Inn is the refined 
embodiment of the Mission days in romantic 
California. Riverside is reached from Los 
Angeles or the East over the Santa Fe, the 
Southern Pacific, the Salt Lake Route or 
the Pacific Electric. 


The Southern Exposition City 


San Diego and its Exposition are reached 
over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles. On 
round-trip tickets from the East no extra 
charge is made for the journey of 120 miles. 
The Exposition, of course, is San Diego's 
overwhelming attraction, but there are a 
good many other things to do and see. Tia 
Juana, the little settlement just across the 
Mexican line, can be reached by train or 
motor. There are sea-going excursions to 
the Coronado islands, trips to Ramona’s 
Home in the old Spanish San Diego, little 
journeys to Otay and Sweetwater dams, to 
Grossmont, to El Cajon and to Escondido, 
the Hidden Valley. Madame Tingley’s 
Theosophical Institute, the heavy coast 
defense batteries of Fort Rosecrans and the 
lighthouse at its farthest tip add interest 
to the beauties of Point Loma. 

Motorists can spend a week on the perfect 
roads through the mountains to the east of the 
city, seeing new scenes each day. La Jolla, 
the Jewel, a charming colony of artists and 
writers, clings to the fantastically carved cliffs 
above the pounding surf north of San Diego 
and at Del Mar’s Stratford Inn the motorist 
will find exclusive, restful accommodations 
amidst delightful surroundings. They can 
visit the old Mission San Diego, the first.one 
built by Junipero Serra. They can travel 
along El Camino Real, the King’s High- 
way, to the north until they see the 
creamy walls and the red-tiled roof of the 
Mission San Luis Rey outlined sharply 
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Glenwood Mission Jnn 


Riverside, California 


A HOTEL UNIQUE AMONG THE HOTELS 
OF THE WORLD. A FAITHFUL REPRO- 
DUCTION OF THE STRIKING FEATURES 
OF MISSION ARCHITECTURE, FURNI- 
TURE AND FURNISHINGS OF MONASTIC 
DESIGN, MANY OF THEM GENUINE 
RELICS. GLENWOOD MISSION INN IS 
KNOWN EVERYWHERE FOR ITS QUIET 
ELEGANCE, ITS SATISFYING COMFORT 
AND GENIAL HOSPITALITY. se se sc 


For Interesting Booklet, Reservations, Etc., Address 


Frank Willer Py.< Biversive, California 




















ARROWHEAD 
HOT SPRINGS 


Hottest and Most Curative Springs in the World—Temperature 
2020, heumatic, stomach, liver, kidney and bladder troubles success- 
fully treated. Every mud bath given in fresh sterilized mud. MNaturad 
Steam Caves——the New Arrowhead wonder, finely 
appointed hotel and bath-house. Resident 
Physician, Trolley cars direct to the Springs. 
An exhaustive and scientific examination by 
Prof. G. E. Bailey of the University of 
Southern California has proven the hot 
water and mud highly Radio- 
Active, which explains the many 
marvelous cures effected here. 
Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. 


ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 
Arrowhead Hot Springs 
CALIFORNIA 
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oF S. Geant Hotel 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


An absolutely fire-proof, architecturally beautiful, 

——— up-to-the-minute, centrally located 

el. Opposite the Plaza Park. Best of service. 

e, airy, finely-appointed rooms. Separate 

Turkish baths and salt water plunges for men 
and women. Excellent cuisine. 


Tariff: $1.50 per day and up 
Noi during Exposition Yeer 


J. H. HOLMES, 


General Manager 





Send for Booklet or information 
about San Diego Exposition 











Stratford Jun 


DEL MAR, CALIFORNIA 


Located at Del Mar, the Newport of the Pacific, twenty 
miles. north of San Diego, on the Coast Boulevard and main 
line of the Santa Fe R: 
Every comfort and convenience known to ‘the modern 
hostelry under favored climatic conditions which permit 
surf bathing prem Sy. day in the year. Bathhouse and plunge 
ennis, golf, soe bathing, hunti 
fishing, Groves 2 eucalypt, Torrey pines, an 
sue press, embellished by fantastic, erosive cliffs, 
penetrated 


miles of rolling, contour roads, afford one of 
the grandest panoramic views in the world. 
Illustrated booklet, rates, etc., on request. 


STRATFORD INN, Del Mar, California 








against the hills; and then on again another 


mission day march to the ruined quadrangle — 


of the Mission San Juan Capistrano. 


Farther along they will pass the groves | 


of walnuts, oranges, lemons and olives of 
Orange county. Driving on, Los Angeles is 
reached, then Riverside and on to San Diego, 
the round trip making one of the most 
attractive automobile tours imaginable. 

The U. S. Grant, San Diego's two million 
dollar hotel, built by U. S. ‘Grant, Jr.,isithe focal 
point of the exposition’s official life. Situated 
in the heart of the city, facing the Plaza with 
its tropical palms and its illuminated foun- 
tain, it entertains every guest of note, every 
delegation from afar, and its large, luxurious 
lobby is the common meeting ground of 
visitors from the four corners of the earth. 

Coronado Beach forms the bulwark be- 
tween the blue sea and San Diego’s wide 
bay. Frequent ferries connect it with the 
city. Coronado Beach is the smartest, most 
fashionable winter resort in the West, the 
Mecca of the Army and Navy set and 
famous for the speed and dash of its inter- 
national polo contests. The Army’s avia- 
tion school is located here, there is a country 
club with a race track and golf links; tennis 
and surf bathing continue all winter, the 
fleet of yachts is never laid up and the social 
whirl never leaves time for even one little 
yawn! In summer the palm-thatched ‘tent 
city is thrown open. 


The Grand Canyon 


Going east or coming west, no exposition 
visitor should fail to arrange for a pilgrimage 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
reached from Williams on the main line of 
the Santa Fe. The Grand Canyon has no 
parallel anywhere on earth. It is a sermon, 
a prayer in stone, a deep-toned chant of 
Judgment Day. 


Indians and Cliff Dwellers 


Thousands of acres of tall trees changed 
into agate, topaz and amethyst during the 
ages can be seen six miles from the main 
line of the Santa Ferat Adamana. At Flag- 
staff, home of the Lowell Observatory, the 
Francisco peaks rise white out of the somber 
pine woods. The Hopi villages where the 
rattlesnake dance takes place during the 
harvest festival are accessible from Winslow. 

Albuquerque vouchsafes the traveler a 
glimpse of the Pueblo Indians. They line 
the attractive station, stoically, with rarely 
a word offering the product of their handi- 
craft for sale. Albuquerque is close to the 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Located on a peninsula, fifteen minutes across the Bay from 
San Diego. Perpetual summer from January to December. 
@ Continuous enjoyment of automobile trips over hundreds of miles of 
q Deep sea fishing—tuna, albicore, barracuda, yellowtail, 
and other fish abound in the waters off Coronado. 
course overlooking the ocean and bay. Tennis courts. 
all-the-year-round resort in America, situated in its own magnificent 
grounds, amid a wealth of plants and flowers. 


For booklet and further information address 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


q Eighteen hole golf 
q The largest 











CORONADO TENT CITY—?lm cottages and palm-thatched tents—provides 


delightful summer resort facilities at moderate prices. 




















center of the Navajo region. To the lover 
of Indian folklore and customs it offers the 
opportunity to study at first hand the life, 
the ceremonial festivals of the Southwest’s 
aborigines in its unadulterated purity. 
Old historic Santa Fe is worth the short 
trip from the main line to the student of 
history. 


The New Orleans Route 


The southernmost exposition route of 
the Southern Pacific via El Paso and New 
Orleans crosses the Colorado river at Yuma. 
It touches Tucson, Arizona, a city that 
looks young and modern, though it is one 
of the oldest settlements in America. Nine 
miles outside the city, reached by auto 
stages in a short time, stands the beautiful 
well preserved Mission San Xavier del Bac, 
begun in 1687. Religious services are still 
being held in the edifice. 

To him who is interested in the great work 
done by the United States Reclamation 
Service no better opportunity is offered than 
the side trip from Globe by automobile 
stage over some of the most remarkable 
mountain roads on the continent to the 
Roosevelt Dam, thence to Phoenix, the 
capital of the Salt River valley, irrigated 


from the water supply stored behind the 
dam. The side trip can be made comfort- 
ably in three days and a visit to the Salt 
River valley is worth while. 

Equally worth while is a visit to Douglas, 
center of one of the world’s greatest copper 
mining and smelting districts. From Casa 
Grande automobile transportation to the 
remarkable cliff dwelling ruins of like name 
can be obtained. 

El Paso, one of the fastest growing cities 
in the Southwest, is one of the few American 
communities with a distinctly exotic flavor. 
Its gigantic smelter is worth a prolonged 
inspection and the mountain ranges in the 
vicinity contain scenic beauties hardly 
known to the average tourist. From El 
Paso a trip into Mexico can be made at the 
cost of five cents by boarding the car that 
crosses the Rio Grande into Juarez, on the 
other side of the line. The cathedral of 
Juarez has a recorded age of almost three hun- 
dred years. Racing meets are held in Ciudad 
Juarez every afternoon during the season 
and Sunday afternoons a bull fight is usually 
staged in the bull ring, unless a revolution 
interferes. El] Paso will not disappoint the 
tourist who interrupts his journey, to enjoy 
its flavor. 
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Does Farming Pay in the Far West? 
By Walter V. Woehlke 


“I’m through!”” said the automobile 
dealer. ‘Definitely and for all time, I’m 
through. I’ve been putting up regularly 


for four years, but I’ve quit now. Not 
another cent goes into that blank grove! 
I don’t believe there’s a single orange or- 
chard in all California that’s ever paid 
expenses!” 

A few days later I talked with the owner 
of a dry goods store in Pasadena. 

“Yes,”’ he admitted, “collections are slow. 
I’ve built up a good business with the orange 
growers and the frost a year ago last winter 
hit them hard. Lots of ’em made from three 
to eight thousand a year, but the frost and 
the low prices put a crimp into their earn- 
ings. But I’m not worrying. Their ac- 
counts are good as gold.” 

Who is right, the individual who has a 
ranch on the side or the merchant who ex- 
tends credit to the ranchers? 

“No, cherries don’t pay,’ asserted the 
expert. “It costs too much to pick, pack and 
ship them. Harvesting expenses and express 
charges leave nothing for the grower.” 

“Do cherries pay?”’ the grower who used 
to be a teacher smiled complacently. ‘““That 
house”’—he pointed to the comfortable two- 
story dwelling facing the Wasatch Range— 
“thas eleven rooms and a little conservatory, 
and it has steam heat. The house has come 
mostly out of the cherry orchard, and the 
trees are keeping two of the boys in college 
just now.” 


Who supplied the proof of the pudding? 


The expert or the rancher with the steam- 
heated home? 

Doesn't the correct answer to the question 
at the head of this page depend largely upon 
the man? Why not ask whether it pays to | 
run a grocery store in the Far West? After 
all, the man who runs the farm or the grocery 
store is the deciding factor when the size — 
of the profits is under consideration. 

Yet the question is not wholly senseless. 
A general answer is possible. 

Look at the advertisements on succeeding 
pages. Study them. If you are interested, 
send for the booklets. ‘Then look about you 
and ask yourself this question: ‘““Would the 
agricultural community in which I live have 
public spirit, enterprise, means and ginger 
enough to undertake such an advertising 
campaign? Has it anything to advertise? 
Is there room for new blood and a welcome 
for it>?”’ 

The very fact that these agricultural and 
horticultural communities do advertise. 
throws a significant light upon the kind of 
men that make up these communities; it 
also helps to answer the question whether 
farming in the Far West pays. 

Sunset Magazine stands ready to sup- | 
plement the information obtained directly 
from the communities. Its Service Bureau 
endeavors to give authentic, honest informa- 
tion concerning lands, opportunities and 
investments in any part of the Far West. 
Make questions specific and address them 
to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, Sunset 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Every prospective homeseeker should have 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK this beautifully illustrated 32-page book FREE 
which will be sent to any address absolutely 
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GET IN TOUCH WITH GLENN 


This county, the heart of the great, fertile Sacramento Valley, is fast 
becoming a vast orchard. For many years it was one of California’s 
big grain producing counties but the grain fields are giving way rapidly 
net | intensively cultivated tract. 

farmer who wishes to specialize. 
any kind of fruit will produce beavily. 
run all the way from oranges to onions. 
vegetable common to the Temperate Zone is grown. 
with the opportunities here now. For inforruation address either of the 


WILLOWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - 
ORLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - 
BAYLES BUSINESS MEN’S LEAGUE ° 


Opportunities are great for the 
Land is still reasonable and almost 
The products of this county 

Practically every fruit and 
Get" in touch 


undersigned organizations: 


WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 
- ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
BAYLES, CALIFORNIA 











Write Sunset Service Bureau for further information 
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SACRAMENTO 
CITY 


IS THE HEART OF 


CALIFORNIA 


It is the center of citrus and deciduous Fruit 
Production. 4 It is the Capital of the State 
and a modern Progressive City. 4 It is but 
90 miles from the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Grounds. € When you see the fair take a 
short journey to Sacramento where orange 
groves and orchard gardens are in bloom. 
q Transportation by electric and steam rail- 
roads, also de luxe steamboats via Sacramento 
River route. { Hotel accommodations equal 
to the best in America. 


Address all communications to 


Sacramento County Exposition 
Commission 


Court House, Sacramento, California 


D. W. CARMICHAEL EMMETT PHILLIPS 


President Secretary 
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ere are Noted Jariavs Significant Facts Relating to the 


fe Progress and General Advancement of the Pacific ast (guntry Ei 


THE STORY OF SEMPLE 


By WALTER WILLARD 


E was foreman in a St. Louis shoe factory. 
He earned five dollars a day—except when 
he could not work, which condition arose with in- 
creasing frequency. At last he had to give up. 
; “Go to a dry, warm climate,” said the doctor. So 
one day he arrived at Indio, carrying the weight of 
. forty-five years of toil on his back and his savings 
in his pocket. Though he was very weak, he did 
not have to hire a porter to carry the savings. 
Forty-five, sick, with a wife, almost without 
money—and hope almost gone. That was the story 
Semple told me when I dropped off the Agricultural 
Demonstration train operated by the Southern 
Pacific Company and the University of California 
to look over his miniature ranch at the edge of 
Indio. He had an acre and a half—and his health. 
He had a most comfortable bungalow, free of debt. 


i 


He had figs, grapes, spineless cactus, cantaloupes, 
chickens, a cow, vegetables, asparagus beds, a few 
orange trees and a nursery of young Algerian date 
palms. Out of an acre and a half, leased at first, 
he had with his bare hands scratched a home, inde- 
pendence—and health. He got out a little book. 
In it he had set down the year’s receipts from his 
miniature ranch. But I did not copy the figures. 
Semple had reached the Coachella valley without 
health, without money; now he had both. The 
man’s face, his wife’s radiant smile, the comfortable 
bungalow, the apple-pie order of the ranchlet told 
the story more eloquently than any set of entries. 

After you pass Salton Sea on the Sunset Limited, 
when the white-crowned, deep purple mountains 
rise higher, step closer together, look from the 
speeding train to right and left. You will see scores 





WHERE SEMPLE FOUND HEALTH AND INDEPENDENCE 





An orange and grape-fruit grove in the Coachella valley, the natural sanitarium and roofless greenhouse 
between the highest mountains of southern California. The valley specializes in 
the production of fruits, grapes and vegetables out of season 
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How Far is it From SanFrancisco to 
the Heart of San Joaquin County? 








The San Joaquin County Court House i: 
a great county. From it pe Pag 270 





miles ~ onset bt of paved — on. nese 
one is the boat landing where one 
Pewee be 7. a mile river ride Groush de the 


While attending the Panama Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition make “it a point to see San 
Joaquin County. 


Stockton, the county seat, is within two hours 
and thirty-six minutes ride of San Francisco. 
Excellent fast daily train service makes the trip 
comfortable and pleasant. 


Seventy-two trains arrive at or depart from 
the City of Stockton daily. Ten boats daily 
make ample provision for those who enjoy a 
river trip. 


A few days spent in San Joaquin County will 
afford an Fin apr to study actual working 
conditions of practically every phase of Cali- 
fornia farm life. Here one may see the most 
highly developed of orchards, alfalfa farms, 
truck gardens, poultry farms, stock ranches, 
grain ranches, etc. 


In the Lodi section are some of California’s 
most highly developed orchard tracts. 





In the South San Joaquin Irrigation district one 
may study the development of a coming great 
fruit and alfalfa country. 


In the far famed Delta sections, the most pro- 
ductive land in America, may be seen great 
fields of potatoes, asparagus, celery, etc. These 
reclaimed river bottom lands are comparable 
only to the rich valley of the Egyptian Nile, or 
the dyked lands of the Netherlands. 


San Joaquin County leads every county in Cali- 
fornia in the production of potatoes, barley and 
vegetables. It is not far from the lead in fruit 
and:hay and all cereals. This county is wide- 
awake, progressive and prosperous. It will 
more than repay any exposition visitor to spend 
a few days in San Joaquin County. 


For further information and illustrated litera- 
ture address any of the undersigned organiza- 
tions: 





Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 


Stockton, California 











Secretary Chamber of Commerce of Northern. San Joaquin County, Lodi, California 
Secretary Tracy Board of Trade . ‘ e - ‘ ‘ Tracy, California 

Manteca Board of Trade . 3 * x i 2 Manteca, California 
Secretary Ripon Board of Trade . ‘ : : : ; Ripon, California 
Secretary Escalon Commercial Club Al ; 3 - Escalon, California 
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Coachella Valley, California 








of homes whose owners can duplicate the essential 
features of Semple’s story. 

The Coachella valley, a hundred miles southeast 
of Los Angeles on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific to El Paso and New Orleans, is a narrow arm 
of the basin which was once part of the Gulf of 
California. Its floor lies at or below sea-level; its 
enclosing walls, the steep slopes of colossal moun- 
tains, rise to snowy heights of more than two miles, 
cut in twain in the northwest where San Gorgonio 
Pass leads to the Orange Belt. The entire valley 
is one vast outdoor sanitarium. Its winter climate 
is milder than Egypt’s. Rain rarely falls. Often 
there will be only one short, heavy shower in two 
years though snowstorms rage every winter on the 
encircling peaks. The wonderfully dry atmosphere 
has cured many an invalid, has given relief even to 
patients suffering from Bright’s disease or asthma. 
It gets very hot in summer during the day but no 
one ever suffers sunstroke, and the bed in Semple’s 
outdoor sleeping quarters has a pair of woolen 





ARTESIAN WELL IN THE DESERT 


The discovery of an ample underground water supply 
is filling the Coachella valley with 


homes on small 






blankets winter and summer. At Palm Springs 
the climate and the curative waters have kept the 
sanitarium filled for more than a decade, its isola- 
tion notwithstanding. 

Until ten or twelve years ago the valley, save for 
the railroad and the sanitarium, was almost empty. 
There were no perennial streams to divert for irri- 
gation. Yet a glance at the configuration of the 
narrow valley, at the snow fields of the peaks on its 
rim, should have been sufficient to demonstrate the 
presence of a strong flow beneath the surface. At 
the valley’s low southern end springs were oozing 
out of the desert into the Salton Sink, confirming 
the existence of the underflow. Twelve years ago 
the railroad, drilling a well, struck artesian water. 
But the importance of this find was not realized by 
the landseeker until a few years ago. Now there 
are hundreds of prosperous farms scattered over the 
basin, but at least 30,000 acres, partly owned and 
sold on ten years’ time by the Southern Pacific 
Company, still wait for the settler and the well that 
will bring the water to the surface. 

In this sheltered sunny nook things blossom and 
bear fruit before the appointed time. The earliest 
strawberries, grapefruits, oranges, cantaloupes, 
asparagus, apricots, table grapes, onions and vege- 
tables come from the Coachella valley. That’s 
why Semple could scratch a bungalow and inde- 
pendence out of an acre and a half. He harvested 
and shipped out of season’and got hothouse prices. 
More than once he shipped fresh figs—the Easterner 
gets them only when they are dried—after Christ- 
mas. As for dates—the big, juicy, fresh Deglet 
Noor date of Algeria which not one American out 
of a million has ever tasted—the Coachella valley 
is one of the three places in the United States that 
produces. them commercially, and it was in the 
Coachella valley that.the Department of Agriculture 
started its first date plantation of imported varie- 
ties. The date industry has grown so large that 
25,000 pounds of fresh dates have been shipped in a 
year and the date growers have formed an organiza- 
tion. Grape-fruit of high quality is being produced 
in increasing quantities. 

Though alfalfa produces heavy yields and Egyp- 
tian cotton is becoming an important factor, the 
Coachella valley is essentially a district in which to 
produce out-of-season specialties without the ex- 
pense of covering every acre with glass and heating 
it with steam pipes. It has deep, fertile, easily 
worked soil, most of it without dangerous quantities 
of alkali; it has a midwinter growing season and 
large markets close at hand. There are high and 
grammar schools, banks, telephones, power lines 
and ice plants at Thermal, Coachella, Mecca and 
Indio. Improved land with water can rarely be 
bought for less than $200 an acre, but half the avail- 
able good land is not yet under irrigation and culti- 
vation. A good deal of this unimproved land can 
be bought for $65 to $90 an acre on ten years’ time 
from the land department of the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

Those who are coming to the Pacific Coast shop- 
ping for land will find it profitable to take a look at 
the Coachella valley. 
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a The homeseeker who is wise enough to measure carefully every opportunity will not 
ang overlook Kern County. Kern County offers so much to the settler, so much in the way of 
mung actual opportunity to get ahead that a realization of these offerings means decision to locate 
5 ago j in this county. 
rater. Kern is a tremendous county. It 
-d by sa as is as big as three New England 
there bE ite rae ‘ : git ee wi tere states and it has room for 200,000 
r the : Sees ee : settlers. This statement will hold 
anal Soe : Mek ee apt good for the present, but ten years 
acifi Pitas Seat. 5-7 from now there will be a different 
some bate story, for settlers are coming in at 
that a rapid rate. 
j Kern County produces so wide 
1. and : and so varied a list of products, 
rliest E her resources are so tremendously 
upes, 3 important that the county could 
vege- easily be bottled up for half a 
‘hat’s century and her people would want 
inde- for none of the common necessities. 
ested ; From her mountains come precious 
° 4 minerals of all kinds and life-giving 
seem i water and fuel and power. From 
= her plains come cattle and sheep 
hrist- and other live stock. From her 
eglet fields, grain and alfalfa and hay; 
n out from her orchards, oranges and 
ralley lemons and all kinds of deciduous 
that fruits; from beneath her surface 
1 thie oil and water. The productiveness 
Seon of the county is measured only by 
; the activities of her people. The 
yane- resources have only been scratched. 
that Development will grow with in- 
dina crease in population. 
uniza~ Kern County is a pioneer in 
luced irrigation, The Kern River sup- 
plies water enough to irrigate 
2gyp- 270,000 acres. The underground 
, the supply is inexhaustible. 
ich to Kern offers rich, cheap, fertile 
e ex- level land, an abundance of water, 
ating and an ideal growing climate. 
easily Send at once for our beautifully illustrated literature. It tells the story of 
\tities Kern County in word and picture. You can judge for yourself of the opportuni- 
1 and ties here after you have read this literature, and we vouch for its trathfalness. 
1 and 
lines Address all communications to 
1 and 
Aig T. F. BURKE, Secretary 
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= KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
time 
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Homeseekers, Attention! 





















FORTY-ACRE “EQUIPPED” 
FARMS 


An “Equipped” farm means that we will locate 
you on a “forty” of new, clean, strong land, with 
ample water for irrigation; with trees and seeds 
especially adapted to the soil; and necessary farm- 
ing implements placed on the land. 


These forty-acre tracts are located in the best sec- 
tions of the Sacramento Valley, in selected districts, 
close to good markets. 


The equir t, bined with and included in 
the price of the land, establishes you at once upon 
property which will return crops the first year and 
enable you to know just where you are. No guess 
work. No experimenting. 











OUR EXPERT SERVICE FOR 
THE BUYER 


Save time, bother and money. No matter where you 
intend to locate, engage the services of a land expert. 
Get good land. Do not pay exorbitant prices. 


Every homeseeker should be informed as to proper 
land values, conditions of eoil, necessity of cheap 
water for irrigation, most profitable crops, etc., be- 
fore purchasing land anywhere in California. Let 
us help you decide where you can best grow apri- 
cots, prunes, al figs, anges, lemons, olives, 
walnuts, alfalfa, — 

For a nominal fee we will make land examinations, 
appraisals, and furnish | and reliable re- 
ports upon any parcel of land anywhere i in the State. 
A small amount spent for expert advice may save 
you hundreds of dollars. 

Every homeseeker should avail himself of this op- 
portunity. 
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CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
Shasta Resorts 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and 
Coast Country 
Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs 


San paket and Santa Clara Valleys 
Lake County 
Lake Tahoe Region 

Klamath and Crater Lakes 

Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Sacramento Valley 

San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


rts and Springs 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 
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Bringing the Rain Through a Ditch 


No danger of drouth when there is a water supply like this. Yolo County gets its summer rain from 
Clear Lake, where enough water is impounded to irrigate over 100,000 acres each season. This water 
is distributed through eighty miles of canals and 240 miles of laterals. 


Besides this isientinn system there are innumerable Lng systems in the county; the subterranean 
supply can be easily tapped and a well an ping plan at 1 





The Yolo farmer does not worry about lack of summer rain. The rainfall averages over sixteen inches 
anyhow, but this is supplemented at small cost by irrigation. 


The soil in Yolo County is mellow, warm and fertile, with good drainage. It is ideally adapted to 
grain, alfalfa and fruit. 


Yolo County Will Help the New Man 


Yolo County wants the d. No matter to what conditions he has been accustomed 
or how different the California eat all of farming seem. Here he will find help on every hand to show 
him how they do things in California This county has a Horticultural Commissioner who has eight 

ts. Then there is the Farm Adviser, whose duty it is to help every farmer who needs 
his counsel and advice. 








At Davis is located the State University Agricultural Farm, where the Yolo rancher may consult 
authorities as to soil, irrigation, stock, fruit and crops. 


We want the new settler. We have something to offer him in the way not only of land opportunities 
but comforts and conveniences. 


Send for our beautiful new 32-page illustrated booklet containing a beautiful color picture of Tilly 
Alcartra, the World’s Record Dairy Cow. 














Mr. H. S. Maddox, Secretar: Yoo » County Exposition Commission and 
Yolo oe Trade, 
rome bly California. 
Please send me your new Ph yrs illustrated booklet containing color picture of Tilly Alcartra. 
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20 Acres of Alfalfa 


Twenty acres of alfalfa and a few dairy cows in Fresno County will assure any man a 
comfortable, dependable income year in and year out. 





Most people have the idea that because Fresno County is the leading center for the pro- 
duction of raisins, this county is not suited to other farming pursuits. 


This idea is erroneous. Fresno County produces over $40,000,00c worth of products of 

all kinds annually. Of this vast wealth only $5,000,000 comes from raisins. Cereals are 
roduced to the value of $3,000,000; wines and brandies $3,000,000; lumber and mill work 
3,000,000; deciduous and citrus fruits $2,250,000; alfalfa and dairy products $2,000,000, 

etc. : 

There is a great opportunity in this county for the practical dairyman. Rich, fertile land, 


plenty of water for irrigation, good markets, good transportation facilities and an ideal 
climate for farming are some of the inducements offered. 


In Fresno County the Small Farm Predominates 


Large acreages are unnecessary. An energetic farmer with twenty acres will make more 
than his eastern cousin with eight times that amount of land. 


Make us prove that statement. We will be more than pleased to do it. For instance, 
H. R. Kamn, in competition with his neighbors, produced 11 tons 1505 pounds of alfalfa 
from one acre of land. This is an unusual yield to be sure, but the average is from six to 
eight tons. 


Fresno County wants more “small” farmers—intelligent, aggressive agriculturists who will 
assist in making every acre in the county produce its full quota of foodstuffs. 


For detailed information and splendidly illustrated literature, address 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno 


or either of these organizations: Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. . . Kingsburg 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce Fowler Chamber of Commerce 

Coalinga Chamber of Commerce Coalinga Parlier Chamber of Commerce 

Selma Chamber of Commerce Selma Riverdale Chamber of Commerce... Riverdale 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce i Laton Chamber of Commerce 

Reedley Chamber of Commerce Kerman Chamber of Commerce 


Fresno County, California 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


HELP WANTED 





443 ACRES nae ge oh in San Joaquin County, close to 
Stockton. Improved roads, ri h 


sac! 
culars from W. H. Daniels, R. 
Box 47-4 47-A, 8 n. 


YOLO COUNTY hres wig le Rf 
—. price fmmye ~ oe 
ion and on ap ion. 
Winter, Owner, Tancred, Yolo appli Calif. 


FOR 8. yg ote lot, 25x150, Niles, California. One 
block Saas: P. Station. Fruit barn, etc. 37 miles 
m San Francisco. $800. Ad owner, 2536 High 
Bireck, Fruitvale, California. 





186 acres in a rich 
and stock. De- 
Address John E. 





RAILWAY MAIL AND POSTAL CLERKS. Examina- 
tions soon; over 2000 appointments yearly. Prepare at home. 
Write for our Plan No. 311 of payment after appointment. 
Philadelphia Business College, Civil Service “Department, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“U. 8. CONS wants men for the Consular Ser- 
vice. Salaries $2 Prepare for exami- 





to $12,000 a year 
nation A mail, > free. merican Law and Con- 
sular College, Washington, D. C. 





FREE mma a ae BOOK tells of about 300 000 pro- 
tected positions in 8S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There 4 a big chance here for you, sure and 
gen erous wy, ‘etime Serre. Just_ask for woe 
914. Syieetion Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue aig A Valley _ 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. 
all-the-year-round climate on coast. Health resort. wat 
derful Medicinal Spri Fine conamtics tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. "Saver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, renege t wants settlers. ~ pe in- 
ducements; yen it land; railways; ies aos cheap 
irrigation; ears “7 


y for farms to ‘alfalfa, 
, grains, it, etc.; limate like @ California: ample mar. 
uced excursion be’ ng -wrranged. 














Box 111. 





PLEASE DON’T ANSWER THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
unless you mean business. $1.00 sample free. Fountain-Pen 
Searchlight Co., Hartford, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CAPITAL introduced for Sound poescon gga of all kinds. 
laced. Under- 








5% Commission. Bond and stock issues p! 
writing procured. References exchanged. Address Cooke & 
Byres arcourt Street, Dublin. irdiend. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS ; $10 to $100 each; 
constant Dn ag L or os cases time; 
epmeenenee course Details free. 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas ‘Dank ank Bic . Cincinnati, Ohio. 








REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 





REAL ESTATE—British Columbia. Two stock ranches 
at very low prices, account unusual conditions. ;. Industry 
healthy and ranches are big producers. emberton & Son, 


326 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS IN VALLEY OF VIR- 
ginia, 5 and 10 acre tracts. L mve den and up. “~ and 
farming country. Send for litera’ now. F. Baume, 
Agrl. Agt.. N. & W. Ry., 267 pres Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


FACTORIES WATTeD. Cheap hydro-electric power, 
rail and water rates and sii textile and furniture center, 
openings for 100 factories; cannon mod lenty. Guaranty 
Co. to aid. Write Cc lumbus, Ga. 


rATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free, Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free searc et 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS seCUBEP OR abe ir RETURNED. Send 
sketch for free searc! Dg ‘aay Latest and most complete 
atent wr ever Ragen EY ‘or free distribution. George a4 

<immel, Attorney, 242 Barrister Building, Washington, 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for pat- 
ents procured nee me. Three books with list 200 inven- 


pone wanted sent free. Advice Free. I get uatens or no fee. 
. Owen, 108. Owen Bidg., Washington, D. 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS ee Bal 6 PR ge Experience 


. Send today 
merece booklet—it's free. Marks-Goldsinith 
Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 


DUPLICATOR DEV. -<S 






































THE “UNIVERSAL” DUPLICATOR will reproduce 
50 perfect copies of anything made with ty ter, pe 
pencil in ten minutes. Experience unnecessary simple, 
clean. ~~ glue or gelatine. Letter Size $3.25. Write for 
booklet. Reeves Duplicator Co, Mfrs., 419 Park Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Ba 





LOOK! $50. each: writing moving picture plays. Our 
complete easy instructions tell’ how x 
spondence course unnecessary. We have special offer. De- 
tails free. E-Z Scenario Co., S 309 West 93d st., New York. 





OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD COINS WANTED—$50 paid for Half Dol. 1853 no 
arrows; $5 for-1878 Half S. Mint; $100 for 1894 Dime 8. 
Mint. -Many valuable coins circulating. Get posted. Send 
4c. Get our Illus. Coin Circular. Send now. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 65, Fort Worth, Tex. 


OLD COINS gg AND SOLD. Spring qialegne 
~ of coins for sale, free collectors only. Bayne cx 
jogue, quoting prices I pay For Cred 10 cents. m. 
lein, 101 Tremont St., Boston, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr ya xOUS poh agg 1000 $2.50 
$9.00, 10,000 $15.00 | here. Price list free. Also 
pn mg mailing, | dh writing, petasing, etc. Reasonable 

t let shop on t Pacific Coast. Blum's 
eer tieine pty Williams Bidg.. San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL. Cairngorm, historic gem of the “Scots, $1 00 
per carat, cut ——~ diamond. La assorted stock precious 
stones. Gems to order also. lustrated = free. The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, 


COUNTY Hy pay he Mare ng vacant Govern- 
ment Land, $2.50 per County. ic Easy to see and 
select your choice. Booklet ou irculars free. Write 
Joseph Clark, Sacramento. 














SPEND YOUR VACATION, spare time, etc.. every 
summer th: insects, butterfies. 1 pay big prices. 
women. Get Eth ope Send 2c stamp. 


an 
i Sinclair, Entomologist, D , Los Angeles, Cal. 


FUROR ASS RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 

m an expert (not an agent) who will select for you items 

that, grouped together, will make a distinctive collection of 
books. Address Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


NATURALIZED AMERICAN. born and educated in 
London, would accept position as private secretary or travel- 
ing companion to a sencemen. Speaks French and oe 
Address G. R. L., care Sunset Magazine, San Fran 
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Ge" 
ere 


Annie Wright 
Seminary 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-first Year 
oe endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 


ry and general courses. rtificate admits to Smith, 
Wellesley: Vassar and the: eading state universities. 


Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. 


cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal 
Rt. Rev. F. W. KEATOR, D. D., Pres. 




















s CLASS'PINS 


FRINGS & MEDALS 
EW BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE 


C.K. GROUSE COQ. 
ORTH ATTLEBORO MASS..BOx A 5 


LANGUAGES®. aaa tral 








ographic OP cari 


German—French— English-Itallan—Spanish -™ 

y other language learned quickly and 
po "by the Cortina Method et home with 
Disk Co -Records. Write for tree book- 
let today; easy payment plan. 


reeset ORTINA- PHONE 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
Write Or Call For My oe a a = 1 OL OD 8 


BASSETT INSTUTUTE NEVADA BANK BLDG 
Atgorr ar ké , SAN FRANCISCO. 








One mile from Stanford University. Se ets ee ae 
West. Grammar and ts. Pupils en at any time. 
Catalogue. Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL, 





DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 


Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lot of FREE STUFF ff you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK. 
But if you are anxious to develop your taient 
with a successful cartoonist 





so you can make 


and SAMPLE LESSON 
PLATE, and LE Vv ex 
THE W. L. is. School of Cartooning 
0 Leader Bi ___—CLEV ELAND, 


Good memory is absolutely essential to success, 
for memory is power. 
7 Ped dew Method 
maine zon — concentration, 
will, ae gue thou, oy speech. 
Write today for my free book, ‘How to Remember” 


iy —faces, names, studies; a/so copyrighted Memory Test. 
= Memory School, 708 


Auditorium Bldg. 





Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
pan ee to get one of ind. Thay ny today for list of 


penings o to earn Big M 

beliing ape yh whtle You ta you ore and testimonials s from 
are earning $100 to 

@ month. “ics nearest at ofice. Dept.581 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S Suaneaansneattins 

Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco . 








SELF STARTERS 


are untrained men who start. Many have bettered their position by 
taking our course in Automobile Engineering. Get a thorough 
of iring and Learn how to 
operate gasoline ¢ engines of all kinds. “More an in Califor- 
nia than any other western state. Here is a field with a future. 
We p dead 5 Ky find a position. Endorsed by Home Industry League. 
Booklet describing this aod 60 other practical and 
money- — courses sent FREE. Write today. 


OF CORRESPONDENCE, Dept. 9, Underwood Belding, San Francisco 








“CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST PREACHED IT’’ 
AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
SENT FREE 


Address P. O. Mission, Frest Unrrarian Courcu 
FRANKLIN AND Geary Srs., San FRaNncIsco 





noe S TAMMER 


k, “Hew te Sto mering,”— tise 
po on whee talking. — rae) iiterature FREE 
M. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School = Stammerers, 
1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALivonmta . 





~ Delivered to You Free 


and DAYS TRIAL and 

Weree 06 ence tn tarps Mastreget 
, line of , and the 
ing complete line f tlapetes, Hoes ona icra isp, ane fee 


terms. 
Sica, Bes Marae ea 
Do we rs hele 
peat CYCLE Cl TO US. 
CYCLE CO., DEPT. L-216, saan 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced mea. 





whenever you boast and be safe. 
Displayed wherever jewelry is sold. 


TovcHWoop{ 





Plays 





MANUSCRIPTS UNIVERSAL 
SOCIETY OF WRITERS, INCORPORATED, BUSINESS SERVICE 
IF YOU 
ARE IN 
DIFFICULTIES 
Regarding the Sale of Plays, Stories, or Photo plays, 
r method 


write for ou! of selling. Small charge to register. 
No charge to | sell, Address Society only, 220 Sth Ave., N. Y. 











TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, ay 
~y Bldg., Los Angeles 


Pacific Building, Sen Francisco 
Cincinnati 


Aleske Deihting, ae 
New York 


ae THE HAIR ROOT 


7. painiess, narmiess.” No lot Free, | Write tovday 
» 4 MABLER, 458D Maui PARK. PROVIDENCE. B. L 
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| East and 
any time, 
TO,CAL, 


RAW? 
NOW 


RAND PRIZE 
swer this ad. 
IN A WEEK. 
D your talent 
yu can make 
6e in stamps 
*LE LESSON 


‘artooning 
ELAND, O. 





48 SERVICE 


*hoto plays, 
to register. 
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Employer 
page furnish you with all the help you 
may ni 


Employee 


we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 


782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


; PnACEES: 
| 2nd and Main Streets..... ........... Los Angeles, Cal. 
> | 7th Street and Broadway.. ............... Oakland, Cal. 
2nd and H Streets .......... ee pene Sacramento, Cal. 
528 Jackson Street.................... San Francisco, Cal. 
121 Marchesault St. (Mexican Office) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Design No. 524, by Jud Yoho. Est'd cost, $2,500 


A REAL BUNGALOW BOOK 


Showing the cream of 1,000 practical, distinctive designs and plans of 
Real Bengsiows. actually built for §400 to $4,000; suited to any 
pacts Contains photos, exterior and interior views, plans, size of 
ptions, estimated costs, etc. Also 
vainabie hints and on bungalow build- 
ing, written 3 an expert. 1915 Edition de Luxe, 
112 pages (largest exclusive crane book 
published) a een aera RSE & 
Worth many times its cost to any home builder. ost Paid 
Send check, money order or stamps. Money back if not satisfied. 


JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Craftsman, 300 Bungalow Building, Seattle, Wash. 

















and permanent.”— 





of Fat."* 
No Hard Work. 


No Dieting. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and eesom vr 
to stay. One month's trea $5.00. 
New York, A PERMANENT “REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
‘The cure is positive and permanent.""—NV. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority."—NV. Y. World, 


“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
N.Y. Sun, Aug., 
1891. Send for lecture ‘‘Great Subject 


R.A egy 7 Your reduction is assured—reduce 
Mail, or office, 1870 Broadway, 








THE 


STORM KING LANTERN 


Wind & Rain Proof—200 Candle Power } cent 
per hour. Operates 15 hours on one filling of 
gasoline or kerosene, The highest powered, 
most economical, and safest lantern ever mace, 
for farmers, dairymen, contractors, sportsmen, 
watchmen, and for shows, boats, railroad yards 
and way stations, Automatically cleaned, cannot 
clog. No wicks to trim, no chimneys to wash, 
no smoke, no smell, no dirt. A quick and profit- 
able seller for dealers and agents. If you want 
one for your own use, ask your nearest hardware 
dealer to send for one on trial. If you want the 
agency write for our Special Lantern Proposition. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 


448 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 



















Neurasthenia 
Or Nervous Exhaustion 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest liv- 
ing physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says 
“Neurasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and 
that it is due largely to habits which may be cor- 
rected by giving attention to causes of this ailment. 


In his new book—‘‘Neurasthenia’—Dr. Kellogg gives 
results of his experience with thousands of cases treated during 
the nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not dry and 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting and easily 
understood. If you suffer from nervousness—exhaustion— 
sleeplessness—or any other form of Neurasthenia, get this book 
and study it. It shows you the way out—teaches you how to 
obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 


250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. 
Several full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular 
price is $2.00 but, to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library. paper covers to sell 
at only $1.00. Send your order and remittance today. You 
take no risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied 
with the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at 
once and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
2103 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 





Detroit Marine Engine 


Free Trial 
GREATEST EN- 
GINE BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED. 
Money refunded if 
you are, not satis- 
hed. 2. Qand 4 cyl. 


2to 50h. p. Suitable 
for any boat ; canoe, 










Sent on30 Days 


Demonstrator; 

Agent wanted \ 

in each boat- 

ing community. 

Special wholesale 
rice on first out- 






jr, will not back-fire, 
iaaies ah petro pices cranking; reversi- 
ble, only. three moving parts. Send for new catalog. 
Detroit Engine Works, 1240 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 













SECURED OR FEE ssFree report as to 


PATENT: RETURNED Patentability 


Illustrated Guide Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent FREE. 
WANTED NEW IDEAS. Send for our list of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 751 Ninth, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


ah og tev» ae Should impart to Ner Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical a Wife Should Wave. 
Write for ‘‘Other People's Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 767 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA, 
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The First Article by 


Col. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


His Own Story of 
The Building of the Panama Canal 


Success of Government Methods 


Illustrated with paintings by W. B. Van Ingen and from photographs 


A direct and clear narrative of the foundations of the success of one 
of the greatest achievements in human history. 





The War from an American Point of 
View, by George B. McClellan, former 
mayor of New York and Professor of Eco- 
nomic History, Princeton University. A sum- 
mary of the positions of the nations involved, 
of the possible effect of the war on America, 
and of our obligations to be prepared. 


The New Conditions in War—As Seen 
from the German Side, by James F. 
J. Archibald, correspondent for Scribner’s 
Magazine with the Austro-German army. 


Illustrated with the Author’s photographs. 


King Albert of the Belgians, by De- 
metrius C. Boulger, author of “ The 
History of Belgium.” Illustrated. The king 
whose character and misfortune have won 
for him the sympathy of the world. 


The Shunway, by Armistead C. 
Gordon, author of “Maje.” Illustrated by 
Walter Biggs. Another of his delightful 
stories of the old South —of Mars’ Jeems, 
Ommirandy, and others. 


John Galsworthy’s Novel, The Free- 
lands. The young folks have already 
furnished romance. Mr. Galsworthy’s broad 
interest in life has never been more attract- 
ively revealed. It is a very human story, a 
story that will enlist and hold your interest 
and your sympathies from beginning to 
the end. 


Alice’s Child, a story by Katharine 
Holland Brown. Illustrated by May Wilson 
Preston. A story of an orphan, of an adopted 
mother’s devotion, of love and loyalty. 


The Border-Land, by Francis Parsons. 
A story with a strange psychological experi- 
ence, of adventure on the firing-line of the 
Mexican frontier, of the influence of heredity. 


Pal.—The Story of a Dog Who Re- 
Enlisted, by Lloyd Dorsey Willis. 
Illustrated by Howard V. Brown. Pal was a 
fire dog who loved to run with the horses, 
a regular ‘‘ smoke-eater ” of the palmy days 
of the old Fire Department. 





Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine may begin with any number. The subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
Remittances by draft, express or postai money order, or in currency if sent by registered mail. No 





extra charge for C di ge. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, 


For other countries in the postal union single subscriptions $4.00. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ss 
“Extradited 


Casio from Bohemia” 


Poor little letter! When Hoskins got it, he set right out 
for New York City as fast as he could go and—when he got 
there—But it’s all told better by O. Henry in one more of his 
wonderful stories. 274 of them—about war and love and people— 


ne \ are yours at a little price if you send the coupon at once. 

aireaady 

s broad A W orld 

attract- Record for e 

tosichiog Henry has made anoth d. Up ot mM 

7 O. Hen: made another recor Pp others and not to you? Wil 
interest 0 tes daw tha pane oes to press 1,200,- ou let this chance go and 

: 000 volumes have been sold—1,200,000 ter pay a big price for the 
ung to volumes all over the world—overa million set? Or will you send this cou- 


in the United States alone. So bigis O. pon now and join the millions 
Henry’s power—that these books have who have wept and laughed and felt 
piled up set on set—volume on volume— better for the reading of these warm, kindly, 
. reaching steadily and quickly far above joyous, tragic pages of life? Will you send 
larine the sale of any other short stories in the —_ this coupon now and be one of the thousands 














. 1 history of the world, who get the books at half price and little pay- 
Wir Son ments? Send only the coupon today without 
Will you Ict this man with his power for money. Make up your mind after you get 
\dopted laughter and tears take his treasure to the books. 
ty. s * 
18 Volumes vivid Kiplng FREE 
with Life 
rsons. ‘ 12 volumes of 0. Henry. | Not only do you get “‘O. Henry”, but you get free 6 vol- 
experi- 274 stories—one long novel, | ymes of Kipling—the best he wrote—Kipling who knew the 
mehr Bt Head poe) torn British soldier as no one ever did or will again. “Tommy 
of the ce ee corkinine, 169 | Atkins” is dying today in the trenches. The Taking of Sun. 
6 ne: Kipling. ne : 
wedi ty stories, proms and long ay ge ey when the —— — a “+ 7 3-15 
u 2 novel, Bound in red clot as they were born, gives a hint of what they may do REVIEW 
and gold tops, gold backs. ter wee | _ cooties on, rs a Din” pet. Ba 
recalls the deathless heroism of plain men in 
0 Re- battle. Now is the time to read Kipling, Se leving Flese 
Willis : Picling ny ce all yee the et. eee the owe of = rae ee glia ‘ 
3 rench or German, Austrian or Hindu or British—these stories of war in sakes sea a 
] was a and love are true of all men regardless of nation or flag. Henry's works in'i2 vol 
horses, The Two Sets We pay all charges both ways. tn oot 11 beep the ook 
Ly days you don’t like the books send them mathe ba ete ticiee wok cater 
a} Free on Approval back atourexpense. Otherwise Fm Rg Cay pe Meg 
3 cents a day pays for them. Send the coupon to- 7 = sys, return both sets at your expense 
—__—__—. day for the Kipling free. Send the coupon today 7 
: : Name 
) a year. for O. Henry at half price—Don’t wait and be 
ail, No too late. Send today. 


. em \: REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. A Occupation 

CITY 30 Irving Place New York 7 ine beautiful three-quarter leather edition of 0. L | 
% & favorite For this luxurious binding, change above 
eae to $1.50 a month for 13 months. 
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“Imagine a person tall, 
lean and feline, high- 
shouldered, with a brow 
like Shakespeare and a face 
like Satan, a close-shaven 
skull and long magnetic 
eyes of the true cat green. 
Invest him with all the cruel 
cunning of an entire Eastern 
race accumulated in one giant 
intellect, with all the resources 
of science, past and present, and 
you have a mental picture of Dr. Fu- 
Manchu, the ‘Yellow Peril’ incarnate, 


in one man.” 


The Fu-Manchu stories, each one com- 


plete in itself, appear exclusively in 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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An Appeal to Americans 


By 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Sole Clearing House for All Belgium Relief 


We oh Savalas we aeieien Oe We Sox $0 eave crore wie, men, 
children. greatest commissary undertaking in 
wie oll Gide d bee a be oleae 


We Need Food Supplies as Well as Cash 
i ee 8 ne goes, without reserve, for the purchase 
of food. 














donated wil! be credited state, and, whenever it can be done 
spent within the borders of your state. We pay the freight from 
a speci fend donald fo oganicaton transportation. 
companies, postofh emors and state committees are 
aiding Our hh ae M 5 dity-Sve intial dion: i constantly 
carrying food. But—Our es ny poe Are Fae Too Too Shotti 
Has Your State Sent a Ship to Belgium? Is It Planning to Send One? 
Is there a committee for Belgium relief in your community? 
If there is none, start one under our official sanction. 


Are You Helping? If Not, Send in Your Name Now! 


Make out your or money order, or send cash either to state come 
mittee co-operating with this Commission or to the New York Headquarters: 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium 





71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Checks to the Woman's Section should be made out to 
Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer, No. | Madison Avenue, New York. 











The Commission for Relief in Belgium 


American Commission for Relief in Belgium Italian Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Spanish Commission for Relief in Belgium Comité National de Secours et D’Alimentation 
Executive Officer—London 
rit Herbert Hoover, Chairman 
Executive Officers—New York 


Lindon W. Bates, Vice-Chairman 
Robert D.. McCarter, Hon. Secretary 
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Baker’s Cocoa © 
Is Delicious 





xx OOO OOD OOOO IIT III ee 


While millions of ‘people use it, viii are millions 
more who ought to use it; its nourishing and 
invigorating qualities make it an. ideal food 
beverage and its perfect natural flavor never. be- 
comes unpalatable. Try it:morning and night, 
morning or night, regularly for a week, and it is 
more than probable. that you will like this de- 
lightful and ‘healthful drink so well that Eyat will 
always use it. 
CAUTION: 
Avoid imitations, accept only packages bearing our 
trade-mark; itis a guarantee of absolute purity. 











Send for our free hoohiot of Choice Recipes 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 





a 


PK Sia. 
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AN EXPOSITION VISTA 


A GREAT CHARM OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, WHICH OPENED AT SAN 

FRANCISCO ON FELRUARY 20TH, IS IN THE GLIMPSES O THE BLUE BAY OF SAN FRAN- 

CISCO AND ITS SHELTERING HILLS WHICH ARE GAINED THROUGH THI RAINBOW- 

COLORED ARCHES AND COLONNADES IN MARCH THESE VISTAS WILL INCLUDE THE 
PAGEANT OF THE NATION S NAVY 


REPK ( DINFCULY Pt A COL PHOTOGRAPH MA AT 1 BY ¢ a 

















HOMESTEAD 


PAINTED FOR SUNS MAGAZINE RY CHARLES J. DICKMAN 
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AO) HERITAGE , 
SS No, — 
\ By ALICE DAY PRATT 
\ 
N “Ancestral acres,’”’ who falls heir 
: \ Thereto, in ghostly company 
a . Of prince and lord and feudal chief 
% : Who held dominion harsh and brief 
j \ And drew their selfish barriers close 
} \ Twixt mead and spring and haunted wood 
‘ \ And f th hind— 
\ nd trespass of the common hin 
| \ . 
; \ In fellowship of such he tills 
a \ Neglected and depleted fields 
“4 N 
\ And for the sport of such preserves 
; \ The gracious life the f ield 
: \ e gracious life the forest yields. 
é N - 
i \ ; 
; \ Who breaks a homestead in the West 
' : And leads the trickling water through 
\ Where all was parched and brown and bare— 
\ Converts a plain of stark distress 
: To green delights and loveliness— 
\ Who makes a lean land bountiful 
, For man and beast and winged bird, 
| ‘ With him his great Creator walks 
: e . In kinship, on his faithful round, 
And with him gardener Adam talks 
} XS) The language of ancestral ground. & - 
* N N NW -—a~ N 
aS el 
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COPYRIGHT 1915 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., C’NCINNATI 


HE hostess whose linens win the admiration of her 
guests is blessed with something more than good taste. 


She is twice-blessed in knowing the value of Ivory Soap 
for keeping delicate fabrics like new. 


Fine linen cannot stand the effect of ordinary soaps. Free 
alkali, unsaponified oil and inferior materials soon discolor and 
destroy the minute threads and fibers. The only way to wash 
such pieces safely and beautifully is to use soap that is mild, 
pure and of the highest grade. That, as you know, is Ivory. 





To Wash Fine Linen 


Use water that is warm, not hot. If the water is hard, soften with 
borax. Make a thick lather with Ivory Soap. Do not rub the soap 
on the fabric. Soak the pieces thoroughly in the lather; then rub 
the spots gently with the hands, sousing the material up and down 
in the suds. Rinse in several warm waters until all traces of the 
soap are gone. Rinse once again in boiling water, followed imme- 
diately by a rinsing in as cold water as you can obtain. Hang in 
the sun, if possible, but do not let the linen dry completely. Iron 
without sprinkling. 
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THE PVLSE OF THE PACIFIC 


Dame Rumor’s Fight Against the Expositions 


AME Rumor has long legs and good 
D wind. Once she gets started it is 

hard to overtake her. And she has 
been exceedingly busy the past eighteen 
months. There is scarcely one well-known 
business house in the United States which 
Dame Rumor has not consigned into the 
hands of the receiver since industry began 
to slacken two years ago. Every reader 
will personally remember having ‘‘heard” 
that Blank’s big department store was 
about to close its doors, that the city’s 
largest jewelry establishment had been 
secretly taken over by the creditors. Yet 
Blank’s department store and the jewelry 
establishment are still doing business at the 
same old stand under the same manage- 
ment. 

In spreading tales of woe concerning the 
international world’s exposition at San 
Francisco Dame Rumor became both leg- 
weary and hoarse. It would not open at 
all, she reported at first. Overtaken and 
run down by the heavy boots of fact she 
started afresh, announcing that the world’s 
exposition, on account of the war, had 
degenerated into a local fair. She is still 
going, but the boot of fact is once more 


ready to descend upon the vicious busy- 
body. The opening of the world’s exposi- 
tion on the appointed day, February 


‘twentieth, gave the lie to one set of reports; 


the truly international aspect of the world 
exposition, revealed after the opening, will 
shortly put an end to the baseless, wholly 
unfounded reports of the lack of foreign 
exhibits. 


The Truth About San Francisco 


N its physical aspects San Francisco’s 
I exposition differs radically from all its 

predecessors. Since the World’s Colum- 
bian exposition practically all the great 
fairs have been variations of the White 
City. In the grouping of the main palaces, 
in their audacious architectural design, in 
the oriental coloring of walls, ornamenta- 
tions, domes and towers, in the won- 
drously beautiful, absolutely original light- 
ing effects. described on other pages of this 
issue San Francisco has broken with every- 
thing that is hackneyed in exposition build- 
ing. And never has an amusement street 
had a greater number of costlier productions 
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than the long row of expensive conces- 
sions on the Joy Zone. 

Seventy-four empires, kingdoms, repub- 
lics and states are exhibiting at the exposi- 
tion; of this number sixty-one have erected 
buildings of their own. The war merely 
spurred belligerents and neutrals to greater 
efforts. Even Belgium had a splendid 
exhibit; France in December cabled the 
specifications for its magnificent pavilion 
at a total cost of three thousand dollars; 
today the structure is practically com- 
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SAN DIEGO’S DOVES OF PEACE 


Since the opening of the Panama-California Exposition 
at San Diego the pigeons that swarm over -the Plaza, 
fearlessly roosting on the visitors’ shoulders, have 
become a most popular feature. In order to save the 
birds from death through gorging, the Exposition 
management itself sells the bags of grain and reduces 
their contents when the doves are in danger of 
over-feeding 
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pleted. Holland, Argentine, Sweden, Japan 
and China increased their exposition appro- 
priations after the outbreak of the war. 
These are dry, statistical facts; anyone 
may verify them by walking through the 
grounds counting the foreign and state 
buildings. As the opening itself definitely 
smothered the calamity stories busily 
peddled by Dame Rumor, s0 these statistics 
prove the true international character of 


the exposition. 


Will the Expositions Pay? 


HE capital raised and spent by an 
exposition company is not returned 


to the contributors. The man who 
buys stock in an exposition company do- 
nates his money for the good of the com- 
munity. The only task set the director of 
the company is to complete the exposition 
with the funds raised for that purpose and 
to pay the running expenses out of the re- 
ceipts. When an exposition accomplishes 
this object and closes its gates without a 
deficit, it is a financial success. And this 
success depends primarily upon the attend- 
ance. 

Of the American expositions Chicago’s 
has been the most successful, yet Chicago 
failed to pay running expenses during the 
first two months after the opening. St. 
Louis faced a large deficit at the end of the 
second month. Practically every exposition 
ever held spent more money during the 
first six weeks after the opening than it 
took in from gate receipts and concessions. 

San Diego opened its exposition on New 
Year’s eve. It will stay open for a year. 
The public will have abundance of time to 
visit the exposition. The low railroad rates 
from the East do not commence until 
March 1. January and February in San 
Diego are the wettest, rainiest months of 
the year. Under these circumstances San 
Diego’s exposition should by all the rules 
of the game have balanced its books at the 
end of January with a neat entry in red 
ink. A large deficit would have surprised 
no one. 

Instead, San Diego’s exposition paid all 
its running expenses the first month out of 
receipts and had a surplus left. This as- 
tounding feat was due partly to efficient 
management, but in the main a steady, 
good average day-after-day stream of 
visitors made this result possible. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S OFFICIAL DELEGATION MARCHING UP THE PRADO OF THE SAN DIEGO 
EXPOSITION LATE IN JANUARY 
The photograph reproduced above shows the splendid background of the Panama-California Exposition grounds. 
Though every other exposition ever held in America failed to pay operating expenses during the first two months 
of its existence, San Diego’s Exposition succeeded in accumulating a surplus over expenses during the month 
of January, rainy weather of more than normal duration notwithstanding 
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In San Francisco the sale of season 
tickets had to be discontinued six weeks 
before the opening. The unprecedented 
advance sale of bulk admissions led the 
management to believe that it could obtain 
more money by suspending the reduced 















































AN OUTDOOR CAFETERIA 
The Santa Fe railroad'’s exhibit of real Indian life at 
the San Diego Exposition has proved to be a strong 
drawing card. Note the squaw’s supply of meat on the 
stockade and the tower of the California Building in 
the background 
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-Tates. 














And the number of pre-opening 7 
visitors who paid twenty-five cents to see J 
the unfinished buildings last fall and early 7 
winter broke all similar exposition records. | 

If these straws have any meaning at all, 
they indicate that the two Pacific Coast 
expositions will be most successful finan- 
cially, the war notwithstanding. 


The National-Defense Hysteria 


ONGRESS solved the intricate prob- © 
C lem of naval defense by the good old § 
time-honored compromise method. 7 
Without giving the problem adequate con- 7 
sideration it voted money for two dread- © 
naughts and a number of auxiliary vessels. | 
Five submarines and a hospital ship were 7 
stricken from the recommendations. Con- 3 
sidering the fact that a modern sea fight © | 
leaves very little human material either for 7 
the undertaker or the surgeon, the refusal 
to build a hospital ship may have been 
justified, but the value of the submarine |] 1 
as been so firmly established by the pres- | « 
ent war that the appropriation for but one 
sea-going submarine and the reduction of 
the building program by five smaller sub- 
mersible vessels constitute a serious blunder. — | 
The value of the dreadnaught remains to 7 | 
be proven. So far the greatest naval accom- | 
plishments and engagements have been 
fought exclusively by high-speed dread- 
naught cruisers, vessels which could fight 
rings around the comparatively slow Ameri- 
can battleships. These 28-knot dread- 7 
naughts, differing from the heaviest capital | : 
ships only in the number of long-range guns © 
they carry, have demonstrated that speed, 7 
the ability to keep out of range, to give or : 








eke, j 








avoid battle at will, is one of the decisive © 
elements in modern naval warfare. Yet 
the United States has no ships of this type 7 
whatsoever. . 


When Watchful Waiting is Profitable 4 


HE dreadnaughts authorized in Jan- 
uary will be completed some time in 
1917. By that time developments in 
the science of warfare may have rendered 
them as obsolete as concrete-and-steel fortifi- 
cations are today. Should the United States 
in the near future be involved in trouble | 
arising from the present war, they will be of | 
no more use than a slingshot. Considering 
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AS THE MILITARISTS MIGHT HAVE HANDLED 
THE SITUATION 


the need of immediate defense, the money 
appropriated for the ponderous vessels is 
thrown out of the window. 

To the calm observer it would seem as 
though the time were propitious for a 
policy of watchful waiting in matters affect- 
ing the national defense. Every month of 
war brings possible European antagonists 
of the United States nearer to the point of 
complete exhaustion, and for defense against 
possible enemies in other quarters the pres- 
ent equipment is fully adequate. 

The United States can afford to watch 
and wait. If Europe continues its insane 
armament race after peace is concluded, 
then it will be time to formulate a thorough 
policy of national defense based on the ex- 
perience of the present war. If Europe 
disarms even partially, if submarines and 
aérial craft are perfected still further, the 
twenty millions appropriated for two slow 
dreadnaughts will be practically wasted. 

Since the United States cannot become 
a first-class military power in twelve or 
six months, common sense would seem to 
dictate a period of watchful waiting. 


Protecting the Innocent Bystander 


HIS war is not of our making. The 
United States did not throw one 
single straw upon the pile that burst 
into flame. The belligerent nations, on the 
contrary, with a full foreknowledge of what 
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their doings implied, have been indus- 
triously engaged in hauling fuel for ten years. 
They knew what they were doing, yet they 
played with matches around the pile of their 
building. 

Having striven with might and main to 
prevent the conflagration, it now becomes 
the sole duty of the United States to guard 
its own interests and those of other neutrals. 
This duty will become exceedingly difficult 
during the next few months. The war be- 
tween Germany and England, as is usually 
the case in family quarrels, is taking on a 
savage, ruthless character. Before the 
federal government’s protest against British 
interference with American ships carrying 
American goods to neutral countries had 
been settled, Germany officially threatened 
savage submarine warfare upon English 
marine commerce. By the time these lines 
appear in print, Germany will have had an 
opportunity to make good her threat. 
Since it has been established that English 
liners traversed their home waters under 
the American flag, vessels rightfully flying 
the Stars and Stripes may suffer. And in 
reprisal against German activities England 
may decide to erect even higher barriers 
against the trade between neutrals. 

If American exports of copper, cotton, 
petroleum, grains and other commodities 
are to be maintained, it behooves the 
United States to take a firm stand against 
German attacks upon neutral vessels and 
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against English interference with neutral 
trade. Only the firmest, unyielding insis- 
tence upon the full rights of neutrals can 
save American overseas commerce in these 
trying times. And it behooves the American 
public to forget party politics, to give the 
efforts of the President an undivided sup- 
port. 

The case of Naco proved that a friendly 
but insistent firmness brings results. 


The Case of the Philippines 


AVA is approximately the same size as 
J Mindanao; Java supports a population 

of thirty millions; Mindanao has four 
millions. 

These figures contain an indictment 
against Spanish rule in the Philippines; they 
are also an indictment against the character 
of Mindanao’s population. The island home 
of the wild Moros is capable of support- 
ing as large a population as Java’s. The 
failure of Mindanao’s population to mul- 
tiply, to clear the forests and conquer the 
rich soil proves that this population ranks 
below Java’s populace in grit, stamina and 
character. To this day Philippine planters, 
business men and factory owners complain 
incessantly that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult, despite higher wages, to obtain 
native labor. And it is true that peonage 
in the Philippines is not one whit different 
from peonage in Mexico. In both countries 
peonage has its root in the character of the 
people. 

American civilization, American institu- 
tions rest upon a base that was more than 

















Spokane Spokesman-Review 
WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE? 
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Tacoma Ledger 
A DANGEROUS THING TO LAUNCH 


two thousand years in the building, and the 
men who laid the first row of hewn stone 
many, many generations ago were of far more 
promising stuff than the Filipino is today. 

All of which is said to point out the futil- 
ity of attempting to make a miniature 
United States out of the Philippines. Even 
if centuries were given to the task, the out- 
come is dubious. Conditions in Mexico 
today are not much better than they were 
in 1815. In Central America the republican 
form of government is a hollow mockery; 
only where a strong dictator has the reins 
does a fair degree of order prevail. In 
South America the level of civilization de- 
pends almost wholly upon the strength of 
the Caucasian blood. 

The present level of civilization in the 
Philippines can be maintained and raised 
only by the maintenance of a strong central 
government in American hands. Upon this 
point: practically all impartial observers 
agree. If the maintenance of such a gov- 
ernment is too onerous a task for the United 
States, the best course would bé to cut the 
hawser immediately and entirely, to cast 
the islands adrift and forget that we ever 
controlled them. To hold out the promise 
of speedy autonomy merely strengthens 
that Filipino element which corresponds to 
the forces that keep Mexico in a continuous 
turmoil. 


Hunger and Martial Ardor 


HE world’s supply-of cereals was 
short last July. Drouth had reduced 


. the. Australian wheat yield to one- 
fourth. of a normal-crop; in Canada the 
wheat harvest lagged a hundred’ million 
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Missoula Missoulian 
IF THE PRICE OF WHEAT KEEPS GOING UP 


bushels below the previous year’s figures; 
in France, Germany, Italy and Hungary 
the harvest was below normal; Argentina 
was short. A small loaf was in prospect. 

The war closed the Dardanelles and 
bottled up Russia’s vast supply. The war 
removed five million tons of cargo ‘space 
from the world’s available tonnage, lifted 
charter rates to unprecedented heights, 
decreased the size of the loaf and lifted its 
price even in countries whose sea lanes 
were not closed by the war. 

There are increasing indications that 
Germany finds it difficult to feed her armies, 
her prisoners and her civil population. 
Holland, Scandinavia, Denmark, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, Switzerland have all been hit 
hard by the fearful rise in the cost of food 
coupled with wide-spread economic dis- 
turbances. In England and France the 
threat of German submarine attacks upon 
merchantmen sent the price of wheat still 
higher, while it fell in Chicago when the 
program of submarine commerce-raiding 
became known. 

Blockade or no blockade, every European 
country is facing a most serious situation. 
This spring and early summer the full 
economic effects of the war will make them- 
selves felt. Unemployment will assume 
vast proportions, and it will cost the un- 
employed more than ever to keep body and 
soul together. 

Will the martial ardor of the nations con- 
tinue at white heat in the face of distress 
and starvation? 
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In the meantime the farmers of the Far 
West are viewing wheat at $1.65 a bushel 
with joyous eyes. In California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Utah the rainfall, the 
principal factor in determining the size of 
the summer’s crop, was ample’ during 
January and February. In the wheat dis- 
tricts of eastern Oregon and Washington 
little snow fell, but February began with 
heavy rains and the indications are for a 
normal yield on a largely increased acreage. 
Western Canada had ample moisture in 
midwinter and promises to increase the 
wheat area by sixteen per cent the coming 
spring. 

There will be ample wheat this fall if 
the warring nations come to their senses 
and allow its proper distribution. 


The Crisis in China 


CCORDING to press reports of cir- 
cumstantial detail, though uncon- 


firmed from official sources, Japan 
has seen fit to make use of the conditions 
created by the present war to move ten 
steps forward in her effort to establish her 
Asian hegemony. If the reports detailing 
the twenty-one demands by Tokyo upon 
Peking are true, China will cease to exist 
as an independent nation and will become 
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Los Angeles Tribune 
THE ENDURANCE RACE 
Western editors have given up the attempt of solving 
the problem of Mexico. The above cartoon represents 
the situation-below the line as almost hopeless in the 
monotonous recurrence of new “revolutions” 
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merely a Japanese province. Japanese 
officials will have the dominant voice in the 
administration of the vast republic and 
Japanese trade will be extended at the ex- 
pense of all occidental nations. 

In other words, Japan closes China’s 
partially Open Door with a bang, if the 
report is authentic. 

For many years it has been the policy 
of the United States to insist that all na- 
tions shall have equal trade opportunities 
in China and that Chinese territorial in- 
tegrity shall be preserved. In this policy 
American diplomacy has been foiled time 
and again. Manchuria, Mongolia, Shan- 
tung, the Yang-tse valley and other “spheres 


of influence” are not open to the trade of © 


all nations except in name. 

Will the United States acquiesce quietly 
in the proposed Japanization of China, if 
Japan really proposes to take the step 
attributed to her? 


The Motor Tourist in the Wild West 


ECENTLY the editor of a Chicago 
R automobile publication wrote the 
adjutant general of Arizona asking 
whether the militia would be mobilized this 
summer to patrol the motor highways in 
the remote sections of the state or whether 
the protection of the transcontinental motor 
tourists would be left to mounted citizens’ 
posses. 

Unfortunately the adjutant general is 
unable to call out the Arizona militia for 
this important service and experience has 
shown that there is no reliance upon vol- 
untary citizens’ patrols. But it is possible 
that a number of Apache bucks from the 
San Carlos reservation may be induced 
by the Arizona Automobile Club to aban- 
don the seat of the alfalfa mower for the 
season and keep the main auto highways 
clear of the horned toads. A number of 
Yakima Indians have likewise signified 
their willingness to donate their services 
and their automobiles to serve in a similar 
capacity on the highways through the 
Washington wilderness where the blood- 
sucking woodtick of the northwest has 
been seen as late as 1914. Should these 
precautions prove insufficient, first aid to 
the injured may be obtained at the numer- 
ous camps of kinematograph cowboys 
along the principal auto trails. 
Automobile tourists from the East should 
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not omit to obtain a non-resident license © 
The limit bag is © 


before shooting buffalo. 
ten a week. 


Ammunition and scalping knives are for 4 
Hair re- | 


sale at every gasoline station. 
storer may be had at the same places. 


Roping the Wild Jitney 


N the discussion of the problems created 
by the advent of the passenger-carrying 
motor vehicles in and around Los An- 


geles (see SUNSET MAGAZINE for January, | 


page 47) it was predicted that the “jitney 
bus” and its problems would before long 
ride triumphantly up and down the full 
length of the Pacific Coast. Now the pre- 
diction has come true. From Seattle to 


San Diego the papers in cities large and © 


small are filled with almost hysterical dis- 
cussions of the new transportation problem, 
city councils are wrestling with it, public 


utility commissions, courts and _ legisla- a 
tures are gravely pondering over its various [| 
Not a few managers, employees 7 


aspects. 
and bondholders of street car companies 
profess to be scared about the jitney bus’ 
effect upon their earnings. 

That the effect of the jitney on the in- 
come of electric transportation concerns 
is not at all slight is shown by the estimate 
of at least $60,000 a month loss of revenue 
to the Los Angeles Railway Company; a 
company operating a single line connecting 
two small towns in California reported to 
the Railroad Commission that jitney bus 
competition had cut its earnings below the 

















Seatile Post-Intelligencer 
JITNEY BUS-TED 
In Seattle the advent of the jitney bus caused the city 
administration to abandon the P 
an electric line to the suburb of Renton. -In San Fran- 
cisco the jitney bus has begun to compete with the 
municipal car.lines and drastic regulation is discussed 


by the city fathers. Not for many years hasatranspor- 
tation question caused as much discussion on the Pacific | 


Coast as the sudden growth of the nickel-a-ride auto 
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bond interest charges; in Oakland delega- 
tions of motormen and conductors re- 
quested the city council to regulate the new 


| carriers; in Seattle the advent of the jitney 


bus caused the city council to turn down 
several proposed bond issues for the ex- 
tension of the embryonic municipal car 
system and for the acquisition of new lines. 
In San Francisco the jitney bus owners 
significantly promised to give the municipal 
car lines a wide berth and a clear field. 
The assertion that the trolley companies 
of the Pacific Coast have seen their earn- 
ings shrink by $8000 a day since the advent 
of the jitney bus is not at all exaggerated. 

But the jitney business, despite its mush- 
room growth, will neither kill the street car 
companies nor will it cripple them, for the 
simple reason that the average jitney bus 
as at present conducted does not pay. 


WHY THE JITNEY DOES NOT PAY 


There are few touring cars on the market 
whose operating cost, including gasoline, 
oil, tires, repairs, interest and depreciation, 
is less than five cents per car mile. If a 
jitney bus runs a hundred miles a day it 
must take in at least five dollars to pay the 
cost of operation, provide interest on the 
cost of the car and to accumulate a fund out 
of which a new car can be bought when the 
old one becomes worthless. 

This necessary revenue does not include 
the driver’s wages, which would add 
another two dollars and a half to the daily 
cost. Since the average revenue of a jitney 
is estimated to be four dollars a day, the 


>» owners are losing money. They are ex- 


changing the money invested in the car 
and its equipment for the five-cent fares 
and throwing in their own labor to boot. 
They can continue to do this until heavy 
tire and repair bills or the general collapse 
of the vehicle force them out of business. 

Additional taxation, license fees, pre- 
miums on indemnity bonds, limitation of 
load by law, additional equipment and other 
factors certain to come through the in- 
evitable regulation will in the course of 
time reduce the number of jitneys to a 
minimum. 

THE JITNEY OF THE FUTURE 

The fact of the matter is that touring 
cars are not built to provide the owner with 
revenue. It is almost certain that specially 
built light buses will appear on the streets 
to compete with the electric cars. They 
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will have a far larger seating capacity than 
the touring-car jitney. Such vehicles, 
though, will require a heavy capital out- 
lay. This type of conveyance will be far 
less popular than the jitneys because it 
will of necessity be slower and give a less 
frequent service. And it is the frequent 
service of the jitneys that has made them 
popular. The fate of an attempt to oper- 
ate motor buses with a large seating capac- 
ity in competition with electric urban and 
interurban lines is foreshadowed by the 
career of a concern which operated one 
hundred and forty of these vehicles in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. It went into 
the hands of a receiver six months after 
it started. 

Along the Pacific Coast where climatic 
conditions make all-the-year operation feas- 
ible motor transportation has come to 
stay. Both in and outside the cities it 
will continue to be a boon to the traveling 
public. But the present-day jitney craze 
will be short-lived unless the touring-car 
owners raise the fare to a level that will 
give them an adequate income. 


Charity and the Law 


IGHTEEN months ago the city coun- 
E cil of Los Angeles passed an ordinance 
providing for the inspection and 
licensing of all charitable institutions so- 
liciting funds from the public. Under the 
provisions of this ordinance several old, 
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Spokane Spokesman-Review 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


February marked the opening of the first transconti- 
nental telephone line by the Bell system. Despite the 
distance of more than 3000 miles conversations are be- 
ing carried on hourly between San Francisco and New 
York. So perfect is the line thatthe spoken word is trans- 
mitted as clearly and distinctly as over a local circuit 
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respected, well-known charitable enter- 
prises of the city were put out of business 
or reorganized, as the inspection revealed 
waste, extravagance, inefficiency and even 
downright dishonesty. In every respect 
the ordinance had a salutary and distinctly 
beneficial effect. 

Against this ordinance the Salvation 
Army has conducted a continuous fight 
which was carried to the California supreme 
court late in January. Alleging that the 
measure deprived it of the free exercise of 
religious worship, the Salvation Army at- 
tacked the ordinance. 

‘Los Angeles has not deprived the Salva- 
tion Army of religious freedom. It has 
merely ordained that an accounting shall 
be rendered for every cent collected by the 
organization for charitable purposes. But 
the Salvation Army maintains that it did 
not have to obey the authorities. It has 
never rendered an accounting anywhere 
to anyone. It has disposed of the large 
funds collected on two continents as its 
leaders saw fit. 

The clean-up among charitable institu- 
tions after the passage of the attacked 
ordinance proved its need. Is the Salva- 
tion Army above the law? Or are its 
leaders in Chicago fighting a_ beneficial 
ordinance compelling publicity because 
they have something to hide? 


The Vanishing Soup Kitchen 


ELLY’S “army of the unemployed,” 
the riots in Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle last winter 
served their purpose. The threats and 
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RETURNED AS UNFIT! 


Sunset Magazine 
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THE USUAL ’QUAKE IN MEXICO 






ominous growls of the I. W. W. speakers 

hit the mark. Thanks to the spectacular 7 
occurrences of last year public attention 7 
this winter was focused upon the unem- 7 
ployed problem and for the first time in- 7 
telligent, systematic efforts were made to 7 






find a permanent solution. At last the 


public, even the ultra-conservative press of © 
the West, have realized that an able-bodied © 


man may be very anxious and extremely 
willing to support himself by his own labor 
without being able to do so. 


organizations are not at all the proper tools 
with which to handle the problem. 


SYSTEMATIZING THE WORK 


Registration and classification marked the 
beginning of these systematic efforts to 
provide relief. Hitherto there have been 


no reliable data whatsoever concerning the | 
extent of unemployment in the United © 
States or any of its political subdivisions. | 


One guess has been as good as another. 
Reliable statistics covering the entire field 
and maintained for a period of years form 


the only basis upon which a permanent 


solution can be attempted. San Francisco 
started this statistical work by a census of 
the unemployed resident heads of families. 
It found 1400 and was able to provide emer- 
gency work for most of them. Several other 
western cities followed San Francisco’s ex- 
ample and registered the resident unem- 
ployed with dependent families, but unfor- 
tunately the work was sporadic and did not 
include a census of the transient jobless. 






And it has 7 
also been clearly recognized that charitable | 
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FEEDING THE UNEMPLOYED AT PORTLAND, OREGON 





Despite the large number of jobless men who @rifted to the Pacific Coast, the situation has been handled 
this year without the trouble that was caused by the “armies of the unemployed” 


APPLYING THE WORK TEST TO THE JOBLESS 


On the heels of registration came segre- 
gation. The work test was applied to appli- 
cants for aid in a score of. cities. They had 
to earn food and shelter in the sweat of the 
brow. Portland’s municipal lodging house 
fed and sheltered several hundred men 
every night, but the guests were not re- 
ceiving charity; they paid their way by 
working in the municipal woodyard. In 
Fresno, California, the unemployed were 
preparing to repeat last year’s scenes when 
a citizens’ committee organized the relief 
task and offered the jobless men work on 
the streets. Not a few rejected the work 
because it did not pay standard wages, but 
they did not stay in Fresno. The universal 
application of the work test will gradually 
bring about a reduction in the number of 
professional tramps who never work. 

Compared with last year, the present 
winter has brought forth very little trouble 
with the jobless in the Far West. But the 
lack of riots by no means indicates that the 


problem has been solved. So long as modern’ 


industry is subject to violent fluctuations, 
both seasonal and irregular, just so long 
will the problem of the unemployed tend to 


become more and more acute until society, - 


through a better distribution of labor and 
opportunities to labor, reduces the number 
of surplus workers to a minimum. Only a 
start has been made, but the wide interest 
in the problem gives hope of its eventual 
solution. 


last winter because the relief work was systematized 


The Crime of Ignorance 
OR many centuries the veil of silence 
has been spread over the natural 
functions comprised in the reproduc- 
tion of the species. Under this veil, in the 


hot-bed of prudish ignorance, disease has 
flourished almost undisturbed. It is only 
within the last ten years that attempts 








THE WORK TEST 
Pacific Coast cities this winter are not passing out 
charity to the unemployed. Portland and many other 
communities have established woodyards where appli- 
cants can earn food and shelter by honest labor 
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BREAKING THE “CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE” 


A medical missionary of the Oregon Social Hygiene 


Society telling the workers of a railroad shop about the 
dangers lurking in promiscuous violation of sex morals. 


The investigations of the social hygiene societies have 


disclosed conditions which no parent can overlook. The work is supported largely by private contributions, 
though the various states could well afford to protect the coming generations of men by appropriations instead 
of granting aid only for the purpose of fighting livestock diseases 


have been made to lift a corner of the veil, 
to let the sterilizing sunlight of wetted 
sear the corruption. 

No army moves without a screen of 
scouts and patrols to expose and uncover 
the traps set by the enemy. But the army 
of the young moves into the battlefield of 
life absolutely ignorant of the dangers 
lurking in the exercise of a natural instinct. 
To expose these dangers, to warn adoles- 
cence of the consequences of sin and trans- 
gression, to minimize the results of the 
social evil and to protect the unborn gener- 
ations, these are the objects of the Social 
Hygiene societies. 

MEDICAL HOUSE MISSIONARIES 

The medical missionaries of these socie- 
ties talk to the young. What they tell the 
boys, the warnings they give them, con- 
stitute a more powerful, effective plea for 
morality than a hundred tracts. They talk 
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to men, save them from the clutches of the 
quacks, by their warnings induce them to 
lead cleaner lives. And they issue pamph- 
lets tactfully explaining to boys and girls 
the consequences of ignorant transgression, 
teaching parents how to protect their 
children and enlighten them in the ado- 
lescent period. Advice and copies of these 
pamphlets are given free by the secretaries 
of the various state organizations. | 

Oregon has hitherto appropriated state 
money for the work of the Oregon Social 
Hygiene society. The appropriation should 
be renewed. California, Washington, all 
the Western states would do well to use 
state funds in the fight against the Red 
Plague. Millions were available to protect 
cattle against the hoof-and-mouth disease; 
it is time that a small part of this sum 
should be made available to protect the 
coming generations of man himself. 
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The Trend of Western Legislation 


N November Nevada voted to extend 
[ix franchise to women; in February 

the Nevada assembly obeyed the de- 
mand of a trainload of business men and 
voted, from purely politico-commercial rea- 
sons, to reéstablish the divorce colony in 
Reno by reducing the residence require- 
ments from one year to six months, and to 
revive the noble sport of backing the ponies 
by legalizing the pari-mutuel system of 
betting on race horses. 

Compared with the moral reform wave 
that swept over the West in November the 
record of the Nevada assembly offers a 
decided, not to say startling, contrast. 
And the legislators did it openly. They 
argued that horse racing and matrimonial 
singlefooting increased the supply and 
speeded the circulation of legal tender. 
Had there been fewer of the newly enfran- 
chised voters around Carson City it might 
have come about that the faro dealer and 
the croupier would have been authorized to 
turn the card and spin the wheel in Nevada. 

The Carson City senate on February 11 
defeated the divorce bill by one vote, but 
Reno may exert enough pressure to have 
the vote reconsidered. 

In the meantime the Nevada legislature 
is putting the finishing touches on its re- 
actionary program by a concerted effort to 
repeal the direct-primary law and return to 
the old convention system. Apparently the 
effort will be successful. 


WASHINGTON ATTACKS PRIMARY LAW 


The Washington legislature is attempting 
to keep the liquor problem at arm’s length. 
The wets presented a long hurry-up petition 
which threatened the forcing of a special 
election previous to the date of the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, but the legis- 
lature dropped the 100,000 names into the 
waste basket. More unanimous is the move 
to appropriate a special fund of $50,000 to 
aid the Governor in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. 

The old primary election law is up for 
heartless dissection, the remodeled measure 
proposing that parties may nominate candi- 
dates by a combination of party convention 
and selective voting, including the abolish- 
ment of second choice voting. 

Other important early-session bills are 
a new and more rigid fisheries code and such 
a revision of state land laws as to encourage 





The Pulse of the Pacific 

















Boise Statesman 
IN A WILDERNESS OF LAWS 


the settlement of the idle cut-over timber 
lands of the western part of the state. 


OREGON’S FIRE-BREATHING ECONOMY 


So thoroughly did the Salem legislature 
adhere to the economy program that the 
Oregon Journal felt constrained editorially 
to urge constraint upon the economists. 
The paper pointed out that a restriction of 
the state’s beneficial activities is not true 
economy, and it blamed the reactionaries 
for killing the State Conservation Commis- 
sion on the economy plea even though not a 
cent had been spent for this voluntary, un- 
paid body in two years. The legislature 
saved $100,000 by abolishing the decennial 
state census, killed an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the State Immigration Com- 
mission and ruthlessly plied the pruning 
shears on a long list of continuing appro- 
priations, though the State University and 
the Oregon Agricultural College escaped 
unharmed. 

The Senate almost unanimously battered 
a bill requiring the registering of lobbyists, 
after the House had as unanimously passed 
it. The Senate almost unanimously passed 
a bill permitting women to serve on juries— 
then immediately recalled and defeated the 
bill. The free-text-book bill of the last 
session, which hid a joker in favor of private 
and parochial schools, seems to be scheduled 
for a knock-out. A bill providing that the 
state shall lease, on a royalty basis, Albert 
and Summer lakes in southern Oregon, 
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which contain potash and sodium deposits 
worth an estimated $400,000,000 or more, 
is one of the big measures before the legis- 
lature. 


IDAHO WILL VOTE ON PROHIBITION 


The Idaho legislature has kept its pre- 
election pledge and passed a resolution sub- 
mitting the prohibition question to the 
voters at the regular election in 1915. 
Besides signing the resolution, Governor 
Alexander is urging the legislature to pass a 
law bringing about state-wide prohibition 
at the beginning of 1915, but opposition in 
the Senate will probably kill this proposal. 

While Nevada and Washington legisla- 
tors are striving to get rid of the direct- 
primary law, the Idaho capitol reverberates 
with arguments in favor of placing it on the 
statute books, the state having so far been 
denied the privilege of using this tool of 
democracy. In all probability the direct- 
primary law will be adopted. A number of 
progressive measures adopted long ago. by 
other Western states are up for considera- 
tion at Boise. 


SACRAMENTO MAKES HASTE SLOWLY 


No far-reaching new measures were in- 
troduced during the first half of the Cali- 
fornia legislature’s session, except those 
outlined in Governor Johnson’s message. 
The principal accomplishment consisted in 
raising the tax rates of the public-service 
corporations to meet the threatened deficit 
in the Golden State’s revenue, though the 
raise will probably be inadequate. Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s proposal to neutralize state 
elections by abolishing all party designa- 
tions on the ballot will come up during the 
second half of the session which begins 
March 8. 

The expected anti-Japanese bill denying 
Asiatics the right to lease agricultural land 
was introduced in due course, but it will 
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never emerge from the committee. Sac- 
ramento this year will furnish no music 
that will make Japanese jingoes dance. 
Two other bills, one directed against the 
employment of alien engineers and the 
second one making cohabitation of whites 
and Asiatics a felony, will probably be 
sidetracked. 
SWATTING THE ARIZONA VOTER 


The sovereign Arizona voter in Noverr- 
ber decreed that no initiated or referred 
measure endorsed by the voters should be 
changed in any particular. Whereupon 
the senate at once took a whack at the law, 
passed through the initiative, which pro- 
vides for almost universal old-age pensions 
and orders the sale of all poor farms. 
Disregarding the touch-me-not law the 
senate amended the pension measure by 
including poor widowers with children 
among those entitled to pensions, and the 
senate still further disregarded the will of 
the people by refusing to order the sale of 
the poor farms. Eventually the mess will 
be passed to the supreme court for judicial 
interpretation. 

The state chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress has drawn a new mine-taxa- 
tion bill which passed the senate despite 
the protest of the state tax commission. 
It fixes the value of a producing mine at 
four times the net production of the pre- 
ceding year plus twelve and one half per 
cent of the value of the physical improve- 
ments. The price of the output under the 
bill is determined by the average value of 
the metal for the preceding ten years. 

Viewed by and large, Western legislation 
this winter does not show the militant 
Progressive, up-and-at-the-abuse trend of 
two years ago. While the reactionary ten- 
dencies are sporadic and weak, the reformers 
are content to rest on their oars, satisfied 
with the advance made two years ago. 
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DRAWN BY CHAUNCEY MC GOVERN 


Manila is considered to occupy a more central position geographically than Hongkong, which for many years 

has been the tinancial and commercial metropolis of the Orient. The Foreign Trade Department of the San 

Francisco Chamber of Commerce recently pointed out that the war has seriously affected the vast power which 

Hongkong exerts over that section of the world, and that if the United States desires to secure a commercial 

foothold in the Orient an opportunity is now presented which may never come again. The plan is to establish 
a “free zone’’ at Manila as at Hongkong for the interchange of commerce for East Indian ports 


SHALL WE KEEP THE PHILIPPINES? 


A Promise That Was Never Made and a Performance That 
Means Much to Possessor and Possessed 


By LEWIS: R.. FREEMAN 


circulation and considerable local in- 

fluence a recent editorial, bearing the 
same title as that which heads this article, 
without, of course, the qualifying sub-title, 
concluded as follows: 


ie a Middle Western newspaper of wide 


“Tn the matter of the retention of the Philip- 
pines the United States is not a free agent. At 
the time of American occupation of those is- 
lands in 1898 the word of this country was given 
that they should be granted their independence 
as soon as their peoples had shown themselves 
capable of self-government, and Uncle Sam 


never goes back on his word. It is beside the 
question, therefore, whether or not it be to the 
material interest of the United States to keep 
the Philippines, or whether or not it be to the 
material interest of the Philippines to be kept 
by the United States. We have promised those 
islands independence when they are ready for 
self-government, and it is now but a question 
of deciding when that time has arrived. In our 
opinion, this will be in the very near future; so 
near, in fact, that it would seem to be in order 
for the coming session of Congress to set a 
definite date for turning the Philippines over to 
the Filipino.” 
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For the benefit of those who, like the 
writer of this editorial, are laboring under 
the delusion that the honor of the United 
States hinges upon any promise regarding 
the future political status of the Philip- 
pines made by this government at the time 
of their occupation by American troops, 
it will prepare the way for a clearer under- 
standing of the 
issue to say that 
there was no 
such promise 
made, either in 
Washington or 
by any responsi- 
ble American 
military, naval 
or consular rep- 
resentative in 
the Orient. 
Aguinaldo’s 
claims that such 
a promise was 
made him by 
Admiral Dewey 
and the Ameri- 
can Consul at 
Singapore have 
been definitely 
branded as un- 
qualified fabri- 
cations. It is 
true that both 
of the leading 
political parties 
of the United 
States are on 
record as favor- 
ing the granting 
of independence 
to the Filipinos 
as soon as the 
latter havedem- 
onstrated their 
ability to govern 
themselves, but 
these “planks” 
will have to be translated into something 
more tangible during the incumbency of 
one or the other of the parties in question 
before they may be fairly characterized as 
promises of the American government. 
This being so—the writer of the editorial 
quoted to the contrary notwithstanding— 
it is the material interests of the Philip- 
pines, and the material interests of the 
United States, which should, and it is sin- 
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A type of the Filipino * patriots” who have been hanged 
under American authority for undue bloodthirstiness 
in their demands for independence. This class may 
be counted on to aspire to rule the Islands 


cerely to be hoped shall, determine the 
future status of those islands. 


The bombshell which American occupa- 
tion of the Philippines proved to the Orient 
was nowise so startling in its effect as was 
that of the train of mines exploded by the 
development of American colonial methods. 
Education and 
sanitation, char- 
acterized as late 
as 1905 by a 
Hongkong _pa- 
per as “those 
twin fetiches of 
the colonizing 
Yankee,” were 
the mines whose 
explosion racked 
the by no means 
flimsy structure 
of established 
Oriental colo- 
nial practice to 
its foundations. 
And yet—rush- 
ing in, appar- 
ently as fools, 
where angels 
had feared to 
tread—the Yan- 
kees, undeterred 
by precedent or 
lack of prece- 
dent, achieved 
successes which 
the others have 
only begun to 
attain by cir- 
cling back and 
following in 
American foot- 


steps. Indeed, 
that is just 
what the British 


and Dutch over- 
lords in Malay- 
sia have been doing for the last six or eight 
years—following the lead of American 
educational and sanitational practice as 
applied in the Philippines. 

American sanitary methods were taken 
up by the British, French and Dutch 
Oriental colonies with a good deal of en- 
thusiasm, but education was a hard pill 
for them to swallow. Because the Philip- 
pines were America’s first colonial possession, 
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Manila lies close to a population of eight hundred millions of people. : 
as the metropolis of the Far East the possibility of turning over the Islands to the uncertainties 









To those who dream of her destiny 


of other ownership appear entirely opposed to the material interests of 
the United States and of the Islands themselves 


and because we knew of no other way 
than to give those under the flag the best 
we had, it seemed quite as natural for us 
to offer education to the Filipinos as to 
our own Indians and negroes. And as 
education called for school teachers and 
school houses, the first thing to do was to 
send the former and build the latter. But 
what a side-splitting joke, what a butt to 
poke ridicule at, that first transport load 
of Yankee schoolmarms was to the Orient! 
From Tokyo to Batavia, from Singapore 
to Bombay, the papers cartooned it, while 
civil, military and commercial Europe-in- 
the-Orient sat back and laughed. Some 
few of them stopped laughing after a day 
or two, but I found the most of them still 
holding their sides and guffawing when I 
visited the East four or five years later. 
“Your country is still sending school 
teachers to the little brown brother,” a 
planter of Selangor said to me. ‘Why 
shouldn’t we laugh? It was jolly funny in 
the first place when you didn’t know any 
better, but to keep up the bally farce after 
you have had a fair chance to see the folly 
of it is downright ridiculous.” Then, his 
tone changing from amusement to angry 
impatience, ‘Why, damn it all, man, can’t 
you Yankees see that if one of these Malays 
ever comes to know one per cent as much as 


a white man, he jolly soon begins to think 
he knows more? The first duty of the 
power ruling them is to see that they don’t 
attain to that one per cent. You’ve got 
to keep ’em down. The Dutch are doing it, 
and we’re trying to do it. God only knows 
how long we'll succeed now that you 
Yankees have begun building them school 
houses and feeding them out of a spoon.” 
This “repressive” theory of government 
I found the keynote of both ‘British and 
Dutch colonial policy in Malaysia at the 
time of my visit in 1904-5, but the leaven 
was working even then. The ones who had 
stopped laughing first at the “Yankee 
educational farce’ in the Philippines were 
the veteran Dutch and British civil serv- 
ants whose profounder knowledge of East- 
ern peoples made it possible for them to 
read a meaning in the writing on the wall. 
“For good or for ill,” a British official 
of the Federated Malay States told me at 
Kuala Lumpur in 1905, “we are going to 
have to offer broader education to the 
people of this peninsula. So, also, are the 
Dutch in Insulinde, and—mark this well— 
so, also, in India. It is not a matter of 
choice any longer. You Americans will 
make us do it. If I have learned one thing 
better than any other during twenty-five 
years of service in the Orient, it is that you 
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cannot extend a privilege to one branch of 
an Eastern race without ultimately having 
to extend it to all of the others.” 

A good many residents of one part or 
another of Malaysia—merchants, army 
officers, planters and even civil servants— 
to whom I quoted these remarks, were 
more or less inclined to pooh-pooh them, 
but—in August, 1911, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Dutch Indies, whom I inter- 
viewed in his summer capital, Buitenzorg, 
told me that it had become his policy to 
extend educational facilities in Java, Cele- 
bes, Borneo and Sumatra just as fast as 
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cided, in recognition of a very commendable 
demand, to set themselves to making educa- 
tion in India as accessible and wide as possible. 
With this purpose they propose to devote fifty 
lakhs at once to the promotion of truly popu- 
lar education, and it is the firm intention of the 
Government to add to the grant now announced 
further grants in future years on a generous 
scale.” 


Because America, proceeding on the 
theory that all men were born free and 
equal, could not but give the best that it 
had to the Philippines, the Filipino has 
been given a chance to acquire an education 





Dry hemp fibre. 





The Philippines supply the world with this product. 








The United States, young, rich, 


and, in a way, heedless of the morrow, might never have given any attention to the 
value of tropical holdings but for the accident of the Spanish war 


money was available for that purpose; and 
in December of the same year I heard 
Lord Hardinge, Viceroy of India, speak the 
following pregnant words in the presence 
of the King-Emperor and the assembled 
Durbar multitude: 


“Humbly and most dutifully submissive to 
his most gracious Majesty’s will and pleasure, 
the Government of India have resolved, with 
the approval of His Imperial Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State, to acknowledge the predominant 
claims of educational advancement upon the 
resources of the Indian Empire, and have de- 


limited only by his mental capacity to 
assimilate it; and because this was done in 
the Philippines it was inevitable that 
similar facilities must be offered to the 
masses of the rest of Malaysia, to those of 
the rest of European-controlled Asia, in 
fact. ‘For good or for ill,’ America has 
been responsible for giving the masses of 
southwestern Asia the first chance to grope 
their way out of the darkness of their 
“loved Egyptian night,” and the Filipinos, 
the first of the hosts to be “‘humored toward 
the light,” will also have the first chance 
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to pronounce a verdict as to whether it 
has been worth while or not. 

The tangible results of education in the 
Philippines show principally in a greatly 
increased percentage of literacy, in the 
remarkable increase in the number of na- 
tives passing the civil service examinations, 
and in an apparently universal demand 
for more schools of all classes. The fact 
that, at the end of fifteen years of American 
occupation, English is more generally spoken 
than was Spanish at the end of three hun- 
dred years under the Dons, is illuminative 
evidence of the way the educational facili- 
ties offered have been taken advantage of 
by the peoples of the Philippines. 

The other boon which the United States 
conferred upon the East by way of the 
Philippines was sanitation. Up to 1900 
sanitation in Malaysia, even in the great 
ports, was almost exclusively confined to 
measures calculated to benefit the Euro- 
pean. Much has been done, it is true, for 
the natives in such places as Saigon, Singa- 
pore, Batavia and Soerabaya, but it was 
generally prompted by a desire to lessen 
the menace to the European by improving 
the condition of the native and thus ren- 
dering him innocuous. When the Ameri- 
cans set to work on the theory that the 
brown man was entitled to just as good a 
show for life and health as the white, the 
British, French and Dutch, though a good 
deal surprised, were by no means as de- 
risive as in the matter of that shipload of 
Yankee schoolmarms. It was a good 
thing, they admitted not ungrudgingly, 
but too costly. The ease with which the 
various Philippine provinces and munici- 
palities were financing their sanitation 
work ultimately disposed of this objection, 
and Britain, France and Holland followed 
America’s lead. Out of this movement 
grew the Association of Tropical Medicine 
which, meeting every two years, brings 
together the most experienced physicians 
and sanitarians in the East to exchange 
views and arrange for concerted action 
between the various governments on prob- 
lems of “international health.” 

As a direct consequence of sanitation 
and the advanced treatment of disease, 
those dread scourges, bubonic plague and 
cholera, have been practically stamped out 
in the Philippine archipelago, smallpox has 
been robbed of its terrors, the ravages of 
amoebic dysentery and malaria have been 
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greatly reduced, the first successful treat- 
ments have been evolved for beri-beri and 
the hideous skin disease called “yaws,” 
the spread of leprosy has been checked and 
its horrors reduced to a minimum. As an 
immediate result of all this the Philippine 
death-rate has become the lowest of any 
extensive tropical region in the world, and 
the vegetative increase has begun to re- 
plenish the population of many districts 
left desolate by scourges of the past. Ma- 
nila’s sewer and water systems know no 
equals in the torrid zone. Modern sanitation 
has unquestionably been America’s greatest 
gift to the Philippines, and no tropical 
colony of another nation has ever known 
anything worthy of comparison with it. 

The first American engineers in the Philip- 
pines had a good deai to learn about trop- 
ical road-building, and until the impor- 
tance of adequate maintenance was driven 
home to them by sad and costly experi- 
ence their accomplishments did not com- 
pare favorably with those of the British 
in the Federated Malay States and the 
Dutch in Java and Celebes. The roads 
built in the last ten years, however, are the 
equal of any to be found in the tropics; in 
fact, I should say that the average of 
bridge work is more permanent and the 
average of metaling considerably heavier 
than for any other part of Malaysia, or 
even for India. 

The Department of Agriculture of the 
United States is, perhaps, the one American 
institution which competent foreigners are 
inclined to praise above all others, and the 
telling work done by the Philippine Bureau 
of Agriculture from the outset was unques- 
tionably largely due to the help it had from 
its parent in Washington. Working in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties, an 
improvement of agricultural conditions has 
been effected which is only less remarkable 
than those brought about by sanitation. 
Through special instruction in the public 
schools and experiment stations, and 
through the introduction of up-to-date 
implements, the primitive agricultural prac- 
tices of the past have largely given way to 
scientific methods of seed selection, culti- 
vation and harvesting. Irrigation projects 
aggregating several million dollars in 
cost have made possible the cultivation 
of considerable areas which would other- 
wise have remained unproductive. 

Lack of space precludes more than the 
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The Sultan of Bayang, in Minda- 
nao, is lord of a cocoanut forest 
covering many square miles 
around Lake Lanao 





mention of judicial, currency, civil service 
and fiscal reforms, the creation of the 
native Constabulary, the extension of 
rights hitherto denied them to the lower 
classes, as well as many other things which 
it would have been impossible for the Fili- 
pinos to do for themselves, and which, un- 
fortunately, there is little ground for be- 
lieving they would be able to carry on for 
long without outside assistance. Indeed, 
the fact that there is no conceivable 
way in which one can figure that the 
Filipinos can do as well for themselves 
the things which the Americans are doing 
for them constitutes—from the  Fili- 
pino’s own standpoint—the most potent 
argument why their islands should remain 
indefinitely under American control. 


It is easy enough to show why it is very 
much to the material interest of the Fili- 
pino—whether he believes it or not—to 
remain under the American flag, but 
whether or not it is to the material interest 
of America to keep him there is a two-sided 
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The resources of this region are 
enormous but the Sultan is a 
fierce individual and pro- 
moters are discouraged 






















question. The attitude of the average 
American citizen would seem to me to have 
been very well expressed by a rancher 
neighbor of mine. 

“Tf the Philippines want to go it on their 
own, why in the name of common sense 
shan’t we let them do it?” he asked me a 
few days ago. “We have fulfilled every 
obligation we owed them on the score of 
humanity many times over, and that at the 
cost of many lives, much money and the 
constant risk of a war with Japan. It may 
be quite true that a continued occupation 
of the Philippines would not cost us much 
more in lives or money, but the risk of a 
row with Japan is as great now as ever, 
perhaps greater. Running a chance of 
getting into the biggest fight we have ever 
had every day that we continue to hold 
those islands, it seems to me that it is very 
much up to our government to show that 
by remaining there we stand to gain some 
advantage great enough to make this risk 
worth while, or else to get out.” 

There is very little that can be said to 
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A few years ago the first automobile reached the country of the Igorot head-hunters. Today the 
percentage of motor cars to the population of the centers is 
higher than in many American cities 


controvert this argument, and in attribut- 
ing the view expressed by my clear-thinking 
neighbor to the “average American citi- 
zen,” I mean to be giving the latter full 
credit for his characteristic good sound 
common sense. In the face of the chaos 
which prevailed in the Philippines during 
the first five years of American occupation, 
it would have been impossible for us to 
have withdrawn with honor; but with a 
stable government established and that 
chaos a thing of the past, we can now, leav- 
ing the Filipino as a free gift the benefits 
of fifteen years of the most humanitarian 
colonial rule the world has ever seen, with- 
draw without a qualm on the honor score. 
This being so, and with the risk of our 
being involved in a foreign war increased 
at least 100 per cent by our occupation of 
this remote archipelago, it is indeed very 
much up to the government to show that 
by continued retention of the latter this 
country stands to gain advantages com- 
mensurate with the risks involved, or else 
“to get out.” 

Personally, I believe that there are ma- 
terial advantages which would accrue to the 
United States as a consequence of retaining 
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control of the Philippines sufficient to make 
it worth while to take whatever chance 
there is of foreign complications arising 
from that retention. In short, leaving the 
altruistic side of our work entirely out of 
the reckoning, I am fully convinced that 
the value to us in the future of controlling 
such a potential source of tropical supply 
as the Philippines would be sufficient to 
warrant our holding them, by force if 
necessary, against all comers for an in- 
definite period. The providing of such a 
source of tropical supply against the needs 
of the future would be only carrying one 
step farther the great work of providing for 
supplies of timber, power and domestic 
foodstuffs through timely conservation. 
Kidd, in his “Control of the Tropics,” 
writing a good many years ago, says: 


“If present conditions are not entirely mis- 
leading, we are about to witness an interna- 
tional rivalry for the control of the trade of the 
tropics on a far vaster scale than any which has 
hitherto been imagined. It is remarkable that, 
in the midst of other matters which hold the 
public mind, but the importance of which is 
trivial in comparison, the large issues which are 
involved under this head should have as yet 
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occupied so little attention. If we turn at the 
present time to the import lists of the world 
and regard them carefully, it will soon become 
apparent to what a large extent our civilization 
already draws its supplies from the tropics. 
In recent years we have been largely occupied 
in discussing the questions of our own industrial 
production. Yet it is curious to reflect to what 
a large extent our complex, highly-organized 
modern life rests on the production of a region of 
the world to which our relations are indefinite or 
entirely casual—a region which has, it must be 
remembered, hitherto produced no example of 
native government successful in the European 
sense, but towards which, nevertheless, no po- 
litical party and no school of thought have so 
far set forth any scheme or policy either con- 
sistent in itself or possessing the merits of being 
generally acceptable in principle.” 


The division of Africa until it is aptly 
characterized as an ‘“‘annex of Europe’ is 
the best example of the coming to pass of 
the intense international rivalry for the 


© control of the tropics so clearly forecasted 





by Kidd. Europe was driven many years 
ago to the measures of conservation we are 


© so tardily adopting in America, and the 
) struggle for tropical holdings—Germany’s 
) natural and legitimate desire for a “place 
~ in the sun” was one of the principal of the 
" underlying causes of the present world war 


-now in progress is but an extension of 
the policy of prevision which prompted 
that conservation. The United States, 
young, rich, and (in the contemplation of 


» what it has been the fashion to refer to as 
~ our ‘inexhaustible natural resources’) heed- 
> less of the morrow, has not yet felt the 
> pinch of hunger that has sent the European 
» nations on “foraging expeditions” to the 
© tropics; and yet our exports of foodstuffs 
© have decreased with startling rapidity as 
~ home demands have mounted, while even 
» more rapidly has increased the value of 
~ the products which we have bought from 
» tropical countries. 


And still, with our 
characteristic American carelessness of the 


ss future, there can be no doubt that, but for 


the accident of the Spanish War and the 
sudden accession of tropical holdings which 
followed it, we should have given little 
attention to a matter which European 


» nations have come to regard as vital to 


their existence. If one is inclined to ques- 


, tion this, let him consider how, even now, 
} with islands in our possession which are 
> capable of supplying the tropical products 
| demanded by this country for centuries 
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to come, far from having the foresight to 
outline a definite policy looking ‘to their 
permanent retention, the administration 
has at least the passive acquiescence of the 
country behind it in its plans for relinquish- 
ing our control. 

The following table shows the value of 
the tropical products imported by the 
United States for year ending June, 1913: 


COBOR as ine cereale $ 17,389,042 
MR a 8 atte ee oss . 118,963,209 
BN se ae osc gs Sends oasecnve 49,075,059 
Manufactures of fibres.......... 76,972,416 
Prams-and NUtss 5... 5... ss ss 2082,088 
Re ea 24,790,417 
SAG Seige ent open eee 15,138,895 
CS" RSE Sra Se rae 101,333,158 
| SIR a aa 1,651,813 
Vegetable oils............. 38,112,883 
Silk, unmanufactured........... 84,914,717 
PR CESS oie iain vw ooioione Sx Lea a 6,187,136 
REESE RED A a eee 103,639,823 
cc. RE See ert ae eee ae ae 17,433,088 
PEM EMOOS. es oo os 35,919,079 
Manufactured tobacco....... .. “Gea ass 
CRE WOES Soo 550 os ek 8,880,000 


$751,401,991 


The Insular Bureau of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the various islands of the Philip- 
pine group, with their aggregate area of 
Over 125,000 square miles, can produce 
several times the value of products now 
imported by the United States from trop- 
ical countries. This is not a mere ex cathe- 
dra statement, for the specific areas and 
districts of each island of the archipelago 
that are adapted to this and that product 
have been surveyed and mapped, and care- 
ful and conservative estimates made of 
their potentialities. 

It is a very significant fact that those 
countries having the greatest balance of 
trade against the United States—Brazil 
and the other tropical South American 
republics, Cuba, India, Egypt, etc.—are 
the very ones which furnish the bulk of the 
things which are produced in the Philippines. 
The tremendous importance of the develop- 
ment of those islands, the influence of this 
development upon the future prestige and 
commerce of the United States, should ap- 
peal to every thoughtful American; for if this 
country were producing in the Philippines, 
whose markets it controlled, those things 
for which it has now to depend on foreign 
countries from which it receives slight 
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compensating trade in return, it would 
wield a power over the commerce of the 
world comparable to that which its posses- 
sions, now circling the northern Pacific, 
enable it to exert in world politics. For it 
would then be possible to say to Brazil, 
for instance, ‘“‘We have our own coffee and 
rubber;” to Cuba and Java, “We have our 
own sugar and tobacco;” to Japan and 
Italy, “We have our own raw silk;’’ and to 
each of these, and to all of the others in 
the same class, “We will take such of your 
products as we need, but you must buy also 
a commensurate amount of ours.” 

The Manila Merchants Association has 
pointed out a very signal advantage that 
should accrue to the United States as a 
consequence of the continued occupation 
of the Philippines, and the argument is 
one that this country, preparing for an 
enormous foreign trade expansion, would 
do well carefully to consider. The associa- 
tion calls attention to the fact that, as the 
business of the islands increased with the 
growth of industry, and the people at- 
tained a consuming capacity consonant 
with their capacity to produce, the require- 
ments of this market (which the United 
States would, of course, control) would 
necessitate the carrying of permanent 
stocks in Manila which could be drawn on 
to supply the demands of China. United 
States manufacturers would then have an 
advantage in the competition for Chinese 
trade which could not be secured by those 
of other countries, for the reason that no 
European nation has a base in this part of 
the Orient with a territory warranting it 
to carry a really large stock. 

Under present conditions of trade in 
China several months must elapse from the 
time goods are ordered in Europe or 
America before they are received. Nearly 
all purchases are made through brokers, 
by Chinese jobbers and distributors, for 
future delivery, and the elements that 
determine the source of supply are the 
daily price and the rate of exchange. But 
the long period of time intervening between 
the date of the purchase of goods and their 
delivery injects a very serious element of 
hazard into business, besides involving the 
investment of an unusual amount of capital 
compared with the volume of business 
transacted. It would not be long before 
the Chinese merchants, always keen busi- 
ness men, would come to see the advantage 
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in buying in a market so close as Manila, 


even at a slight increase of original cost, | 
for they would realize that the necessity | 





of buying heavily and carrying abnormal | 
stocks would thereby be eliminated; also § 
that requirements could be more accurately J 
anticipated, and that a tremendous saving 


could be effected by the great reduction 


of capital required to conduct their busi- 7 


nesses. 


All of this—only much more in detail— 
I told to the rancher friend whom I quoted § 


above. 


a futurity to appeal to me. 


the Philippines would be sufficient to pay 


for the kind of a scrap that staying over @ 
there might get us into. I’m all for getting J 


out while the way is open.” 


And again I must confess to a reluctant @ 
belief that my friend’s opinion comes Fj 
pretty near to coinciding with that of the 


“average American citizen.” He, also, 
was never strong on ‘‘futurities’”—as wit- 


ness, outside of the West, his lukewarmness f 
on conservation—and it will take a good 
deal to convince him that the chance for % 


strengthening our economic and commercial 


position through retaining the Philippines 3 
is worth the enormous effort of defending @ 
them in the event of trouble with any & 


Eastern power. 


Personally, I feel that the chance of the a 


Philippines involving us in a war in the 
East—especially if the crisis due to the 
European struggle is weathered safely— 
is so slight in comparison with the ad- 
vantages we would enjoy through. con- 
trolling a-source of tropical supply as to 
warrant taking it many times over, but— 


I should not care to have the task of bring- | 
ing around to that viewpoint any American | 
politician who was seriously interested in § 


increasing his vote at a coming election. 


As for the Filipino, it is really he above § 
all others who should be interested in the 
There © 
is no good reason to doubt that three or 7 
much-clamored-for | 


continuance of American control. 


four years of the 


“Tell that to my children,” he @ 
said when I had finished; “‘it’s too much of |9 
Besides, you 
can never convince me that all the advan- 7 
tages you say would come through holding 





Ray ee ae 


independencia would nullify most of the F 
good that the American has wrought in the @ 
last fifteen years, but, if he will not see it 


otherwise, there will be nothing like ex- 
perience to bring the lesson home. 
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FLYING UNDER FIRE 


My Experiences in a “Taube During the Siege of Tsingtau. The Story 
of An Escape Through the Air 


By GUNTHER PLUSCHOW 


Lieutenant, German Navy 


ROWLING turned the propeller as 
CG in the early morning of November 6 

I came to my monoplane ready for 
my last flight. My brave Taube which had 
often brought me through and over bullets 
and shrapnel hail had but one more im- 
portant task to fulfil. On the night before, 
I had stood in the Bismark Kaserne before 
my Governor, Captain Meyer-Waldeck, 
commandant of the garrison of Tsingtau, 
and had received my order to fly from 
Tsingtau over the investing Japanese armies 
on the mission with which I had been 
entrusted. 


“There may be no chance,” said the 
Governor, “as we expect the assault by 
the Japanese tonight, but make it if you 
can.” Clasping my hand he wished me 
success as he said good-by. 

And now the time had come and not a 
moment was to be lost. For days the shells 
of the enemy had been furrowing and 
gouging the Iltis Platz, my only starting 
and landing place. A few gaping holes in 
my speedway and I would lose the chance. 
The dawn was pushing through the stars 
and I knew that the Japanese gunners 
beyond the ridges of the circle of hills 
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facing our own redoubts would soon renew 
the terrific cannonading which had almost 
reduced the forts. 

A grasp of the hands of my four gallant 
assistants, a final caressing of my faithful 
wolfhound who looked at me sadly with 
his great intelligent eyes—then full gas and 
like an arrow my Taube shot into the 
dark. Suddenly when I was sixty feet 
high over the middle 
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ing of the guns and the crashing of explod- 
ing shells. It was the sound of the begin- 
ning of the attack. For weeks four thousand 
German soldiers had held the main line of 
defense six thousand meters long against 
at least twenty-three thousand Japanese 
and British. Two attacks had been re- 
pulsed. “Would they withstand the third?” 
I thought as I instinctively said aloud, 
“Good-by Tsingtau | 











of the field my aero- 
plane got a tremen- 
dous pull and only 
with an iron wrist 
could I prevent it 
from being thrown 
down. A hostile shell 
had exploded under 
me, the concussion 
tilting me danger- 
ously. A fragment 
tore a hole in the 
left wing of my mono- 
plane and I was 
struck by pieces of 
earth. But thanks to 
a kind Kismet, no 
further damage was 
done. Then only 
came some shrapnel 
—the last farewell of 
the Japanese and 
British brothers. 
When I was high 
over Kiaochau bay I 
could not refrain from 
turning around for 
a last view. There 
far below me lay that 
dear little Tsingtau 





and my comrades | 
fighting there.” ; 

When the sun rose | 
I was high in the blue § 


tau. I had crossed 
the bay and over 
Cape Jaeschke and | 
the Japanese  flect 
which the day before 
had been bombard- 
ing Tsingtau from } 
behind the hills of § 
the Cape. -I had suc- § 
cessfully broken the | 
blockade. Isped on § 
and on to the south § 
over high mountains, § 





which looked far be- § 
neath like _ silver § 
threads and fields § 
dotted with 
walled Chinese vil- § 
lages. A compassand J 
a hand map served § 
me in getting my § 
bearings and at eight © 
o’clock in the morn- § 








which had _ been 
through so many 
trials and had still its 
worst ordeal before 
it. Its roofs of red 








“Like many officers in the German navy I 

am a fatalist. I believe that when my time 

comes it will matter little whether lam a 

mile in the air or in front of an American 

street-car. During those flights at Tsingtau, 
Kismet was good to me!” 








walled city which I ‘ 








tile nestled among 
the hills, on the Signal Station the war 
flag still waved from the wireless mast 
where it had been hauled when the flag- 
staff had been shot away. The first light 
of the morning caught the red and white 
of the large Red Cross flags over the 
hospitals and across the Yellow Sea the 
bars of gold were announcing the coming 
of the sun. 

Up to my lonely height, even through 
the roar of the motor, penetrated the boom- 


to be Haichow in the province of Kiangsu. J 


I peered down between the wing and § 
body of my monoplane for a landing place 7 
but it looked as if I was to be disappointed. © 


For the rain of the past days had soaked § 
the country and only the Chinese grave & 
mounds, buildings and an occasional patch § 
of high ground showed above the flood. § 
Finally after I had gone back and forth | 
several times scouring the country, I dis- | 
covered a small field that looked about 





ether over the moun- § 
tains south of Tsing- & 





the open sea, rivers 


little @ 


ing I had the one & 
hundred and eighty @ 
miles behind me and § 
was circling over the | 


knew from my map 
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“When I was high over Kiaochau bay, I turned round for a last view. 
below me lay that dear little Tsingtau which had been through so many trials 


and had its worst ordeal before it. 











Far 


Its roofs of red tile nestled among the hills 


and across the Yellow Sea the bars of gold announced the coming of the sun. 
‘Goodbye, Isingtau!’” 


four hundred feet long and sixty feet broad 
flanked on one side by a deep river and 
on the other by the high walls of 
Haichow. 

The landing was rather difficult but at 
8.45 my machine stood in the middle of 
the field, at the last moment nearly cap- 
sizing for the wheels sank deep in the 
muddy ground and a propeller blade snap- 
ped short. The quiet around me when the 
motor stopped was striking and uncanny. 
For the first time in days I had landed 
without the accompaniment of crashing 
shells and whistling shrapnel. Peaceful and 
still my pigeon sat in the sun. In the 
distance stood crowds of wonder-struck 
Chinese who could not solve the mystery 
of this strange visitation. It was the 
first time that an aeroplane had ever been 
seen by any of the inhabitants of this 
isolated Chinese city and the poor fellows 
thought that the great winged creature 
hovering over their city was the devil or 
some evil genius come to blight and destroy. 
American missionaries at Haichow told 
me that the old men and women had told 
them that now for two years there would 
be poor crops and hard times, that the 


women would become barren and the ani- 
mals bear no young. 

When I climbed out of my machine and 
started toward some of the Chinese they 
ran away. I gave chase, caught one of 
them by his queue and gave him some 
money. It was an effective argument in 
convincing the Chinese that I was not the 
devil and they soon came crowding about 
the machine unscrewing parts and clamber- 
ing into my seat. 

In my hopeless position I was greatly 
relieved to hear a cheerful voice in English 
say “Good morning” and turning I dis- 
covered an American who proved to be a 
missionary doctor. After I had told him 
who I was he sent my passport and my 
request for soldiers to guard my machine 
to the administrative official in the city. 
After an hour and a half, forty-five soldiers 
arrived from their barracks. 

I cannot express strongly enough my 
appreciation of the kindness of the Ameri- 
can missionaries at Haichow. When I flew 
out of Tsingtau, the only personal effects 
that I had with me were a piece of soap 
and a tooth brush. On the next day when 
I left Haichow I needed four coolies to carry 
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the provisions and other things that the 
missionaries gave me. 

It was my intention to intern my Taube 
with the Chinese. But it was impossible 
to bring it, wings and all, through the 
gate of the walled city. I therefore burned 
all but the engine, which I turned over to 
the officials at Haichow. The next morning 
I started out on a Chinese river sampan 
pulled by coolies. A 


was only by a chance that they would 
get me. And Kismet during those flights 
at Tsingtau was good to me. 

I was the only aviator in Tsingtau, hav- 
ing arrived there from Berlin with my 
Taube only a few weeks before hostilities 
began. With the declaration of war I 
began my scouting over the Shantung 
promontory. We were not sure which 
‘way the Japanese 








general and _ forty- 


were coming but re- 





five soldiers accom- 
panied me. After six 
days on the river and 
two along the Grand 
Canal we finally ar- 
rived at Nanking. 
Later I slipped away 
from my Chinese 
guard and left by 
train for Shanghai, 
where I boarded the 
steamer for America. 
At Nagasaki I saw 
the Japanese troops 
from Tsingtau un- 
loading from trans- 
ports in the harbor. 
From a height of two 
thousand meters I 
had watched them 
disembarking two 
months before at 
Schatzekou bay on 
the Kiaochao sea- 
board. 

Like a great many 
officers of the German 
navy, I am a fatalist. 
I believe that when 





ports were that they 
would land across the 
promontory on the 
GulfofChili. During 
the early days of the 
investing operations 
my reconnoitering 
trips took me hun- 
dreds of kilometers 
outside of the imme- 
diate environs of 
Tsingtau. These 
flights were of great 
use to me for I had 
a fine opportunity to 
train myself in ob- 
serving at great 
heights — valuable 
later in my special 
field of work. 

It was early in 
September that I got 
my first baptism of 
fire about one hun- 
dred and_ twenty 
miles from Tsingtau. 
I flew over a column 
advancing from Lai- 
chowfu and returned 











my time comes it 
matters little whether 
I am a mile in the 
air or in front of one 
of these fast American 


On the signal station the war flag still 
waved from the wireless mast where 
it had been hauled when the 
flagstaff had been shot away 


home with ten bullet 
holes from machine 
guns in the wings of 
my machine. 

After September 28 




















trams or, as you call 
them, street cars. I love the zest of flying 
high in the blue sky with the rush of the 
wind about me, my Taube rocking and 
dipping but answering my slightest move. 
I cannot help shouting at times when I 
look down at the map of mountains and 
rivers and sea beneath and realize how 
free and independent of all these things I 
am. And when the white clouds of the 
Japanese shrapnel would spring from the 
air above or beneath me, I knew that it 


when the Japanese 
and British had hemmed us in behind the 
wire entanglements in the last line of 
defense, my most difficult and important 
work began. It consisted in seeking out 
the positions of hostile batteries, especially 
those of the heavy siege guns. My machine 
was constructed to carry two men—navi- 
gator and observer. But because of the 
peculiar air currents over the rough en- 
virons of Tsingtau I could never take an 
observer. Consequently I had all the work 
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“Peaceful and still, my pigeon sat in the sun. Near by stood crowds of wonder- 


struck Chinese who could not solve the mystery of this strange visitation. 
American missionaries at Haichow told me the people thought the great winged 
creature hovering over their city was some evil genius come to blight and destroy” 


to do myself, steering the machine, navigat- 
ing over the country, finding the enemy’s 
positions, writing notes and sketching posi- 
tions, dropping bombs and watching for 
hostile aeroplanes. But that my efforts 
were rewarded with success I saw from all 
the attempts made to bring me down. 

Every day the Japanese had new sur- 
prises for me. Through the noise of the 
propeller I heard the explosion of shells 
and felt the slap of wind in my face, the 
shrapnel bursting sometimes so close that 
the machine rolled like an old sailing vessel 
in a heavy sea. After they saw that they 
could not get me when I was directly above 
their line they transported two batteries— 
eight guns of 10.5 centimeters—to the rear 
where they could fire on me at a smaller 
angle of elevation. It was these guns that 
made it most difficult for me. If the shells 
burst showing that the Japanese were 
getting the angle and range, I would sud- 
denly veer off with my vertical planes left 
or right on another course and it would 
be some time before they began to break 
near me again. 

In Tsingtau I had only one place to 
land and the Japanese soon discovered 


that. When I began to descend I would 
see below me the beautiful white clouds 
of breaking shrapnel shining in the sun- 
light. There was nothing to do but to set 
my teeth and swoop down through them 
to where my assistants were waiting to 
help me run the Taube into the shed. 

I envied the Japanese their splendid 
hydroplanes. Of the eight hostile aero- 
planes four were water planes of American 
make and with their powerful engines and 
great plane surface they flew splendidly 
and were constantly over Tsingtau dropping 
bombs and scouting. One day, as I was 
absorbed in watching the country below, 
my machine began to roll. I thought it 
was an air pocket or one of the erratic 
air currents that were always playing tricks 
with the machine. I grasped the steering 
gear with one hand without looking around 
and continued making observations of the 
Japanese beneath. After I had returned 
to my landing place at Tsingtau I was 
told that there had been a Japanese aero- 
plane close over me and that there was 
great fear that there would be a clash. 
At another time I was chased by one of 
the big water planes. I just had time to 
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land quickly when bombs dropped near 
me. On another flight I was able to climb 
higher than a hostile craft that was ap- 
proaching and when over his head with 
my revolver I fired thirty shots down at 
it between the wing and body of my ma- 
chine. The aviator turned and landed 
shortly afterward, but whether I hit any 
part of the machine I could not tell. 

I soon learned that two thousand meters 
was the best height for my work. At that 
elevation I ‘could observe guns, camps, 
moving bodies of men. Rifle and machine 
gun bullets were ineffective at two thousand 
meters. As soon as I had reached that 
height I left the steering wheel, controlling 
the vertical planes with my feet. Then 
with my hands free I would hang my map 
on the steering wheel and would circle over 
the Japanese positions. Sometimes it 
would take thirty or forty minutes around 
one battery before I felt that I had it 
definitely located on the map and its posi- 
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tion accurately sketched. For from an 
elevation of a mile in the air, the country 
flattens out. Hills and ravines and other 
landmarks from an aeroplane are deceiving. 
Then with a neck stiffened by the hours 
of craning over and peering below and 
hands stiffened with the cold, it was with 
a great happiness that I turned back to 
my landing place. Down through the 
shrapnel to the speedway I would drop 
from two thousand meters in four minutes. 
Over the great noise of the motor my men 
could not hear me as I expressed my relief 
at the end of a flight by shouting out my 
joy at the top of my voice. My men and 
my dog were always there to meet me. 
Then leaving my machine to the care of 
the assistants I rode off quickly to where 
my commander awaited me in the bomb 
proof of the barracks. Soon the booming 
of the guns from the surrounding hills 
told that the shower of iron was seeking 
out the positions that I had discovered. 
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MARCH 


By ODELL SHEPARD 


There’s a murmur in the patient river valleys 
And an echo whispers through the waiting trees. 
There’s a Pan-pipe music down the forest alleys 
And a hum and stir of waking melodies. 


A flood of fire, a green fire, soft and tender, 
Revives and dances in the laughing rills. 

It flushes up the slopes and sits in splendor 
In the glory of the beauty of the hills. 


Now my heart must strive again to voice its wonder, 
And my song must sing again between the words 
With a mutter of unutterable thunder 
And a twitter of inimitable birds. 
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IN THE MORNING OF TIME 





| The FEASTING OF THE CAVE FOLK 
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Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 
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: 


Grém and A-ya revel in their first cooked meal. 


T last, and reluctantly, the Folk of 
the Caves had withdrawn from their 
earthquake-harassed valley and be- 

taken themselves to the new dwelling-place 
which Grém had found for them on the 
green hill-slope beside the Bitter Waters. 
rhey had lost no time, however, in accept- 
ing the new conditions, for these caves in 
the limestone were ample and secure. It 
was hard for any invader to come at them 
save by way of the long bare ridge of the 
downs running westward behind the caves; 
a sweet-water brook flowed almost past 
their threshold to fall with a pleasant 
clamor into the bay, and the surrounding 
country was rich in game. The vast basin 
of marshy plain and colossal jungle, to be 


sure, which stretched and streamed below 
the downs to southward was the habitation 
of strange monsters; but these, apparently, 
had small taste for exploring the high clean 
windy downs. 

On a certain golden morning it chanced 
that the caves were well-nigh deserted. 
The men of the tribe, including the chiefs 
themselves, Bawr and Grém, together with 
most of the women and the half-grown 
children, had-gone off down the shore to a 
shallow inlet five or six miles distant to 
gather shell-fish—great luscious mussels 
and peculiarly plump and savory whelks. 
The girl A-ya, absorbed in her special 
occupation of fashioning bows and arrows 
for the tribe, had remained behind, with a 
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half-score of old men and women and 
Grém’s giant slave, the lame Bow-leg, 
Ook-ootsk, to guard the little children and 
the tribal fires. As Grém’s mate, and his 
confidential associate in all his greatest 
ventures, A-ya’s prestige in the tribe had 
come to be only less than that of Bawr and 
Grém themselves. 

On the open grassy level before the cave 
mouth the two great fires burned steadily 
in the sun. The giant Ook-ootsk, hideous 
with his ape-like forehead, his upturned 
flaring nostrils, his protruding jaw, his 
shaggy clay-colored torso and his short 
massive grotesquely bowed legs—of which 
one was twisted so that the toes pointed 
almost backward—lay sprawling and 
chuckling benevolently near the entrance, 
while a swarm of little ones, A-ya’s two 
boys among them, clambered over him. 
The old men and the old women most of 
them dozed in the shade, save two or three 
of the most diligent who occupied their 
gnarled fingers in twisting thin strips of 
hide into bow-strings, or lashing slivers of 
stone into the heads of spears. A-ya sat 
cross-legged a little apart, beside a tiny 
fire, laboriously fashioning her bows and 
arrows by charring the wood in the embers 
and then rubbing it between two rough 
stones. With her head bent low over her 
work, the heavy tangled masses of her hair 
fell around it and got in the way, and from 
time to time she shook the trespassing 
locks aside impatiently. It was a picture 
of primeval peace. 

But peace, in the days when earth was 
young, was something as precarious as a 
bubble. 

From around the green shoulder of the 
hill came a sound of trampling hoofs and 
labored breathing. A-ya sprang to her 
feet, snatching up her own well-tried bow 
and fitting an arrow to the string. At the 
same time she gave a sharp alarm-cry, at 
which the lame slave, Ook-ootsk, arose, 
shaking off the swarm of children, and came 
hobbling toward her with his weapons in 
both hands. An old woman pounced upon 
the startled wide-eyed children, and in a 
twinkling had them shepherded into the 
cave-mouth, out of sight. The old men, 
springing from their sleep and _ blinking, 
hurried forth into the sunlight, with such 
spears or clubs as they could lay instant 
hand upon. 

A breathless moment, while all stood 
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waiting for they knew not what. Then 
around the corner appeared a tall wide- 
antlered elk, its eyes showing the whites 
with terror, its dilated nostrils spattering 
bloody froth. A long, raking wound ran 


scarlet down one flank. Staggering from} 


weariness or loss of blood, it came on 


straight toward the cave-mouth, so blinded | 
by its terror that it seemed not to see the? 


human creatures awaiting it, nor even the 
oe and | 


fires before them. 


A-ya fetched a deep breath of relief : 
when she saw that this was no ravening| 
Her immediate thought was the 7 


hunter’s thought. She drew her bow to the/)) 24 


full length of her shaft; and as the panting) ft" 
The arrow 
pierced to half its span, just behind the® 


Blood burst from} 


monster. 


beast went by she let drive. 


straining fore-shoulder. 
the animal’s nostrils. It fell on its knees, 
struggled up again, blundered on for half 
a dozen strides, and dropped half-way 
across the second fire. 

There was a chorus of triumphant 
shouts from the old men and women, and 


A-ya started forward with the intention| 
of dragging her prize from the fire. But a} 
look of apprehension and warning in the) 
keen little eyes of Ook-ootsk, who had by} 
this time hobbled to her side, checked her.# 


In a flash the meaning of it came to her. 


“What do you suppose was chasing it,#) 
Ook-ootsk?” she queried; and whipped® 
about, without waiting for his answer, to} 
stare anxiously at the green shoulder of the? 


hillside. 


“Black lion, maybe!’ said Ook-ootskj 


in his harsh clucking voice, dropping his 


spear and club beside him and setting a¥ 


long arrow to the string of his massive bow. 
But the words were hardly out of his 
throat when his guess was proved wrong. 
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huge heads hung low and slavering jaws¥.'° 


half-open, a couple of those colossal red} 
bears of the caves which had always been § 


A-ya’s particular terror. 


“Hide the children!’’ she yelled, and let 7 
fly an arrow, almost without aim, at the). 
She was they. 
best shot in the tribe, and the shaft sped 
It struck the bear full in 7 
the snout, and pierced through the palate 7 
and into the throat—a wound which, | 


foremost of the monsters. 
even too true. 
though likely to prove mortal after a time, 


only made the beast more dangerous for 
the moment. 
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tried to paw the torment from its jaws; and 
then rushed forward, screaming hideously. 

In that pause, however, though it was 
but for a second or two, the second bear had 
forged ahead of its companion. It was 
greeted instantly by an arrow from the 
massive bow of Ook-ootsk, aimed with cool 
deliberation. The long shaft of hickory, 
delivered thus at close range, caught the 


a enemy in the front of the right shoulder 
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and drove clean into the joint, so that the 
leg gave way and:the frantic brute almost 
fell upon its side. With a roar it bit off 
the protruding half of the tough hickory, 
and then came on again, on three legs. 


) From A-ya’s: nimble bow it got another- 


arrow which went halfway through its 
neck; but to this deadly wound, which 
sent the blood* gushing from its mouth, it 
seemed to pay no heed whatever. A-ya’s 
next shot missed; and then, screaming for 
the old men to come into the fray, she 


snatched up her stone-headed spear and 


ran around behind the nearest fire, expect- 


ing the bears to follow her and be led away 


from the hiding-place of the children. 

But she had forgotten that the slave 
Ook-ootsk, with his twisted and shrunken 
leg, could not run. That valiant savage, 

linking his little eyes rapidly and blowing 
efiantly through his upturned nostrils as 
he saw his doom rushing upon him, let 
rive one more of his long shafts into the 
red towering bulk, then dropped his bow, 
sank upon one knee, and held up his spear 
lantingly before him, with its butt firmly 
yraced upon the ground. As the monster 


reared itself and fell upon him, the jagged 


point of the spear was forced deep into its 
belly, straight up till it reached the back- 
none. Then the shaft snapped. Ook- 
ootsk sprawled forward upon his face, and 
he monster, in the paroxysm of its amaze- 
ment and agony, plunged right over him, 
involuntarily hurling him aside and clawing 
most of the flesh off his back with a kick 


of one gigantic hind paw. He clenched his 


teeth stoically, shut his eyes, folded his 
long hairy arms about his head, and rolled 
himself into a ball, confidently expecting 
lin the next moment to feel the life crunched 
out of him. 

But just as the monster, recovering itself, 
was turning madly to finish off its insignifi- 
cant but torturing opponent, A-ya came 
leaping back to the rescue, with a blazing 
and sparking faggot in each hand, and the 
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old men, some with fire-brands, some with 
spears, clamoring resolutely behind her. 
With fearless dexterity she thrust the fire 
straight into the monster’s eyeballs, totally 
blinding him. As he wheeled to strike her 
down she slipped aside with a mocking 
laugh and threw one of the brands between 
his jaws, where he crunched upon it sav- 
agely before he felt what it was and spat 
it out. 

Depending now upon his ears, the mon- 
ster blundered straight forward in the 
direction of the shouting voices. He had 
quite’ forgotten Ook-ootsk. He raged to 
come at this last intolerable foe who had 
scorched the light from his eyes. He made 
for her voice straight enough; but it chanced 
that exactly in his path lay the second 
fire—that into which the body of the elk 
had fallen. Already too maddened with 
the anguish of his wounds to notice the 
fire at once, he stumbled upon the body. 
Here, surely, was one of his foes. He fell 
to rending the carcass with his claws, and 
biting it, crawling forward upon it to reach 
its throat, with the fire licking up derisively 
about his head; till at length the flames 
were drawn deep into his laboring lungs, 
searing them and sealing them so that 
they could no more perform their office. 
With a shallow screeching gasp he threw 
himself backward out of the fire, rolled 
upon the turf, and lay there fighting the 
air with his paws as he strangled swiftly 
and convulsively. 

The second bear, meanwhile, wallowing 
with astonishing nimbleness on three legs, 
had charged roaring into the group of old 
men. In a twinkling he had three or four 
spears sticking into him; but the arms that 
hurled the spears were weak, and the mon- 
ster ramped on unheeding. Several fire- 
brands fell upon him, scorching his long red 
fur, but he shook them off, too maddened 
to remember his natural dread of the flames. 
The group scattered in all directions. But 
one brave old graybeard, who had marked 
A-ya’s success, lingered in the path, and 
tried to thrust his blazing faggot into the 
monster’s eyes, as she had done. He was 
not quick enough. The monster threw up 
its muzzle, dodging the stroke; and the 
next moment it had struck down its feeble 
adversary and crushed his head between its 
tremendous jaws. 

In its folly it now forgot its other ene- 
mies, and fell to wreaking its madness on 
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aud plunged squalling over the edge of the bluff. which at this point dropped 
about a hundred feet, almost perpendicularly, to the beach 


The bear missed the path 
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the lifeless victim. But in another second 
or two it was fairly overwhelmed with the 
red brands descending upon its head. 
A-ya, with all the force of her strong young 
arms, drove her spear halfway through its 
loins. Then, with one eye blinded and its 
long fur smouldering, its rage sank suddenly 
into a panic. Lifting its giant head high 
into the air, as if thus to escape its fiery 
assailants, it turned and scuttled back the 
way it had come, while the old men swarmed 
after it, belaboring and jabbing its ele- 
phantine rump with their live brands. 
A-ya, racing like a deer and screaming 
with exultation, ran round the pack of old 
men and stabbed the frantic brute in the 
neck, with her spear held short in both 
hands. Shrinking abjectly from this attack 
he swerved off toward the left. It was his 
left eye that was blinded, and the other 
was full of smoke and ashes. He missed 
the path, therefore, and plunged squalling 
over the edge of the bluff, which at this 
point dropped about a hundred feet, al- 
most perpendicularly, to the beach. Roll- 
ing over and over, and bouncing out into 
space every time he. struck the cliff face, 
he fell to the bottom amid a shower of 
stones and dust, and lay there as shapeless 
as a fur rug dropped from an upper window. 
The old men, jabbering in triumph, 
craned their shaggy gray heads out over 
the brink to grin down upon him, while 
A-ya, with a wild light in her eyes and her 
strong white teeth gleaming savagely, 
turned back to tend the wounds of her 
slave Ook-ootsk. Having assured herself 
that his hurts, dreadful though they were, 
were yet not mortal (our sires of cave and 
tree took a lot of killing!), A-ya stepped 
over to the further fire to see about rescuing 
the carcass of the slain elk before it should 
be quite burned up. As a matter of fact, 
there was little of it actually consumed by 
the fire, but it was amazingly shredded by 
the clawing of the blinded bear; and an 
odor of roasted venison streamed up from 
it which seemed rather pleasant to A-ya’s 
nostrils. Under her direction the old:men 
hauled the body from the fire by the hind- 
legs, and dragged it over to the edge of the 
bluff before cutting it up, for convenience 
in getting rid of the offal. Every one fol- 
lowed, to secure his due share of the titbits, 
except Ook-ootsk and one old woman. This 
old woman sat rocking and keening beside 
the body of her mate whom the bear had 
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slain; while Ook-ootsk crawled off into a 
neighboring hollow to look for certain 
healing herbs which should cleanse and 
astringe his wounds. 

The hide of the elk was too much burnt, 
too ripped and torn by the claws of the 
bear, to be of any use except for thongs; 
but the old men skinned it off expertly 
before dividing the flesh. Though their 
gnarled fingers were feeble, they were 
amazingly clever in the use of the sharp- 
edged flakes of stone which served them as 
knives. A-ya stood by them, watching 
closely, to see that none of the specially 
dainty cuts were appropriated. These 
delicacies were reserved for herself and her 
two children, and for Grém when he should 
return. She had the right to them, not 
only because she was the mate of Grém, 
but because the kill was hers. 

As she stood over the carcass—the fore- 
part of which had been superficially bar- 
becued in the fire—the smell of the roasted 
flesh began to appeal to her even more 
strongly than at first. As she sniffed it, 
curiously, it began to entice her appetite 
as nothing had ever tempted it before. 
She touched a well-browned fatty morsel, 
and then put her fingers into her mouth. 
The flavor seemed to her as delightful as 
the smell. She cast about for a suitable 
morsel on which to experiment. 

Now it chanced that the elk’s tongue, 
having lain in the heart of the fire well 
enclosed within the half-open jaws, had 
been cooked to a turn. A-ya possessed 
herself of this ever-coveted delicacy. It 
looked so queer, in its cooked state, charred 
black along the. lower edge, that she hesi- 
tated to taste it. At last, persuaded by its 
fragrance, she brought herself to nibble at it. 

A moment more and she was devouring 
it with a gusto which, had manners been 
greatly considered in the days when earth 
was young, might have seemed unbecoming 
in the wife of a great chief. Never before 
had she eaten anything that seemed to 
her half so delicious. It was the food she 
had all her life been craving. Her two little 
boys, pulling at her legs, aroused her from 
her ecstasy. She gave them each a frag- 
ment, which they swallowed greedily, de- 
manding more; and among the three of 
them the great lump of roast tongue quickly 
vanished. 

The rest of the crowd, meanwhile, 
had been looking on with instinctive 
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Every one who could get hold of a long arrow, or a spear, or a pointed stick, was busy learning to cook. 
Even the wailing old mourner forsook the body of her slain mate and came forward to take her share 
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disapproval. The portions of the meat 
which the fire had cooked, or partly cooked, 
seemed to them spoiled. A-ya might, 
indeed, like the strange food; but she was 
different from the rest of them in so many 
ways! When, however, they saw her two 
boys follow her example, and noted their 
enthusiasm, several of the old men ven- 
tured to try for themselves. They were 
instant converts. Last of all the old women 
and the children—always the most con- 
servative in such matters—took the notion 
that they were losing something, and dared 
to essay the novel diet. One taste, as a 
rule, proved enough to.vanquish their 
prejudices. In a very few minutes every 
shred of the carcass that could claim ac- 
quaintance with the fire had been eaten, 
and all were clamoring for more. Fully 
four-fifths of the carcass remained, indeed; 
but it was all raw flesh. A-ya looked down 
upon it with disdain. 

“Take it back, and throw it on the fire 
again!’’ she ordered, angrily. The gener- 
ous lump of steak which she had hacked 
off for herself from the loin had proved to 
be merely scorched on the outside, and she 
was disappointed. She stood fingering 
the raw mass with resentful aversion, while 
the old men and women, chattering glee- 
fully and followed by the horde of children, 
dragged the mangled carcass back to the 
fire, lifted it laboriously by all four legs, 
swung it backward and forward and man- 
aged to deposit it in the very midst of the 
flames. A shrill shout of triumph went up 
from the withered old throats at this 
achievement, -and they all drew back to 
wait for the fire to do its wonderful work. 

But A-ya was.impatient, and vaguely 
dissatisfied, as she watched that crude 
roasting in the process. She stood brood- 
ing, eying the fire and turning her lump of 
raw flesh over and over in her hands. The 
attitude of body was one she had caught 
from Grém, when he was groping for a 
solution to some problem. And now it 
seemed as if she had caught his attitude of 
mind as well. Into her brain,. for the mo- 
ment passive. and receptive, flashed an 
idea, she knew not whence. It was as if 
it had been whispered to her. She picked 
up a spear, jabbed its stone head firmly 
into the lump of meat, and thrust the meat 
into the edge of the fire, as far as it could 
: age burning the wood of the spear- 
shait. : 
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It took her a very few minutes to realize 
that her idea was nothing less than an in- 
spiration. Moving the morsel backward 
and forward to keep it from charring, she 
found that it seemed to do best over a mass 
of hot coals rather than in a flame; and 
being a thin cut it cooked quickly. When 
it was done she burnt her fingers with it, 
and her big red mouth as well. Her two 
boys, for whom she had torn off shreds too 
hot for herself to hold, danced up and down 
and wept loudly with the smart of it, but 
were promptly consoled by the enchanting 
savor. 

Noting the supreme success of A-ya’s 
experiment, the spectators rushed in, 
dragged the carcass once more from the 
fire, and fell to hacking off suitable morsels, 
each for himself. In a few minutes every 
one who could get hold of a long arrow, or 
a spear, or a pointed stick, was busy learn- 
ing to cook. Even the wailing old mourner, 
finding the excitement irresistible, forsook 
the body of her slain mate and came for- 
ward to take her share. Only the dead man, 
lying outstretched in the sun by the cave- 
door, and the crippled giant Ook-ootsk, 
away in the green hollow nursing his 
honorable wounds, had no part in this 
revel of the First Cooked Food. 

The hot meat juices, modified by the 
action of the fire, were almost as stimulating 
as alcohol in the veins of these simple 
livers, and the revel grew to something like 
an orgy as the shriveled nerves of the elders 
began to thrill with new life. A-ya, seeing 
the carcass of the elk melt away like new 
snow under a spring sun, gave orders. to 
skin and cut up the body of the first bear. 
But the old men were too absorbed in their 
feasting to pay any attention to her orders; 
and she herself was too exhilarated and con- 
tent to make any serious effort to enforce 
them. Every one, old and young alike, 
was sucking burnt fingers and radiating 
greasy, happy smiles, and she felt dimly 
that anything like discipline would be un- 
popular at such a moment. 

During all this excitement the main body 
of the tribe came straggling back along the 
beach from their hunting of ;whelks and 
mussels. At the foot of the bluff below the 
cave they found the body ‘of the second 
bear, and gathered anxiously about it, 
clamoring over its spear-wounds and the 
arrows sticking in it, till Bawr and Grém, 
who were in the rear, came up. It was 
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plain there had been a terrific battle at the 
cave. With most of the warriors and young 
women the two chiefs dashed on, and up 
the path, to find out how things had gone, 
while a handful remained behind to skin 
the bear and cut up the meat. 

When the anxious warriors arrived be- 
fore the cave they were amazed at the 
hilarity which they found there—and in- 
clined, at first, to resent it, being something 
to which they had no clue. What were all 
the old fools doing, dancing and cackling 
about the fire, and wasting good meat by 
poking it into the fire on the ends of sticks 
and spears and arrows? The younger 
women, coming up behind the warriors, 
were derisive. They were always critical 
in their attitude toward A-ya—so far as 
they dared to be—and now they ran for- 
ward to scold and slap their respective 
children for putting this disgusting burnt 
meat into their mouths. 

To Grém and Bawr, however, A-ya ex- 
plained the whole situation in a few perti- 
nent phrases, and followed up her explana- 
tion by proffering them each a well cooked 
morsel. They both smelled it doubtfully, 
tasted it, broke into smiles, and devoured 
it, smacking their bearded lips. 

“Did you do this, girl?” demanded Grém, 
beaming upon her proudly and holding 
out his great hairy hand for another sam- 
ple. But Bawr strode forward, thrust the 
old men aside, hacked himself off a generous 
collop, stuck it on his spearhead, and thrust 
it into the fire. 5 

In his impatience Bawr kept pulling the 
roast out every minute or two, to taste it 
and see if it was done enough. His enthusi- 
asm—and that of Grém, who was now 
following his example—cured the rest of 
the warriors of their hesitation so effect- 
ually that in five minutes there was nothing 
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more left of the great elk’s carcass but 
antlers, bone and offal. Those who had 
got nothing now fell upon the body of the 
bear, skinning it and hacking it in greedy 
haste. The young women, having satis- 
fied convention by slapping their bewildered 
and protesting brats, soon yielded to curi- 
osity, and began surreptitiously to nibble 
at the greasy cooked morsels which they | 
had confiscated. Then they, too, grabbed §& 
up spears and sticks for toasting-forks, and ka 
came clamoring shrilly for their portions. By 
And A-ya, standing a little apart with By 
Grém, smiled with comprehending sarcasm 4 
at their conversion. : 

For the next few hours the fires were 
surrounded each by a seething and squab- 
bling mob, the innermost rings engaged in 
toasting their collops with one hand while 
with the other they tried to shield their 
faces from the heat. As fast as those in the 
front rank wriggled out with their browned 
and juicy titbits, others battled in to take 
their places; and the Tribe of the Cave Men, 
mindful of nothing but the gratification of 
this new taste, feasted away the afternoon 
with such unanimous and improvident re- 
joicing as they had never known before. 

At last, radiant with gravy and repletion, 
they flung themselves down where they 
would and went to sleep. Bawr and Grém, 
and two or three others of the older war- 
riors, who had been wise enough to banquet 
without gorging themselves, thought with 
some misgiving of what might happen if 
an enemy should steal upon them at such 
an hour of torpor. But no enemy ap- 
proached. With the fall of the dew the 
moon arose over the bay, honey-colored 
in a violet sky, and played fantastic tricks 
with the shifting light of the fires. And 
from within the cave came the voice of 
A-ya softly soothing a restless child. 
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A Survey of Economic Conditions and Causes in Southern California, ll 





the Suburban Garden of the Far West 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
Author of: The Land of Before and After 


NCE upon a time—which is not so 
O very long ago—it was not a garden. 

In 1877 that third of the long 
Golden State which is known as southern 
California was visited by a great drouth. 
When winter followed the long dry summer, 
the rains did not come with it. The plains 
and hillsides remained sear and yellow, the 
grass would not grow. The watercourses 
were empty, the springs dry. On the plains 
to the east and south of Los Angeles lean 
longhorn cattle starved to death by the 
thousand. Outside of the ancient City of 
the Angels there was but one green spot in 
the country, at Anaheim where a small 
colony of thrifty Germans drained the 
Santa Ana river to irrigate the new vine- 
yards. And Anaheim had to barricade its 
streets to keep the starving cattle out of its 
gardens. 

No, southern California a generation ago 
was not a garden. It was a sunburnt cattle 
pasture owned in fee by three or four dozen 
families. It was isolated, half Spanish, 
without railroad connections, dusty in sum- 
mer, muddy in winter, a typical part of the 


Southwestern cow country. It had neither 
gold nor silver nor copper; it had no timber 
worth mentioning. Lean longhorns and 
sonorous Castilian names were its principal 
possessions. To support both, its entire 
area had been given away by Spanish and 
Mexican gubernadores to the leading families 
in tracts ranging from ten thousand to a 
hundred thousand acres. So little did the 
Sacramentan lawmakers of the golden hills 
like their swarthy colleagues from the south, 
so little did they think of the state’s south- 
ern appendage that at one session the legis- 
lature memorialized Congress for permission 
to divide the commonwealth and cut loose 
from southern California. 

Today Los Angeles, a sleepy, dusty 
hamlet thirty years ago, rivals San Francisco 
in population, the region it dominates has 
become an almost continuous orchard and 
garden traversed in every direction by the 
country’s finest system of smooth motor 
highways. There are hundreds of square 
miles in southern California today where 
the farm unit is smaller and the rural popu- 
lation denser than in any other part of the 
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United States. Thousands of small ranch- 
ers far out in the country find it possible 
to leave the house at six in the evening, to 
attend the opera and return home to the 
brass bed soon after midnight, thanks to 
the remarkably developed interurban elec- 
tric system. So densely populated are many 
strictly rural parts of southern California 
that the grocer, the butcher, the laundry 
owner, even the milkman find it profitable 
to maintain a daily delivery service among 
the “farmers.” 


WHERE THE “RANCHERS” BUY THEIR MILK 


It may sound wildly extravagant, but 
nevertheless ‘tis true that many fruit 
“ranchers” depend upon the milkman in- 
stead of their own cow for the daily ration 
of milk and cream. The bungalows on the 
ten-acre miniature farms are so close to- 
gether, the roads are so excellent, the aver- 
age purchasing power is so high that com- 
forts and conveniences undreamt of in the 
Corn Belt become commonplace in the 
Orange Belt. 

The fact of the matter is that almost the 
whole of southern California is not rural at 
all; it is one vast suburban garden of modest 
self-supporting homes, sprinkled with coun- 
try clubs maintained by the wealthy whose 
villas and mansions dot the hills and knolls. 
Yet the ten and twenty-acre “‘ranchers” do 
not fawn upon the rich, nor do they live 
upon the bounty of the mansionaires. The 
joint product of their labor and of the soil 
is found in every market; acre for acre, 
there is no cultivated area of equal size any- 
where which consistently produces a larger 
amount of soil wealth per annum. 
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Some men have attributed the magically 
rapid growth of this erstwhile half-Spanish 
cow country to the climate; others say it 
was plain luck; still others give credit to 
the indefatigable real estate dealer and the 
prolific publicity man; others say the 
healthseekers did it, and not a few main- © 
tain that the millionaires’ money was the 
mainspring of the growth. 5 

All these factors, of course, had a share 
in the truly phenomenal development of the 
region, but the principal, basic cause of its 
advance lay in the character and quality of 
the people it attracted. 

Central California, the Golden State's 
Great Valley and its encircling hills were 
conquered by the Argonauts, by the Forty- 
niners and their descendants, the strongest, 
hottest, most venturesome blood of its 
generation. And “Blood determines a 
nation’s history,”’ asserts Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, the eminent biologist. Blood did 
determine the economic history of Cali- 
fornia, both of its southern and central 
parts. 









































THE MIDDLE WEST’S PLACE IN THE SUN 


The strong, virile Argonauts and their 
descendants were preéminently individual- 
ists, courageous, daring speculators ready 
to fight the world for their share of its good 
things. They stood apart, each one squarely 
upon his own bottom, each one jealously 
guarding his own rights. By temperament 
and inheritance they and their direct de- 
scendants were unfitted for patient, labo- 
rious building, for the surrender of individ- 
ual rights and privileges that the whole 
might profit thereby. 
































suburban garden. 


HARVESTING GRAPES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BY SPECIAL TRAIN 
The largest single vineyard in the world, comprising six square miles of vines, is located in the West’s 
A special narrow-gauge railroad has been built to facilitate the 

transportation of the grapes from the vines to the winery 
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in multiple harness, to codperate, is the 
very foundation and cornerstone of suc- 
cessful irrigation agriculture. 


RELIEF MAP OF THE GOLDEN STATE’S SOUTHERN THIRD 


Directly north of Los Angeles sprawls the east-and-west chain of the Sierra Madre, terminating in the San 
Bernardino group of snowy summits 11,000 feet high. Across the valley which contains the famous Orange 
Belt this chain faces a confused mass of mountains between the sea and the Colorado Desert, culminating 
in the white peak of Mt. San Jacinto. There is comparatively little level land in southern California. The 
district is separated by mountain ranges and deserts from the Central Valley of California. The diversity of 
its topographical features, the endless chains of hills and mountains close to the surf, make of this district a 
paradise for the man or the woman seeking a beautiful home site under almost ideal climatic conditions 


coéperation primer; southern California is 
taking the post-graduate course. 

Few of the Forty-niners went south be- 
yond the rim of the Great Valley, crossed 
mountain ranges and deserts into the 


And the ability, the willingness to work 


Central California is just finishing its 
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Spanish southern part. Aside from the 
goldseekers, the bulk of central California’s 
immigration came from Missouri, Tennessee 
and other Southern states. When the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe finally 
provided direct rail access to southern Cali- 
fornia, the stream of immigration had a dif- 
ferent complexion. It had its sources in the 
Middle West, in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois and Indiana, and it carried with it 
Middle Western thrift, patience, industry, all 
the homely virtues of the Mississippi valley. 

Nor did the Middle West send, as the 
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They found tawny, treeless hillsides, wide 
plains that gleamed with the gold of the 
poppy and the emerald of the new grass in 
January, only to turn sear and tawny once 
more late in May. So they began to irrigate 
because it was necessary. And irrigation 
paid. 

Irrigation is a failure without codperation. 
A hundred farmers drawing their supply 
from the same stream must come to terms, 
must agree upon the common operation of 
the system, upon an equitable division, 
upon proper rotation in the use of the water 














WHERE THE MOUNTAINS MEET THE SEA 
Along the trolley-girt seashore west and south of Los Angeles, the Middle Westerners, seeking a place in 
the sun, have built a dozen all-the-year resorts. Santa Monica, Venice, Redondo Beach, San 
Pedro, Long Beach and many other pleasant seaside cities have grown like 
mushrooms because of the steady influx of homeseekers 


South and the East did into the gold coun- 
try, its impetuous, do-or-die youth to south- 
ern California. Rather came the middle- 
aged, the successful farmers, well-to-do 
merchants, bankers, professional men, many 
of them at the doctor’s advice, seeking a 
place in the warm winter sun. Men of this 
stamp, working hand in hand, patiently, 
painstakingly laid the foundation deep and 
true. 

Codperation and Necessity made south- 
ern California what it is today. 


—or fight. They did fight in southern Cali- 
fornia for a long time, mostly in the courts, 
but they learned their lesson. Today there 
are in southern California hundreds of 
groups of irrigators, each drawing its water 
from a common source, the farmers them- 
selves managing the affairs of their mutual 
water companies with rarely a hitch. 
Irrigation paid. Because it paid, the 
demand for water grew. Wherever possible, 
storage reservoirs were built in the moun- 
tains to catch and hold the’ floods; tunnels 
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A COUNTRY ESTATE IN THE ORANGE BELT 


Irrigation made of the erstwhile half-Spanish cattle range one vast continuous garden of perfumed citrus 
groves, gave the district the densest rural population of any agricultural region in the United States 


were driven deep into the mountainsides to 
strike hidden flows; wells were drilled, 
deeper and deeper after the water strata 
until from some of them water to irrigate 
orchards is lifted a total distance of seven 
hundred feet. Instead of allowing the 
roaring winter floods to escape to the sea, 
the ranchers diverted part of these floods 
into gravel beds, into deep shafts sunk far 
into sand and gravel strata, thus replenish- 
ing the underground basins against the 
summer’s pumping needs. 


IRRIGATION BY PERSPIRATION 


And still there was not enough water for 
all the available land. So the ranchers set 
about to stretch the supply. They lined 
their main canals with concrete, thus saving 
the twenty-five per cent seepage loss; they 
distributed the water through the orchards 
and fields in underground cement pipes, 
thus preventing evaporation. And, most 
important of all, they reduced the excessive 
application of water to the crops. Because 
water was expensive and hard to obtain, 
they used it sparingly. In some parts of 
the West where water is abundant the 
farmers to this day supplement the natural 


rainfall by drowning the land under four 
and five feet of irrigation water annually. 
They believed, erroneously, that they were 
saving money by flooding their fields and 
orchards to the limit so long as water in any 
quantity was to be had for a dollar an acre 
per annum. In southern California a water 
charge of eight dollars per acre-year for one 
half the average allotment of other districts 
is considered inexpensive. Therefore the 
ranchers took care of their soil, saw to it that 
its moisture retaining quality was main- 
tained, irrigated moderately and cultivated in 
the sweat of their brow with might and main. 
Mother Necessity taught them the irriga- 
tion lessons which the farmers in districts 
with greater water resources are unwilling 
to learn until their land becomes water- 
logged and boggy from over-irrigation. 
Mother Necessity likewise grasped the 
ranchers of southern California firmly 
by the ears and banged their heads together 
until they saw the wisdom of extending the 
habit of team work to the marketing of 
their products. The preliminaries were far 
from pleasant, but out of the stern old 
lady’s efforts grew the finest example of 
true agricultural codperation on American 
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AN ORANGE GROWER 
Coéperation is the cornerstone upon which the great citrus industry of 
And this spirit of coédperation likewise 
is the cornerstone on which ten thousand self-supporting 
homes in the citrus belt have been erected 


California has been built. 


soil, the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. 

The growers were two thousand miles and 
more from their best markets; they had the 
choice of selling their fruit on the tree at the 
price the speculative buyers chose to offer, 
or of consigning the shipment to far-away 
commission houses. Quite often they had 
no choice. In years of low prices the specu- 
lative buyers retired from the field en masse, 
leaving the grower to hunt his own market 
as best he could. 


MAKING A STAPLE OF THE ORANGE 


The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
grew out of a desperate situation. The 
great accomplishment of the organization 
lies in the fact that it took the orange out 
of the list of speculative commodities and 
made of it a staple. 
Through its country-wide 
sales force it pushed the 
California orange into 
every hamlet, widened the 
market, steadied the sup- 
ply and the demand to 
such an extent that both 
the jobber, the broker and 
the retailer reduced their 
margins of profit. They 
could afford to. They 
were selling ten boxes 
where they used to sell 
one. And the reduced 
prices, in turn, stimulated 
the demand. Thus the 


Exchange, by placing the 
perishable output of a 
great soil industry upon a 
strict merchandizing basis, 
conferred lasting benefits 
upon the producer, the 
middlemen and the con- 
sumer. 


THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 


Through the Exchange 
the grower with five acres | 


has at his command a | 


sales, traffic and advertis- 
ing organization, a collec 
tion department and a 
market reporting system 7 
as extensive, as efficient, J 


as the sales force of the 9 
biggest manufacturing § 
concern in the country. This sales service, 9 
rendered at cost, enables the members of @ 
the Exchange to market their fruit at a 7 
smaller expense than the cost of selling any § 
other soil product. “ 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is a pure democracy. It has no capital, pays © 
no dividends, yet it transacts a business of 


more than twenty million dollars per annum. 7 


In its management the grower with five 7 
acres has the same voice as the grower with 7 
a thousand acres. And in this democracy 7 
lies its great strength and cohesive power. |7 
The full strength of this cohesive power, | 
arising from the true spirit of codperation, | 
is shown in the history of the Growers’ | 
Supply Company, the subsidiary organiza 

tion through which the united growers do | 
their buying codperatively. 
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A FAMILY HOME AT THE FOOT OF THE SAN GABRIEL RANGE 
Cost of house: three hundred dollars 
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A BACHELOR'S MEDITERRANEAN HOME SET IN A PERSIAN GARDEN AT THE FOOT OF THE 

























half cents below the Exchange price, yet 
the ranks of the Exchange growers stood 
like a wall. There were no defections. The 
price of orange boxes to this day, thanks to 
the cohesion of the organized growers, is 
thirteen and a half instead of twenty-two 
cents. In the eight years since the at- 
tempted raise this spirit of loyal coéperation 
has saved the industry over a million dol- 
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th five @ 

er with {> Shortly after the San Francisco fire, when 

1ocracy || the mills were swamped with orders from 

power. | the Golden Gate, the agency controlling 

power, | ninety-five per cent of the pine lumber out 

eration, |— of which citrus crates are made raised the 

rowers | price of this lumber from thirteen and a 

ganiza- — half to twenty-one and twenty-two cents 

vers do per box. It also notified the Exchange 
growers that they would have to buy all 

—— their boxes through the agency or get none 


at all. 

The Exchange growers decided to buy 
none at all. They reopened and financed 
decrepit independent mills in three states; 
they used spruce and hemlock and fir when 
pine was not obtainable. They organized 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, with 
the same officers and directors as the Ex- 
change, supplied a capital of a million 
dollars, bought a big tract of timber land, 
a logging railroad and a large mill and 
operated the property for the benefit of the 
growers. 

The contest lasted three years. In that 
time the opposition cut the price from 
twenty-two to eleven cents a box, two and a 











lars in the cost of boxes alone, not to men- 
tion fertilizer, labels, tissue-paper wrappers, 
nails, fumigating material and other sup- 
plies. The estimate of a million dollars a 
year saved to the organized growers through 
codperative buying is not far from the 
actual figures. 


THE ORANGE COUNTRY’S TOPOGRAPHY 


Look again at the accompanying relief 
map. Note the broken character of the 
country, the comparatively small amount 
of level ground. Mountains and hills in 
confused groups rise everywhere. Directly 
north of Los Angeles, from the surf far into 
the interior, sprawis the east-and-west 
chain of the Sierra Madre, lifted abruptly 
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out of the plain like a gigantic wall. At 
the coast this range has a height of half a 
mile; north of Los Angeles and Pasadena 
its peaks range from 5000 to 7000 feet above 
sea-level. It terminates in the. splendid 
San Bernardino group of snowy ‘summits 
more than 10,000 feet high and almost a 
hundred miles from the sea. South across 
the broad valley the Sierra Madre faces a 
complicated mountain group that fills the 
country from the sea to the border of the 
Colorado desert, culminating in the white 
crown, the pine-covered shoulders of Mt. 
San Jacinto. Aside from the broad plain 
along the foot of the Sierra Madre there are 
innumerable valleys nestling between spurs 
and ranges, each one with a climate all its 
own, but all of them sharing the long, dry, 
warm summers. 

This country was designed expressly for 
the home-builder. It offered him rough 
mountainsides for Swiss chalets, shady 
canyons for rustic dwellings, orange-scented 
slopes for Italian villas, oak-studded pla- 
teaus for English manors, warm, undulating 
plains for the overhanging roof of the Indian 
bungalow. Whatever the length and ro- 
tundity of the home-builder’s purse, he was 
certain to find a site suited both to his taste 
and means. With a thousand dollars he 
could build a large, luxurious porch supple- 
mented by four rooms for living, cooking 
and eating purposes, rooms built of upright 
boards and battens, lined with burlap or 
beaverboard, and be as comfortable, more 
comfortable than in a house costing three 
thousand dollars to build in Illinois. Or he 
who by virtue of a long head, a long reach 
or a long streak of luck had come into 
possession of many coupons, could with an 
outlay of $10,000 or $100,000 build not only 
a larger and more effective house than he 
could obtain for the same price in New 
Jersey, in Forest Park, on Long Island or 
on the Hudson, but he obtained with it an 
extra large supply of first-class scenic effects 
aud a climate guaranteed to wear equally 
well summer or winter. 


THE PEARLS ON THE CITRUS BELT 


Those with the long heads and the purses 
of corresponding girth have not been slow 
in recognizing these bargains in climate and 
scenery. Wherever the foothill terraces 
climb to the high mountains, wherever 
green slopes overlook the blue sea and the 
white surf, wherever a knoll rises out of the 
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dark green ocean of the orange groves, 
there the home of a child of fortune is sure 
to rise. 

Santa Barbara, the channel pearl, its 
homes climbing from salt water’s edge far 
into the giant amphitheater of the moun- 
tains named after Santa Ynez, is perhaps 
the most beautiful of the summer-and- 
winter resorts; its golf-and-polo suburbs, 
Miramar and Montecito, have long been 
known for the number and the good taste 
of their attractive homes. Along Pasa- 
dena’s Arroyo Seco, on San Rafael Heights, 
on Oak Knoll and at Altadena the homes of 
men with nationally known names are 
clustered by the score. From Pasadena 
eastward for sixty miles the foothills of the 
orange belt are being transformed by the 
landscape gardeners of the financial elite, 
and golf balls are becoming almost as nu- 
merous as oranges. On the heights behind 
Redlands rambling Spanish haciendas and 
white Italian villas are peering out of trop- 
ical foliage to the snowy summit of Mt. San 
Gorgonio. Riverside’s millionaire colony 
can mobilize at least two fully equipped 
polo teams at a moment’s notice. Holly- 
wood, Santa Monica, Redondo Beach, Long 
Beach, they all point with pride to their 
collections of exotic millionaires in volun- 
tary captivity. And San Diego of late has 
been working overtime in the building of 
mansions on the broad ridge of Point Loma, 
on Coronado Island between the ocean and 
the bay, on the booming cliffs of La Jolla, 
at Del Mar’s white strand. 

But the ninety-horsepower plutocrat has 
not driven out the gentle family motor 
and the humble runabout. On the con- 
trary, it is the family with the modest, just 
sufficient income, not the owner of polo 
ponies, that is southern California’s finan- 
cial and moral strength. In proportion to 
population southern California probably 


has a larger number of families living on the 


interest from small investments than any 
other district of similar size in the country. 
The ‘‘jitney bus” was born and grew up in 
Los Angeles, and the rapid growth of this 
new form of passenger transportation was 


made possible by the large number of small § 


cars bought for pleasure whose unoccupied 


owners decided to supplement their in- § 


comes by gathering in the nickels while the 
sun was shining. 
From the foregoing it should not be in- 


ferred that southern California is purely a Bs 
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THE “BUNGALOW” OF A PLUTOCRAT AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF THE PURPLE HILLS 


The foothills of southern California are being transformed by the landscape gardeners of the financial elite 
and golf balls are becoming almost as numerous as oranges in the Citrus Belt, 
where polo is fast becoming the national game 
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home for retired civilian soldiers pensioned 
after long service on the farm, in commerce 
and industry. The inherited-or-acquired- 
leisure class forms a large percentage of the 
population; it is a most important asset and 
it is constantly growing by the arrival of 
those who would rather spend their income 
for gasoline than for coal, who are able to 
go shopping for a home and who have 
realized that they can get more comfort and 
enjoyment per thousand dollars of income 
in southern California than in the East, the 
Middle West and the South, but neverthe- 
less this element is far outnumbered by the 
active, producing part of the population. 


FRUITS OF THE WINTER SUN 


Southern California produces annually 
forty thousand carloads of citrus fruits; it 
supplies the entire American market with 
lima beans, grown on dry land without 
irrigation; it supplies the bulk of the Ameri- 
can-grown walnuts; it ships some eighteen 
hundred carloads of winter celery, not to 
mention its shipments, in and out of season, 
of lettuce, tomatoes, peppers and a dozen 
other vegetables, either fresh or canned. 
Its trade in the products of the olive tree is 
growing; one of its vineyards is so large 
that the wine grapes are harvested on a 
miniature railway. Southern California 
cans and ships berries, melons, deciduous 
fruits. It has a vast area in sugar-beets and 
many sugar factories. It has an astonishing 
variety of products grown on an astonish- 
ing number of small, income-producing 
farmlets. 

But it is a fallacy to assume or to assert 
that two acres of southern Californian soil 
with the superimposed climate will support 
a family. To the average man such a feat 
is practically impossible. An acre or two 
will help to cut down the grocery bills, will 
reduce the cost of living materially, will 
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WHEN THE MARCH CLOUDS RISE FROM THE CITY OF THE ANGELS 






prolong the owner’s life and make his in- 
come, derived from other sources, go much 
farther; but so small an acreage will not of 
itself keep the average family going. 

Because the soil yields abundantly of 
high-priced products, land-and-water values 
in southern California are relatively high, 
and these high values are warranted by the 
suburban character, the urban conveniences 
and facilities at the disposal of every 
rancher. Tens of thousands of owners are 
making interest on the cost of this high- 
priced land, but it should be remembered | 
that it required a heavy initial outlay of | 
capital, heavy compared with the size of 
the plant, and that it requires most careful, 
efficient management to produce an income. |— 
For the man whose capital consists princi- 
pally of his bare hands the opportunities 7 
in southern California are limited. Though te 
the district has made a remarkable indus- [ 
trial growth, thanks to cheap oil fuel and 
cheap electric power, though the number of 
factories is doubling every five years, still 
the influx of labor usually exceeds the 
demand. 

Primarily southern California is the para- 
dise of the man who is seeking a place to 
build a home in the warm sun. Whether 
his income be five hundred or fifty thousand [7 
a year, it will go farther, produce more joy, [> 
health and comfort in southern California 
where the cycle of the seasons is barely per- 
ceptible than in regions where the cyclone 
steps on the blizzard’s chilblained heel. This 
is a sweeping assertion, but it is borne out by 
the character of the home-loving population 
southern California has attracted, by the 
work this population has done, by the re- 
sults it has accomplished and by the steady 7 
stream of newcomers flowing year after 
year into the sunny land that has made 
of home building and home making a 
fine art. 
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On the ridge-pole of the nation* 
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The Story of How Jim Hill's Boy Louis Put a Ladder to the Roof 
of His Country—A Latter-Day Legend of the Blackfeet 
Indians of Glacier National Park 


By RUFUS STEELE 


their vacation last summer in romp- 
ing on the roof of their country. Joy- 
ously, if gingerly, they slid along the very 
ridgepole of the United States. So far 
as the record shows no bones were broken 
in over-sudden descents, while on the other 
hand the adventurers are proclaiming in 
the many communities from which they 
came that literally they have tasted the 
highest of all outdoor delights. They are 
maintaining, incidentally, that now they 
understand the perilous straddling of the 
ridge of the barn in the days of childhood 
to have been but the long forecast of the 
adventure supreme of their lives. 
They are insisting not only that they had 
not seen the United States before, but that 


FF tier we thousand Americans spent 


they had not even dreamed it. It is visible 
and understandable, they maintain, only 
when seen from the new point of vantage. 
The national rooftree has its climax in 
Montana. The ridgepole is, of course, the 
Rocky mountains. What they happened 
to be doing on the roof is, for the moment, 
of less importance than what they hap- 
pened to be seeing. Gunsight mountain 
lifted above the ridge with a wisp of cloud 
on its peak as if it were the lazily smoking 
chimney. Up and down were other chim- 
neys each figuring forth some distinctive 
idea of the Architect. 

There was plenty of ice on the roof, al- 
though the season was midsummer, the 
ice of eighty living glaciers that snuggled 
stubbornly against the crest of things as 
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if never having lost faith that the vast ice 
sheet would return to unite them again. 
The best that the sun could do was to set 
these glaciers a-trickle—to set the roof 
a-drip at the eaves. Down both sides little 
waters scudded away from the ridgepole 
in plain sight of our friends’ eyes, and as 
they sat there on cushions of snow they 
tried to realize that the westward trickle 
would at last sweep into the Pacific as the 
Columbia or into the Gulf of California as 
the Colorado, while the eastward trickle 
would swell into the Mississippi and join 
the Atlantic through the Gulf of Mexico. 
Having broken an icicle out of a cave a 
youngster could not decide whether to toss 
it westward and let it go to Honolulu or 
eastward and let it bob endlessly on its 
way to London town. 

Crazy little streams with far ambitions 
could not, however, long hold the eye when 
all about were blue and green depths of 
wise waters that showed no desire except 
to remain and temper the place of their 
beginning. Two hundred and fifty big and 
little lakes reproduced the chimneys over and 
over as if to prove that nothing could be 
added to the grandeur or coloring of the 
rock-piles though their number be multi- 
plied to infinity. 

The fifteen thousand persons came away 
suffering with a common obstruction to 
intelligent vocalization. When asked to 
tell exactly what he had seen from the roof, 
the normally most voluble gave an answer 
strangely like the answer of the normally 
tongue-tied—both began with a superlative, 
passed to a stammer and ended in a sputter. 
Some tried to thumb their definite impres- 
sions on a typewriter and found a strange 
paucity of keys. 

How the fifteen thousand came to be on 
the roof might seem a question involving 
no such difficulties in the reply. And yet 
not many of them could have told the whole 
truth even about that. Few knew how it 
was that Glacier National Park suddenly 
had been created and how, almost as sud- 
denly, it had called to them with compelling 
force. They never could have guessed that 
their trip up the national roof was all part 
of a careful scheme by which an ambitious 
young man was undertaking to “show” 
his father. 

Understanding might have been theirs 
could they have attended a birthday party 
held at the close of the summer in St. Paul. 
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The family of Mr. James J. Hill was cele- 
brating the seventy-sixth anniversary of 
his birth. We may well imagine that when 
the plum pudding had been finished amid 
pleasant sentiments of felicitation the 
following conversation occurred: 

“Louis,” the railroad magnate said to 
his son, “I justified my tenure of the presi- 
dency of our railroad by developing it 
across the backbone of the continent; © 
now just what have you done to justify 7 
your own tenure of the job?” * 

The son turned toward a wall of the 7 
dining-room where hung a huge bas-relief 
map of the United States. 


had spilled much alum in his papier-mache. 
The puckering reproduced the Rocky moun- 
tains. The highest points were encompassed 
in an irregular red square. 

“Well, Dad,” the younger man replied 
as he leveled an index finger at the cardinal 
area, “I have clapped a plaster on the conti- 
nental backbone that is exerting a drawing | 
power clean out to the tip-ends of the ribs.” 

“But,” protested James J. Hill, “I made 
the road great by showing the world that 
it could ignore that old backbone and travel 
smoothly on from Lake Superior to Puget § 
Sound.” =, 

“And I,” the younger man cried, “am 
making the road greater by showing the 
world that to ignore the crinkled old spine 
is to miss the biggest reason for making the 
trip.” 

The old man went over to the young man 
and stood for a while with a hand on his 
shoulder while he swept and re-swept the 
map with affectionate eye. 

“My boy,” he murmured, “‘you’re a—!” 

The term used to characterize the junior 
Hill was undoubtedly the most expressive in 
the senior Hill’s vocabulary. Not only was 
it the strongest word he knew, but he would 


be the last man in the world to employ that 


particular word for the very reason that he 
could use it to mean so much more than 
could any other man. What the term was 
the reader has a right to know. Indeed, 


the reader shall know. But it is necessary, 7 


in order that the full significance of the 
word may be appreciated, to acquaint the 
reader first with the extraordinary circum- 7% 
stances that moved James J. Hill, when he 


wished to call his son something, to dive © 


to the very bottom of his vocabulary and 
bring up a pearl. 





At the center © 
it bulged and puckered as if the map-maker 7 
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THE NARROWS, LAKE ST. MARY 
Between Glacier Park Station and Gunsight Pass, by way of St. Mary lake, there ran a trail 
which only an Indian could follow. That dim path was turned into an automobile boulevard 
in order that the traveler, if he had but a day for the Park, could see it in that day 
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There are two thousand of the Blackfeet Indians. They are such masters of pigment that they 

relegate the good old Leather Stocking braves to the base uses of a cigar store. But the pigment 

of artful publicity has made known the splendor of the Glacier National Park tribe to thousands 
of people who have never heard of the Blackfeet 








The Indians were sent out in many a special train to slip through the tall grass of the cities. 
On one of their raids they captured Mary Garden, who shook hands all around in smiling 
unconsciousness that she was breaking her contract with a motion picture company 
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The Son Who Showed His Father: Rufus Steele 


Let us begin by taking another glance 
at that big map on the dining-room wall. 
No matter at which corner you begin to 
travel with the eye you will come swiftly 
and unerringly to that bright red plaster. 
It represents the roof of the United States, 
of which we were speaking a few paragraphs 
ago. You find that it is quite impossible 
to rove about the map and keep that spot 
out of your eye. You come to it in spite 
of yourself. Maybe it’s the paint; but 
anyway, you come. 

The undertaking of Louis W. Hill was to 
make Glacier National Park as conspicuous 
to all who went a-traveling as the red spot 
on his map. How he did it is the story. 

Louis Hill is no Wall Street railway presi- 
dent. As the son of his father perhaps a 
railroad career was inevitable, but the fact 
is, Louis Warren Hill could make a living 
and a reputation as a musician, a landscape 
painter, a chauffeur on difficult roads, or as 
a hunter and wilderness guide. Years ago 
he began dropping off the Hill road where 
it reached the Rocky mountains for the 
rugged holiday he loved. He would come 
into camp with the buck or goat he had 
climbed after all day, and changing rifle 
for violin he would revenge himself on the 
walls and cliffs by teasing them with strains 
which they could only repeat over and over 
without ever seeming to grasp. Sometimes 
when he sat cross-legged on a summit 
commanding a vista such as popularly is 
supposed to exist only in the Alps he would 
draw a color box, a roll of canvas and a 
folding easel from his knapsack and with 
facile strokes perpetuate his impression in 
oil. 

The region stretching from the railroad 
northward to the Canadian line he loved 
best of all. Topographically it was the top 
of the country; scenically he believed it the 
top of the world. Across the international 
boundary lay Banff, Lake Louise and the 
points that had made the fame of the 
Canadian Rockies. It is sufficient to say 
that as Louis Hill became more and more 
familiar with the panorama from Gunsight 
Pass and worked so deep into the roadless 
fastnesses that the Blackfeet Indians came 
to regard him as a brother, he was impressed 
with the fact that it was on the unknown 
American side of the boundary line that 
Nature reached her climax. 

Suddenly Louis W. Hill realized that he 
was a Christopher Columbus. He had dis- 
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covered altitudinous America. With the 
realization came a vast ambition. It was 
that he might share his discovery with 
every American. He wanted to make it 
possible for every man, woman and child, 
with or without a capable pair of legs, to 
stand in Gunsight Pass and saturate his 
soul. And if he could do that, would it 
not seem that the Hill family, having given 
the country one genius, had gone right on 
and produced a second? The old man had 
made the young man the head of the road 
and doubtless was waiting to observe what 
he should observe. Wasn’t this a bully 
opportunity to “show” father? 

The announcement was made from Wash- 
ington in 1910 that Congress had reached 
into the peaks of the Rocky mountains and 
drawing about equally from the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation and a forest reserve, 
had created a new national park containing 
fifteen hundred amazing square miles. The 
information was added that the new park 
was fuller of living glaciers, lakes, water- 
falls, rivers, peaks, fish, game and adjective- 
defying scenery than any similar area. 
Government clerks who prepared the official 
bulletins thought it hardly necessary to 
add that Glacier National Park was seven- 
teen hundred miles west of Chicago and 
seven hundred miles east of Seattle and 
Portland, for, while they knew a railroad 
ran along the southern border for sixty 
miles, the park in their opinion would 
remain ferra incognita for many, many 
years. 

Do not blame the clerks for their lack of 
foresight. Doubtless the members of Con- 
gress who acted as conservers. thought 
merely that they were doing a kindness for 
their great grand-children. It is conceiv- 
able that when James J. Hill read in the 
papers of the creation of the park he said 
to Louis: ‘‘My boy, I believe in a few 
decades from now that new park may be 
inducing a right smart travel over our 
road. Better set up a station signboard at 
once, and maybe put a prophecy on file; 
your biographers might like to run across 
the evidence of your prescience after you 
are gone.” Neither the clerks nor the 
Congressmen nor the father himself. were 
able to follow the workings of the mind of 
the president of the road. 

Louis Hill made Glacier National Park 
his chief concern. During the next few 
months one of his railroad officials in St. 
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Mary Lake. Between the Pass 
and Belton was Lake McDon- 
ald. Big launches were ordered 
shipped out in sections, carried 
to the lakes on muleback and 
each lake was equipped to carry 
the visitor nine miles upon 
its mountain-picturing bosom. 
From Glacier Park Station to 
St. Mary Lake is thirty-three 
miles. There was a trail which 
only an Indian could follow. In 
the course of time the Govern- 
ment doubtless would get 
around to widening this trail to 
accommodate the tires of a rock- 
away stage. Hill was in a 
hurry. He sent for surveyors 
and an army of men and or- 
dered them to turn that dim 
Indian trail into an automobile 
boulevard. Hill had a wonder- 
ful dream of something he 
wanted to make possible for 
the traveler who could take but 
a single day to see the park. 
He made that dream come true 
—he made it possible for the 
traveler to drop off the train at 
Glacier Park Station in the 
morning, step into an auto and 
whiz through the forests of pine 
and tamarack to St. Mary 
Lake, take a launch to Going- 
to-the-Sun Camp, a lunch place 
up under the continental divide, 
and get back to steel rails in 


















































One of the chief camera men of the film world was 
taken to the Park as a guest. Instinctively 
he jerked his black box into position 
and began to grind 














Paul coined the expression that has become 
classic. Asked where Mr. Hill was, he 
replied: “If he isn’t in his office on the 
next floor, look for him in northwestern 
Montana.” He established, not a sign- 
board merely, but two stations. Belton 
became the western gateway, and Midvale, 
an old Indian trading post, was made the 
eastern portal and re-christened with the 
name of the park. First of all Hill estab- 
lished a route between Belton and Glacier 
Park Station over Gunsight Pass. Between 
Glacier Park Station and the Pass was St. 














Louis Hill. bearded and brown, in the costume of 
the new Christopher Columbus 





The Son Who Showed His Father: Rufus Steele 





time to resume his journey in 
the evening. Maybe there is 
another place in the world where 
a man can see as much in a day; 
merely Hill happened never to 
have heard of the place. 

At the very first there were 
army tents, but rapidly built 
structures that fitted went up 
at Belton, at St. Mary Lake, at 
Cut Bank, at Two Medicine 
Lake, at Many Glacier Camp. 
“Switzerland!” cried the world- 
traveler at first glance before 
he knew he would have to find 
a better word. And chalets 
were built because there was 
known no more appropriate 
architectural form. One chalet 
was the dining-room, another 
the clubroom. Some chalets 
would house a honeymoon 
couple; some had room for 
thirty guests. Each camp was 
given its group of the quaint 
unpainted buildings. 

At Glacier Park Station an 
entrance arch was erected like a 
horseshoe in the sky. For the 
hotel Hill ordered a three-story 
log structure built around a 
“forest lobby” pillared with 
unshortened firs from the Wash- 
ington woods and patterned 
after the forestry building at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition. Ac- 
commodations were provided 





















































A princess of the whitefeet tribe, “hot-footing” it 
over the white shingles on the national roof 
where eighty living glaciers snuggle 
against the crest of things 





for a hundred and fifty guests. ‘They 
will just be here over night going and com- 
ing,” Hill said. He had not counted in the 
forest lobby and the other attractions. 
Guests arrived and altered their schedule 
so that they might remain for weeks. In 
its second year that hotel had to add other 
log units so that it could take care of four 
hundred guests at one time. 

An army of horses and a regiment of 
guides were included in the earliest arrange- 
ments. Singular paradox, it was found that 
among these most rugged of mountains 




















Robert Taft and Chief Big Top of the Blackfeet 
at Two Medicine lake 
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trails were easily built over which riders 
caught in a shower might even gallop to a 
shelter. Hoofways led off to the most 
exalted viewpoints, to the heads of the 
glaciers, to the dreamy ice caverns.and to 
the particular parts of the particular lakes 
where small trout or huge trout were always 
ready to make the rod-loving sight-seer 
forget “garden walls” half a mile high and 
waterfalls of spattering glass. 

It is possible that the enthused rail- 
roader might have gone on until he had 
spent a million or two in providing accom- 
modations on the national roof and then 
have found himself, so far as their drawing 
power was’ concerned, a solitary watcher 
beside the national chimney. No one knew 
this better than Louis W. Hill. He knew 
a circus must depend for its crowds not 
upon its elephants but upon its big bass 
drum. As a drummer up of trade for 
Uncle Sam’s newest sideshow he was about 
to make all previous performers on the 
tautened cowhide sound like guitar thrum- 
mers at a sociable for the deaf. 

Although he had in the new park the 
flossiest flock of mountains on the conti- 
nent, Hill knew perfectly that he could not 
bring the American people to these moun- 
tains until he had taken these mountains to 
them. Wherefore he engineered a feat that 
would sorely have taxed Mahomet’s power 
of miracle. It happens that in all the lead- 
ing vaudeville houses of the country there is 
shown a motion picture record of the week’s 
most interesting events. The sinking of a 
" liner, the killing of a king, or the winning of 
a pennant is shown in duplicate films that 
reach at once an audience of twenty million 
persons. The company that purveys the 
world’s big news in film form is above the 
suspicion of taint. Bogus news can not 
buy its way to a place upon the screen. 
One of the chief camera men for this con- 
cern was taken to Glacier National Park 
as a guest. He carried his machine along 
from force of habit. When he cast upon 
those peaks and tumbling waters an eye 
trained to see only the things the world was 
clamoring to see, instinctively he jerked 
his black box into position and began to 
grind. The next week twenty million 
boosters went about gasping their impres- 
sion of what was to be seen in the brand 
new park. 

As a motion picture attraction Glacier 
National Park was immense. The public 
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shouted for more. It got it. A six-hundred- 
foot “split reel” giving a glimpse of this 
and that went its exciting rounds. Then 
came a trail-blazing trip which began as a 
play purely for camera purposes and which 
ended in some genuine discoveries. A 
party of six, led by Tom Dawson, who had 
lived in the neighborhood for forty years, 
and directed by Lloyd McDowell, a sleep- 
less young man of newspaper training who 
was Louis Hill’s right hand in many of the 
schemes for making the world stop, look 
and listen, set out from Two Medicine 
Lake and went over lakes, glaciers and 
waterfalls where were no trails at all, and 
on Rising Wolf mountain they found an 
ice cave containing a cataract which as a 
sheer phenomenon defied description by 
anything except a motion camera. The 
following week the twenty million were 
allowed to assist vicariously in exploring 
that ice cave with pine torches, whereupon 
each of the twenty million went out and 
told his neighbor what he had seen. 

In December, 1913, the motion man was 
party to an expedition that moved entirely 
on snowshoes and that fought a blizzard on 
Mt. Elizabeth for twenty-seven hours with- 
out food. The compensation was two thou- 
sand feet of tumbling storm clouds among 
peaks. The picture literally went round 
the world. Appreciative letters came from 
Paris, from London, from St. Petersburg. 
Other motion “news” concerns sent their 
camera men to demand that they be given 
a chance to get something for their own ten 
or thirty million weekly “readers.” With 
the broad liberality that ought always to 
characterize a railroad president bent on 
making a national park familiar, Louis 
Hill helped these men get what they wanted. 
The Blackfeet Indians were turned into 
several zipping photoplays in which their 
native scenes uprose. 

There are two thousand of the Blackfeet. 
They are fine, fierce, fearless of the camera. 
cleanly and magnificently furred, feathered 
and beaded. They are such masters of 
pigment that they relegate the good old 
Leather Stocking braves to the base uses 
of a cigar store. When Robert and Helen 
Taft went adventuring from the White 
House and with their escort reached the 
shores of Two Medicine Lake, they were 
suddenly surrounded by two hundred solemn 
braves who recognized the children of the 
Great White Fatherat Washington. Instead 
































of swinging their tomahawks, they took 
the two visitors into camp, made treaty 
with them and smoked a fresh pipe of peace. 
If there was any non-participating witness 
to all that went on then surely he must 
have been snugly hidden up one of the 
trees. When Robert Taft got back to 
Washington he confided to a friend that the 
Indians had taught him and his sister the 
dip and pitch of the redman tango. : 
“Aw, tell me something new,” said the 
friend. “Didn’t I see it all in the movies 
four days after it happened? Say, where 
was the guy that turned the crank? Seemed 
like he might have been above you in an 
aeroplane.” 
For that sin of lese majeste perhaps we 
must blame smiling Lloyd McDowell. 
Thousands of people who never heard of 
Blackfeet Indians can tell you of the 
splendor of the Glacier National Park tribe. 
For the Indians under the new name were 
sent out in many a special train to slip 
through the tall grass of the cities and ex- 
cite an insatiable interest in the region 
from which they came. They went to the 
Travel Show in New York and pitched 
their tepees on the roof of the McAlpine 
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Hotel. They went to the Land Show at 
Chicago and stopped the traffic in the 
streets. They went -to the Rose Carnival 
at Portland, to the Mardi Gras at New Or- 
leans; they journeyed with Helena Temple 
to a doings of the Mystic Shriners at 
Atlanta. Often Louis Hill handled and 
protected: them in person. They were 
photographed visiting the automobile fac- 
tories, prancing into the Congressional 
Library and discussing policies with the 
President on the steps of the White House. 
That is not all; they shook the hand of 
Mary Garden—and that incident is worth 
a paragraph by itself. 

The twenty-million-a-week camera man 
had told Lloyd McDowell that Miss Garden 
was under contract not to have her picture 
in the movies. McDowell had just carried 
a dozen full-blood chieftains to discuss 
politics with the Governor of Ohio—and be 
pictured and described in all the Ohio 
papers—when he learned that Mary Garden 
was. to arrive in Chicago on the following 
Sunday morning for her season of opera. 
McDowell headed for Chicago. He was at 
the Union Depot with his red men on Sun- 
day morning. When Miss Garden came 
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from her train twelve glistening chieftains 
extended their hands. Miss Garden was 
bewildered, but she saw the camera of every 
newspaper in Chicago focused upon her 
so she struck hands with each so‘emn brave 
and smiled and smiled. Of course she had 
no way of knowing that a curtained yellow 
taxi at the curb contained a wicked motion 
camera man who was grinding on her like 
mad. Later, when the motion picture sud- 
denly appeared all over the country, Miss 
Garden’s manager soothed her by pointing 
out that she had secured a great deal cf 
substantial advertising in a channel theo- 
retically closed to her and yet without hav- 
ing violated her contract. How could 
Mary have helped what Mary knew noth- 
ing about? The movie audiences were im- 
pressed with what they glimpsed of Miss 
Garden and twelve times as deeply im- 
pressed with the echo that reached them 
from Glacier National Park. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane visited 
Montana to see what his fresh preserve 
looked like. He was pictured. Dr. Charles 
Parkhurst and other men of national note 
also stood in Gunsight Pass and the look 
that came over their faces was reflected in a 
motion picture theater in nearly every 
town. Dr. Parkhurst showed how the 
park affects one. He had denied himself 
to the portrait snappers for years, but as 
he stood looking down on St. Mary lake the 
power of articulation left him and the 
photographer heard no emphatic nay. 
Many big men were hauled out to Montana 
and shown the sights without any expense 


to themselves and without the exaction of . 


a single promise. This was a profitable 
investment. ‘It is a sound theory that big 
men are likely to be big talkers. 

The Glidden Tour was coaxed to the park 
in 1912 and returned of its own volition in 
1913. The members couldn’t seem to get 
enough of motoring right down to the 
molten turquoise edge of St. Mary. 

Louis Hill is a member of about all the 
geographical societies in the country. Al- 
penstock in hand he has led the societies up 
the park peaks—and recorded their hiking 
feats in deathless motography. They 
helped him map and plan standard walking 
tours. The members of the Chicago Geo- 
graphical Society went home and produced 
an illustrated book. When members of the 
Mazama Club of Oregon, the Mountaineers 
of Washington and the Sierra Club of Cali- 
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fornia followed the footsteps of Hill ‘they 
were in turn followed by fifty horses packed 
with warm blankets and the makings of 
endless French dinners. 

Travalogue lecturers were asked by their 
audiences to give their version of Glacier 
National Park. The lecturers had to take 
a few weeks off to go traveling and prepare 
themselves to meet the demand. Hill es- 
tablished a lecture bureau of his own and 
countless high schools, lodges, Y. M. C. 
A’s, colleges, clubs and commercial organ- 
izations have heard the story of the roof of 
the country as incomparable pictures grew 
and dissolved on the screen. 

In the course of time James J. Hill 
planned a birthday party. This was not the 
party to which reference has already been 
made and to which reference will be later 
made for the sake of a promised word. 
James J. Hill is a comfortably-circum- 
stanced person who can afford a birthday 
party at least once a year. His party for 
1913 was to be unique. His guests were to 
be his old railroad friends. Every engineer, 
conductor, brakeman and station agent 
who had served the company twenty-five 
years went down for an invitation. Mr. 
Hill scented difficulty in finding a dining- 
room where he could sit down cozily with 
his six hundred guests. 

“Leave it to me, Dad,” said Louis. “I 
know a place that will just fit.’ 

It was left to Louis. With each engraved 
invitation that went out Louis enclosed a 
suggestion that the guest bring along an 
extra shirt. The party was put on a special 
train. The collation that celebrated James 
J. Hill’s seventy-fifth anniversary was 
served in the forest lobby of the Glacier 
National Park hotel. After the walnuts 
and the oratory each guest took his choice 
of auto, saddle horse or climbing staff and 
went for a little exercise in the interests of 
digestion. Wherever two or three old 
railroaders are gathered together in the 
state of Minnesota you will hear them talk- 
ing that birthday party yet. 

And this is how all this ingenious publicity 
resulted: In 1912 there were seven thou- 
sand visitors to the park. In 1913 ten 
thousand came. In 1914, with a world war 
causing people to change their end-of-the- 
summer plans, there were fifteen thousand. 
In the last mentioned year even the ancient 
and celebrated Yellowstone could claim but 
twenty thousand: What will happen in 
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Glacier National Park next summer General 
Superintendent of National Parks Mark 
Daniels is unable to predict. Yet Mr. 
Daniels, who believes firmly in enabling the 
people to get everything they can out of 
their scenic playgrounds, is preparing to 
bestow a great deal of attention upon the 
northwestern corner of Montana. 

The suggestion is inevitable that in 
bringing the people and Glacier National 
Park together Louis W. Hill is building up 
his own road. That is true. Also that is 
incidental, and therefore unimportant. The 
item is lost in the general good. Who, for 
instance, begrudges the discoverer of a 
great new river the dollar a word he gets for 
writing about his discovery? Yet it is the 
public, rather than the publisher, that pays 
the dollar. 

It is not probable that James J. Hill took 
the narrow, selfish view of what his son had 


done, else he would never have used a cer-~ 


tain and particular word to characterize 
the young mani. 

That word! 

Let us to it. 

In the spacious dining-room of the Hill 
mansion on Summit Avenue, St. Paul, the 


James J. Hill is a comfortably-circumstanced person who can afford a birthday party at least once 
On his sevev:ty-fifth birthday. in 1913, six hundred old railroad friends and 
associaes sat at table with him on the roof of the country 








dinner commemorating the seventy-sixth 
birthday of the head of the family had got 
past the pudding. The father in mellow 


mood grew reminiscent. He spoke of the 
conquering struggle that made him the 
head of a transcontinental road. Briefly he 
referred to the historical things he had ac- 
complished in justification of his presidency. 
Then he asked what the son had done to 
make good as his successor on the job. 

“T taught the people how they could slide 
across the national backbone with their 
eyes shut,” said the old president. 

“And I,” said the new president, “am 
teaching the people that if, in passing, they 
will open their eyes and scratch the nation’s 
back they will experience the thrill of their 
lives.” 

Then the old man went over and stood 
for a while with a hand on the younger 
man’s shoulder. He was dreaming, but he 
was not asleep. Always a dreamer, he now 
saw in vision the real proportions of what 
the younger man had done for the people. 
He reached to the depths of his vocabulary 
and produced the utmost pearl with which 
to recompense his son. 

“My boy,” he murmured, “‘you’re a Hill!” 
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By THE COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 


TMustrated by Louis Rogers 


NARCHIST as he was, little as he 
valued human life in the abstract, 
fear for that of the woman upstairs 

haunted him. Haggard and white of face 
he waited in uncertainty for tidings of her. 

She was his wife, a girl of the people. 
Until now, his love for her had been of the 
placid order; she had not inspired him with 
any great fervor of emotion. 

But the mystery of her suffering had 
wrought the change in him. He, a man, 
could not comprehend it fully. He could 
not follow her painful footsteps along the 
cruel road which motherhood takes. But 
the parental instinct was astir within him. 
Her bodily torment found response in his 
mental anguish. In one moment his girl- 
wife had become to him less woman than 
sweet agonized saint. 

Hours passed before the midwife came 
down to tell him that he was the father of 
a son. His hand shook when he poured 
out strong drink, and his teeth chattered 
against the cup when he drank from it. 

He groped his way up the narrow stairs 
te his wife’s bedside and looked helplessly 
at the squirming, puny creature that one 
day might be a man, capable of making a 
woman endure what his mother had en- 
dured in giving him being. 

A few moments ago the Anarchist hus- 
band’s mind had been full of the dread of 
death. Now, for the first time in his life, 
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he found himself speculating on the mystery 
of life. In his perverse way he was a thinker. 
The unfathomable problem of birth, the 
fundamental secret of existence, oppressed 
and bewildered him. He felt small and 
supremely insignificant. While the mood 
lasted the mean room he stood in became 
the hub of the universe; he could hear the 
vast machinery of creation revolving around 
it. 

Then he became aware of his wife lying 
there white and exhausted but alive and 
out of pain. An expression of great relief 
and thankfulness came into his face. He 
bent and kissed her. She smiled up at 
him. 

Suddenly the room was shaken by the 
reverberation of great guns. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! . . . . 

The midwife counted them aloud. 

“The Queen, too, has a son!”’ she cried 
joyfully, and crossed herself. 

“God guard her!’’ whispered the mother 
on the bed, pressing her baby to her 
breast. 

The Anarchist’s face was lit by sudden 
resentment. Mutiny and lawlessness came 
into it. At the sound of the guns and the 
midwife’s words his thoughts went flying to 
the illustrious mother of a minute-old 
Prince. Doctors and nurses surrounded her 
bed. The risk to her life had been mini- 
mized by costly attention, everything that 
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money could buy. Because she was a 
Queen! Was not his wife a Queen too— 
Queen of a miserable hovel and the whole 
kingdom of his fiery, ungovernable heart? 
The contrast aroused in him the very 
spirit of anarchy. 

The girl on the bed knew nothing of the 
red violence that consumed him. Her gen- 
tle nature had made her pray for the 

Jueen. 

. The Queen had a son! The Anarchist’s 
lip curled scornfully. What could Queens 
know of love and suffering? For such as 
they even childbirth was robbed of its 
pangs, motherhood made meaningless. Be- 
ing a Queen she discharged a prescribed 
duty, that was all. Why, even the guns 
booming in her, honor were an offense to 
honest people. They might have startled 
his sick wife. He spoke the thought aloud. 

‘But think, husband, the guns may have 
startled her, too!’ gently remonstrated the 
girl-mother; and she fell asleep, proud and 
happy in the thought that her baby had 
been born in the same hour as a Prince. 


The Queen was convalescent. Today she 
and her baby were to take their first drive 
abroad. She felt so proud and happy. She 
was quite a girl, only a year-old bride, and 
so eager for the nation to see the first gift 
she had been able to offer to her adopted 
country—the fruit of her love for her King 
and his land. He would drive with them, 
sitting by her side, and the staid nurse, a 
foster-mother of Kings, opposite them, the 
precious charge in her arms. 

She was excited at the prospect of show- 
ing her sweet baby to all the women who 
would crowd the streets to see her pass. 
The wondrous joy of motherhood made her 
exquisitely womanly. She felt humanized, 
full of sympathy, tender to all, a sister to 
every woman in the world who had had a 
baby at her breast. Her heart was over- 
flowing with happiness. Now, more than 
ever was she glad to be a Queen because of 
the good she could do and the thousands 
it was in her power to help. 

But because she was a Queen as well as a 
woman she was not afraid to drive through 
the streets with all that made the world 
beside her. She knew, as every Queen 
knows, of the ever-lurking danger, of the 
traitors in every crowd who fanatically be- 
lieve it their mission to kill. But she had 
been schooled to that danger, as a soldier 
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is schooled to the risks of battle. Were 
not those risks the daily lot of her class? 

They brought her baby, well-nigh smoth- 
ered in silk and lace, a wee thing that like 
all babies had come into the world naked 
and ever since been overclothed in garments 
the cost of which would have clothed a 
thousand children of the poor. She took 
him in her arms and bent her proud face 
to his, crooned over him and rocked him, 
swaying to and fro in the selfsame gentle 
way that must have come naturally to the 
first mother of us all. 

“We're going ta-ta, baby,” she babbled. 
“Baby’s going ta-ta with mummy and 
daddy. Baby’s an ickle King, isn’t he? 
And he’d be an ickle King all the same 
even if he hadn’t been born in this great 
big palace. Oh, nurse, his bonnet’s crooked! 
Doesn’t he look a rakish little duck!” 


The streets were thronged. This royal 
outing was something in the nature of a 
public rite, a triumphant one, having its 
roots in domesticity. 

They looked so ridiculously young and 
happy, this King and Queen, so ordinary, 
so lovable. The Anarchist in the crowd 
himself received that impression. He even 
felt a momentary doubt as to the utility 
of the deed which his fellow-anarchist, 
standing a pace or two away, was about 
to commit. The man’s hand was in his 
pocket grasping the weapon in readiness. 
But were these the right people to kill? 
They were King and Queen, hated royalty, 
the personification of a system .of oppres- 
sion that he and his class had to suffer 
against their will—tyrants that he was 
pledged to destroy. Yet he wondered what 
it must feel like to be the King sitting 
there in the oncoming carriage, bowing, 
saluting, smiling—smiling, bowing, saluting, 
for hours and hours through streets and 
streets of acclaiming thousands. Suppose 
he were King and his humble little wife 
the Queen, and the Prince their own first- 
born! How would he feel if he knew 
what he knew? ° 

But, after all, kings and queens must 
know they carried their life in their hands. 
They didn’t care. That was it! They had 
no feelings. They were not quite human, 
though they looked it. Their baby meant 
nothing more to them than part of the 
panoply by which they held a = 
emblem of legalized tyranny. 
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There was a sharp, short struggle, the forcing up of a man’s arm, and the wresting of a loaded weapon 
from the hand that held it 
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Ordinary, everyday virtues, understanding 
of the miseries of the poor and down- 
trodden, were unknown to them. . : 
Bowing, smiling automatons! Saluting, 
smiling, bowing. . . . . 

His little wife was beside him, in her 
arms her brown-faced baby, born in the 
same hour as the future king. They made 
a pretty picture, standing there in the fore- 
front of the crowd. Watching it, the 
Anarchist’s face relaxed somewhat. A 
scarlet kerchief was in his wife’s hair; her 
holiday garments set off her trim ffgure. 
She overflowed with animation and happi- 
ness—with mother-happiness, like the 
Queen herself. She had a baby and the 
Queen had a baby, and she was agog to 
see what the Queen’s baby looked like, and 
to wave—to wave to the Queen who was 
a mother too, and who had come out of 
her trial as safe as she had done, and like 
herself with a precious burden in her arms. 

Just then the royal carriage came abreast 
of them, the horses going at a slow trot. 
The nurse held the baby Prince high in her 
arms so that all might see him. The Queen 
was leaning forward, joyful and eager, her 
eyes going from the baby to the crowd and 
back again. 

Thus it happened that they singled out 
the young woman with the scarlet kerchief 
in her hair and the young baby in her arms. 
The eyes of the two mothers met. The 
Anarchist’s attention was riveted by the 
interchange of looks. The Queen was 
smiling—a sweet familiar smile—right into 
the eyes of his little wife. It conveyed a 
message of sympathy; it brimmed over with 
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intimate affinity. Better than words it 
said: ‘We are both mothers, therefore 
sisters.”” He could not mistake its meaning. 
The Queen was leaning forward; his wife, 
breathless and on tip-toe, was leaning for- 
ward too; and the very spirit of mother- 
hood was flowing from each to each and 
mingling. 

In one brief, illuminating moment he saw 
things that his prejudiced, half-educated 
mind had never before been able to grasp. 
These two, his peasant wife and the Queen, 
were both women, sharing the aims and 
hopes and fears of other countless millions 
of women. Class distinctions meant noth- 
ing to them. Humanity was their kin. 
The divine bond of motherhood made them 
equal. Were men, then, of a different race 
that they should let prejudice make them 
battle with a chimera called Inequality? 
Was it reasonable that, because of some 
dimly-understood law of creation, the one, 
having been born to high estate and the 
other to her humble lot, misguided fools 
such as he and the man within arm’s 
length of him should deny the former her 
right to live? 

His mind raced, shattering the tenets of 
an erstwhile creed of destruction. But his 
bodily impulses went as fast. As the car- 
riage was about to pass he swung round, 
full of a new ferocity. There was a sharp, 
short struggle, the forcing up of a man’s 
arm, and the wresting of a loaded weapon 
from the hand that held it. And then a 
voice, strangled with emotion, rose on the 
air: 
“Long live the King! Long live the King!” 
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By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Over the lighted wood a rose-winged flame 
Plays softly. Where in mem’ry can I find 

Aught that’s so silent, lovely? Ah, a name, 
Pavlowa, flits as lightly through my mind. 


























AFTER THE WAR 
By WILLIAM A. MCGARRY 


We kept the peace, though East and West 
Worn out, held forth a golden store; 
We have endured the acid test; 
Having, we have not grasped for more. 
Our sword has not been drawn for war, 
Our soldiers have not passed the gate; 
For us, today, to write the score; 
God, keep our judgment clear and straight. 


The world is prostrate at our feet; 

No question of the ruler now; 

Supreme the army and the fleet; 

Before our might the Nations bow. 
For us the task of saying how; 

Our ruling is inviolate. 

None to gainsay us, God, but Thou— 

Oh make our vision fair and straight. 

When, crushed and mangled, troop by troop 
The battered nations drew away, 

When Conquest lured—we did not stoop; 
Right fought with might and won the day. 
We did not bid the tempter stay, 

We did not rob the slaves of Fate. 

Victors without a blow, we pray 

God, make our course run true and straight. 

Master, the world is at our feet; 

Greed with power may seek to mate; 

Domains allure—but honor’s sweet; 


Make Thou our judgment clear and straight. 
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Deep sinister furrows plowed 
Quehada’s cheeks from a 
nose like an eagle’s beak 


THE WIDOW’'S MIGHT 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 
Author of: The Merry Wives of Tehuantepec 


Mustrated by Arthur Cahill 


T wasn’t either the traditional “mite” 
I which the widow of Caen dropped into 
the Pharisaical poor-box or the “might?” 
of her modern prototype with its coquettish 


suggestion of fresh green “‘weeds.” There 
wasn’t a particle of coquetry about the 
woman in this case. A sad, gray little soul, 
who was doing her best to live on under the 
weight of one of those tragedies which the 
policy of “watchful waiting” bred along 
the Mexican border, her ‘“might’’ resided 
in the power of her utter desolation to move 
Dan Mahoney, Villa’s machine-gun man, 
off his usual cheerful base. As a matter of 
fact, the other kind of widow would not 
have interested Dan who, at this particular 
time, loved only “Old Sal,’”’ the machine 
gun wherewith he had decimated the Fed- 
eral ranks at the recent battle of Torreon. 

“Hombrecito! you should hear her talk!” 
he had declaimed of her perfections at a 
“tea party” given in his honor by some 


score of war correspondents the preceding 
night. ‘‘Gurgles like a girl in her teens, 
and when she swings on her little toes and 
looks at ’em—lovey, dear! how they tumble 
for it! go down in a swath like the ripe corn!” 

Owing to the firmness with which Villa 
had put his foot down on the Carranza war 
talk, effectually squelching the “crisis,” 
the correspondents were all expecting to be 
called in the following day.. Consequently 
the “tea party” broke up very late, went 
home with the milk to the ‘Sheldon,’ the 
abiding place it shared with several Mexi- 
can “juntas.” Having remained, however, 
to settle with the German bartender the 
respective places occupied by the “Irish 
and the Dutch” in the pantheon of the 
nations, Dan and Charpentier—the little 
French artilleryman who had just resigned 
his command over Villa’s guns—found El 
Paso in the full swing of its daily occupa- 
tions when they finally emerged on the 
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street. They ran head on into a horse auc- 
tion that was being held in the plaza by 
the postoffice steps. 

“Loot from across the line!” Dan, who 
was only two and a half times larger than 
Charpentier, lifted him off his feet with a 
sudden jerk. “Come on, hombre! they'll 
be going cheap!” 

“What of it?” Charpentier protested, 
unavailingly, as he was dragged along. 
“You’ve got two or three hundred horses 
running loose, now, on the Pecos. You 
don’t want another.” 

“Aw, how do I know till I see?”? With 
his huge shoulders, Dan forced a way 
through the crowd—just in time to see the 
last horse, a raw-boned beast, knocked 
down. “Your fault!” Though he would 
not have accepted the animal for a present, 
he nevertheless turned wrathfully upon his 
companion. “If you’d come right along 
I'd have got a run for my money. That’s 
what I get for toting a damn fool artilleryman 
along.” 

“Shut up!” Charpentier rudely retorted. 
“His Nibs on the block there can’t hear 
himself speak.’”’ As the auctioneer elevated 
a lady’s gold watch above the heads of the 
crowd, he added: “Buy it for your girl.” 

“Buy nothing. The only girl I’ve got is 
down in Torreon and she can’t tell the time. 
Don’t try to get out of it, either. You did 
me out of that horse, and—”’ he stopped, 
arrested by the last sentence of the auc- 
tioneer’s description. 

“This timepiece belongs to an American 
refugee, a widow lady from Chihuahua, 
who has been completely ruined by the 
revolution. She is penniless and the watch 
must go for what it will bring. Now what 
am I bid? ‘Five dollars?’ For a solid gold 
watch set with diamonds? I’m donating 
my services, sir, and I think that you, on 
your part, might give me a better start.” 

“The dirty Jew! Of course he ought 
With one final heave of his shoulders, Dan 
projected himself and Charpentier out to 
the front. Light blue eyes snapping, short 
nose and long Milesian chin thrust pugna- 
ciously forward, he addressed the thrifty 
bidder. “Youson ofaburro! Skinawoman 
in distress, a widow at that, would ye? 
Here, Mister! Fifty dollars, I bid!” 

“Sixty!’’ Charpentier’s quiet little voice 
took up the tale. 

“Seventy!” Dan capped it. 

“Fighty!” 


1? 


“Ninety!” 

“A hundred!” 

“You dirty little beast!” Dan turned 
hotly upon him. “You know darned well 
that if you raise me another ten I’ll be walk- 
ing the ties back home. Quit or I’ll break 
in your face. Say!” His merry blue eyes 
flashed to a sudden inspiration. “Let's 
pool our bids and send her kiting. Two 
hundred on a joint bid, Jefe.” 

“Any advance?” The auctioneer swung 
the watch high over the crowd whose wide 
eyes returned sufficient answer. “Going, 
going—gone!”’ 

One minute later the two stood looking 
down at the watch that lay like a drop of 
gold in the hollow of Dan’s big palm. The 
faces of both were curiously tender, but 
it was Dan who spoke. ‘The poor thing! 
Given to her, I’ll bet, by her husband. 
How she must have hated to sell it!’’ 

“Let’s send it back to her?” 

But the auctioneer refused the sugges- 
tion. “Can’t doit, gents. She’s that proud, 
I’m looking for one devil of a time persuad- 
ing her that it brought all this money.” 

“Then you take it?” 

Charpentier shook his head. ‘No one 
I'd care to give it to. You send it down to 
Felicia in Torreon.” 

“What? Toa black-headed, brown-faced 
Mexicana? After it’s hung on the breast 
of a white woman? Not on your life! I'll 
tell you what. We’ll give it to Nellie, the 
waitress at the Sheldon. She’s clean and 
white as they make ’em.” 

Agreeing, Charpentier added a specula- 
tion: “I wonder who’s the woman? We 
know most of the people around Chihua- 
hua.” 

“Mrs. Hayden!’ They both repeated it 
after: the auctioneer. Dan went on: 
“Many’s the meal we’ve eaten at her house. 
But they were wealthy. At one time Bill 
Hayden was counted worth half a million 
in stock alone.” 

“All gone.” The auctioneer shook his 
head. ‘Cleaned out by three revolutions. 
Maximo Quehada ran off the last five 
hundred head of cattle a few weeks ago 
while Bill was lying here on his deathbed.” 

“And the girl?’”’ Charpentier questioned. 
“She was about thirteen last time we saw 
her. A pretty little slip of a thing; looked 
just like her mother.” 

“She’s going to convent school, and lives 
with her mother.” 
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The Widow’s Might: 


“Poor little devil!’’ Dan’s accent in- 
vested the dubious term with astonishing 
tenderness, and far more emphatic than his 
usual profanity was his following comment. 
“And Quehada drove off the last of their 
cattle? The son of a gun!” 

“Let’s go see her?” 

“Come on!” With his usual impulsive- 
ness Dan was half-way through the crowd 
before he thought of the address. The num- 
ber the auctioneer gave them fitted a tiny 
three-roomed cottage on Kansas street into 
which the widow, a small sad-eyed woman, 
herself admitted them a quarter of an hour 
later. With the quiet bravery of her sex 
she had already bent her weak shoulders 
for the reception of the load an inscrutable 
Providence had willed upon them. 

“If there was only myself to think of I’d 
love to quit,” she replied to their rough 
condolences. ‘“‘But—” she nodded toward 
the small and blooming copy of herself that 
sat in shy embarrassment in the corner, 
“hut I have Maisie to do for. If Car- 
ranza would only have given us a permit to 
bring out the last of our cattle before Que- 
hada got them, it would have been quite 
easy. Beeves were never selling so high. 
Still we shall do very well. In the daytime 
Maisie goes to the Sister’s school, and to- 
morrow I go into Schuyier’s department 
store at eight dollars a week.” 

Eight dollars a week? While Dan stared 
in dismay at her, the wraith of the smiling 
matron who had dispensed hospitality with 
a free hand in the great hacienda house, 
the memory of it rose strong in his mind. 
The broad corredors, flowering patio, wide 
cool dining room through which her brown 
criadas had moved with the soft stealth of 
nude feet, now lay, a blackened ruin in the 
golden foothills beyond the edge of the 
Chihuahua desert, typical of her blasted 
life. ight dollars a week? And the girl? 
After her apprenticeship in purity to the 
Sisters, she, too, would be handed over to 
the tender mercies of the department store. 
Rank rebellion instigated his exclamation 
out on the sidewalk half an hour later. 

“Eight dollars a week? She that had a 
dozen servants at her call three years ago? 
Don’t it beat hell!’’ 

While his further remarks concerning the 
management of this universe were very 
much to the point, they would hardly bear 
printing; besides which, Charpentier in- 
terrupted their profane flow. ‘‘Quehada 
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might just as well have left her the cattle. 
You know how he stands with the Consti- 
tutionalists—Villa’s fingers itching for his 
throat, and he can’t dispose of a single head 
on the American side without a consular 
envoice. I'll bet you he’d be willing to sell 
the bunch for a peso apiece.” 

The sleep which Mahoney had defied all 
night was now asserting itself. Blinking 
owlishly in passing at the two alligators in 
the plaza fountain, he returned only a 
drowsy “I betcher,”’ to the remark. Never- 
theless, it not only stuck in his mind, but 
also formed the basis of a sympathetic 
opinion on the widow’s plight delivered that 
evening before the correspondents and fel- 
low adventurers in solemn conclave as- 
sembled. 

“Five hundred head, the way they’re 
selling, eighty dollars on the hoof, would 
put the widow and little Maisie up to the 
hocks in lush grass for the rest of their 
lives. If I knew where to lay me dirty paws 
on a couple of thousand, oro, I’d slip over 
the line and try a dicker with Quehada.” 

“Couple of thousand?” Charpentier 
turned up his nose. ‘“Humph! You'll be 
hoofing it home on the ties, sonny, if you 
don’t light out of here tomorrow.” 

“Tt would be over the bar I’d put it.” 
A black-browed adventurer, graduate of 
five South American revolutions, adven- 
tured a little counsel. “Quehada would cut 
your throat and keep both money and 
cattle.” 

From one and another similar pessimistic 
opinions came in—culminating in a remark 
which, insignificant as it seemed, yet gave 
rise to all that followed. ‘Don’t take a 
peso across, Dan—unless it’s Confederate 
money.” 

“That would do.” Dan nodded. “Those 
fellows aren’t wise to our money. After the 
Villa money anything that looks like an 
American greenback is fairly woffled. Give 
me a couple of thousand Jeff Davis and I'll 
buy in every head of the widow’s cattle.” 

The ball, thus set merrily rolling, was 
lifted into the air and sent soaring by a 
clout from a correspondent. “I can put 
you on to something better. You know 
Bill Sayers, the cattlkeman, Dan? Well, 
his father was the queerest old pest; regular 
miser. Though he never would use a bank, 
salting his down in a stocking, his prejudice 
didn’t include currency. When he died 
about three weeks ago Bill found about 
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three thousand in notes of a wildcat western 
bank that busted twelve years ago mixed 
in with about a quarter of a ton of silver 
and gold. When I dropped in to see him 
the other evening, Bill was using the notes 
for pipe lights. He offered me the bunch 
for ten cents Mex.” 

“Say!’”’ Reaching over the table, Dan 
grabbed him by the shoulder. “Can you 
really get it?” 

“Of course I can. Bill’s always home at 
this time. I’ll go now—be back in half an 
hour.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re go- 
ing to try and work it off off, Quehada?” 
McDonald, the black-browed adventurer, 
asked after the correspondent went out. 

“No.” Charpentier took it upon him- 
self to answer. ‘“‘There’s a bunch of calves 
waiting for his brand up on the Pecos. 
He’s told me about ’em, in camp, till my 
stomach turns at the sight of. veal. He’s 
going home tomorrow to form their ac- 
quaintance.” 

“There’s calves enough around here to 
keep me awake with their blatting,” Dan 
rudely retorted. “If Bill comes through with 
the ‘queer,’ it’s me for the widow’s cattle.” 

“In that case,” the black-browed chipped 
in, “I'll go along.” 

“Me too,”’ Charpentier ungrammatically 
added. “I’ve been plagued with you so 
long I wouldn’t for all the world miss being 
present at your funeral. What’s the 
program?” 

“Go down to Chihuahua; get a permit 
from Villa and an envoice from Letcher 
under a power of attorney from Mrs. 
Hayden; then—” 

“Will Villa give it?” 

“Not if the cattle were in his own hands. 
But you know how he hates Quehada; has 
sworn to run him down and kill him when 
he can afford the time. He’ll give it quick 
enough. After that we ride northwest from 
Chihuahua till we run into Quehada. He 
hangs around about three days’ drive south 
of Douglas, and we'll have to run the cattle 
in to—” 

“After we get them?” the black-browed 
put in. 

“After we get them,’ Dan repeated. 
“Before we leave here we'll notify the mili- 
tary authorities to send word to the cavalry 
along the border to watch out for us.” 

“Good enough!’ Charpentier and the 
black-browed voiced it together. 


Nearly a week later—using the languace 
of the old romancers—three horsemen were 
to be seen rocking gaily into the eye-of the 
westering sun across a wide Chihuahua 
plain. In the last hour they had gradually 
passed from the desert proper into.a sparse 
grass country whose sunburned vistas were 
scantily dotted with palo verde and dusty 
sage. Behind them the mimosa and sage 
still stretched to the eye’s limit, a sad ashen 
sea shored in by purple mountains.  \s 
they rode forward, the palo verde and sage 
gradually gave place to dwarf yucca and 
huge sajuaro that upreared great jaile 
columns like the pillars of some vast ruin 
from the dead flat of the plain. 

Overcast by a wonderful Mexican sky, 
it was very beautiful. Impersonal, as 
always, nature smiled on oblivious of thie 
wreck and ruin, wrecked. railroads, treac!- 
ery and violence, blasted lives and fortunes 
that lay below the circle of the horizon. 
Yet the feel of it was in the air. Some- 
where among the blue peaks ahead they 
knew that sharp eyes were noting their 
movements. Still, carefree daredevils that 
they were, the knowledge merely gave a 
fillip to their spirits. Riding along Dan 
sang his way all through the hundred and 
fifty questionable verses of “Cucuracha.” 


“When we come on from Juarez, 
We will bring with us a plow, 
And hitch to it like oxen, 
Orezco and Mercador, the Sow.” 


He had just concluded the verse when 
the watching hills spoke and a bullet threw 
up a fountain of dust a few yards in front. 
“Quehada, for a peso! Sit tight and throw 
up your hands!” Obeying his own order, 
Dan proceeded calmly with the chorus: 

“Cucuracha, cucuracha, yo no quiero 
caminar—” 

“Keep it up.” Charpentier vented a 
pardonable nervousness in sarcasm. ‘You 
will quit quick enough when Quehada cuts 
the soles off your feet.” 

“And drives you naked through the 
chollas,”’ McDonald, the black-browed, 
added. 

“He won’t—likes money too well.” 

“Bogus money?” ; 

“He doesn’t know the dif.” While he 
was singing a dust cloud had come whorling 
along over the sage. As it now vomited a 
dozen wild riders in leather charro suit and 
silver laced sombreros, he broke into the 
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The Widow’s Might: 


lusty revolutionary song, “Vive Madero! 
-we're going to take Chihuahua!” 

“For the sake of Em shut up!” Char- 

ntier spoke now, in genuine alarm. 
“That’s a Villa song. You'll get all our 
throats cut.” 

Yet, his saucy face shining with deviltry 
beneath his upheld hands, Dan sang on in 
the high nasal tenor beloved of Mexican 
peones up to the moment that the brown 
riders formed a ring around them. 

Though their faces would have graced a 
gallows anywhere, that of the leader made 
them almost respectable by contrast with 
its superior evil. Over squinting eyes 
shaggy black brows grew together in one 
straight line. Deep sinister furrows plowed 
his cheeks from a nose like an eagle’s beak 
down to the corners of his big shapeless 
mouth. Than the charro dress of soft 
leather with its silver-laced bolero jacket and 
pantaloons, there is no more picturesque 
dress on earth. But it merely accentuated 
the grossness of his burly body. Sitting 
there, on his horse, he looked like a bloated 
scorpion on top of a log. His look of fierce 
suspicion gave place to puzzle at Dan’s 
sudden greeting: 

“O! Quehada, amigo! How goes it with 
thee?” 

“T do not know you, sefor.” 
swered after a pause. 

“But you will.” Dan grinned cheerfully. 
“We heard in El Paso that you had cattle 
for sale.” 

Banditry breeds quickness. Your slow 
man does not stay long in the profession. 
Breaking around the coarse mouth, a smile 
traveled up the deep furrows alongside the 
beaked nose and was deflected by the 
squint backward over his shoulders. “I 
have cattle, si,” he replied at once. “But 
you are hungry and your beasts need water 
and feed. Vaminos! we can talk on the 
way.” 

He reopened the subject himself when, a 
few minutes later, he had fallen with Dan 
behind the others. “Si, I have cattle, and 
if you have money, sefior, real money, none 
of the trash that Villa turns out on his news 
press; if you have the real money of your 
United States we may do business.” 

“That’s what!” Dan came as near as he 
could to it in Spanish. 

“And you have brought it with you?” 
His quick look would have fitted a hawk 
sighting a chicken. 
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“Brought nothing!” Dan laughed in his 
face. Leaning over, he slapped the other 
on the back. “Am I a fool, amigo, to bring 
money into thy camp? Come! we know each 
other. Let there be no foolery between 
us. You have cattle that you must sell—” 

“Must, sefior?”’ 

“Must. If you don’t, Villa is going to 
take time, one of these days, to come over 
and take them from you. Now—” 

“Villa?” His nose wrinkled in an evil 
sneer. 

“Yes, yes! You are a brave hombre, 
Quehada. Nevertheless, we know just how 
long you’d last. You have the cattle, the 
money will be forthcoming—” 

“But how could you get them over the 
Lorder? The soldiers, the line riders? 
The—” 

“That’s my business.” 

“Ah, I see! You have bribed them.” 

“And they come expensive.” Dan turned 
the guess to quick account. “So darned 
expensive that I'll have to get the cattle 
almost for nothing. It’s a gamble whether 
I make anything at a peso a head.” 

“A peso a head?” The heavy brows shot 
up under the eaves of his hair. ‘You have 
been eating Joco. A peso a head.” He 
laughed, harshly. 

It was, of course, the lowest notch. In 
the wrangling which ensued Dan haggled 
like an Eastside Jew yielding a peso at a 
time and only when he saw that Quehada 
was almost ready to quit. Thus, by the 
time the price touched six pesos, the 
amount he really expected to pay, the 
bandit had come to feel that he had gained 
a great deal. After a last protest, he 
yielded, in turn, to Dan’s ultimatum. 

“That’s my limit. Take it or quit.” 

While they wrangled Quehada had 
checked his speed till they were out of ear- 
shot of the others. His motive now de- 
veloped. “Very well, sefior, six pesos let 
it be—between ourselves. As for these 
gentes of mine—” his squint traveled for- 
ward, “‘—the price is three.” 

“T’m on.” Dan nodded comprehension. 
“Private rake-off, eh? Sort of wages of 
superintendence.” 

“Precisely, sefor. I have to do all the 
thinking. It is only right that I should 
receive the larger share. But the money? 
If it is not here—” 

“That'll be all right.” Dan anticipated 
the objection. “It is cached a few miles 
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south of the border. We'll drive the cattle 
up there, then, while the hombres go for- 
ward with them, we will stay and settle.” 

“But—’” his grin was once more deflected 
by his squint, ““—this is a tricky business. 
Supposing the money is not there?” 

“Oh, that’s easy.”” Dan waved aside the 
supposition. “After I’ve paid you we can 
send up a smoke for them to go on.”’ 

“Bueno.” But though apparently satis- 
fied, his head dropped in heavy thought 
till the wicked face was hidden. 

If Dan missed the sudden evil flash, he 
nevertheless correctly interpreted his brood- 
ing. ‘Means to put one over on me. Well, 
two can play at that.” Indicating a prettily 
colored pad under the other’s saddle, he 
broke the silence. ‘“That’s mighty pretty. 
Do you want to sell it?” 

“Tt is yours, sefior. You shall have it 
when we unsaddle tonight.” 

“Not for nothing. Tell you what, I'll 
trade you this little Navajo pad of mine for 
it.” 

Unaware of the significance of the ex- 
change, Quehada agreed at once. “And 
now I will ride on and speak to my gentes. 
The cattle are hidden in a mountain valley. 
I shall send for them at once, for the moon 
will be full tonight and the driving goes 
better than by day.” 

Spurring on, he left Dan to inform his 
companions of the negotiations. “He’s 
sure to try some deviltry, though,” he con- 
cluded. “It won’t be his fault if he doesn’t 
keep both cattle and money.” 

“Humph!” McDonald grunted. “Bet 
you twenty dollars that he cuts all of our 
throats before morning.” 

“You like easy money.” Dan grinned. 
“T’'ll be that glad at finding myself awake 
tomorrow I wouldn’t have the heart to 
collect the bet. Be the same token, don’t 
move if you feel anyone going through your 
clothes tonight. Lie still and let ’em frisk 

ou for fair.” 

“Tt’ll be no trouble to lie still,”” McDonald 
growled again. ‘“They’ll take care of that. 
Are you fool enough to think they won’t 
find the money?” 

“They will not.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt’s sewed up in my saddle pad.” 

“And you think they’ll miss that— 
accomplished thieves like them?” Char- 
pentier and McDonald joined in the ques- 
tion. His answer left them dumb. 


“They sure will. I traded blankets with 
Quehada.”’ 


Still four days later Dan and Quehada 
reined in their beasts after a breathless 
scramble up the steep sides of a mesa, huge 
hill table that rose abruptly from the dead 
flat of the desert a few miles south of the 
border line. A good glass would have shown 
them an American cavalry patrol that had 
just halted while its officer took a long look 
through his glasses at the column of dust 
above the moving cattle. A wireless teie- 
phone, for matter of that, would have given 
them his comment. 

“These must be the people the general 
wrote about, Sergeant. Orders are to give 
them all possible assistance. Of course 
that doesn’t call for us to cross the line, but 
I don’t see any boundary posts around 
here.” Which was not astonishing con- 
sidering that he was looking straight south. 
“Where do you think the line runs?” 

“Haven’t seen any pillars lately, sir.” 
Answering, the sergeant, a bronzed veteran 
of the Philippines, turned his back squarely 
on the monument that capped a rise a quar- 
ter mile to their right. “If I was to guess I 
should say three or four miles to the south.” 

“Just what I was thinking. We can 
move, too, along that watercourse without 
being seen, and come back the same way 
if they don’t need our help.” 

In the meantime Charpentier and Mc- 
Donald with a half dozen of Quehada’s men 
kept the cattle moving steadily along. 
Driven by easy night stages with all day 
to feed along the foothills, they had lost 
none of the fine condition gained by pas- 
turing the lush grass off the mountain val- 
leys during the late rainy season. They 
were too far away for Dan to discern the 
gloss on their slick sides, but knowledge of 
it was responsible for the satisfied glow in 
his eye—that and a mental picture of the 
widow and Maisie transmuted once more 
into the laughing child and cheerful matron. 

“Five hundred head at eighty, oro, on 
the cars at Chicago,”’ the sum was running 
through his head. “Allowing ten dollars 
per for accident and shrinkage, they’ll still 
turn close on thirty thousand. Just a little 
bit better than Schuyler’s.”’ 

“Now, sefior, the money?” Quehada’s 
harsh voice broke up his reflections. Dur- 
ing the past four days Dan had jollied him 
along in his carefree Irish way that covered 
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“Sefior, in the name of God, kill me yourself!’’ “It isn't that I wouldn’t love to do it,” Dan answered 
slowly, “but a shot would start something out there” 


all the while an almost irresistible desire 
to give him a thorough trouncing. It was 
responsible now for the sudden blue flash 
of his eye. ‘No hurry.” 

“There is hurry, sefior.” 

The tone was nasty. It merely provoked 
a more nonchalant answer. “You'll get 
over it. The last of the cattle have just 
passed the hill. After they have moved a 
couple more miles I’ll talk business.” 

Dismounting, he crouched on the lee 


side of his horse lighting a cigarette. Doing 
it purposely, he was not surprised when, 
straightening again, he found himself look- 
ing into the muzzle of a gun. ‘Aw, put it 


up!” He grinned contemptuously. “You 
are a poor bluffer, Quehada.” 
“This is no bluff, sefor. I have—” 
“Yes, yes, Iknow. You have killed men 
for less—women, too, if rumor doesn’t lie. 
But you are not going to kill me and lose 
three thousand pesos!” 
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He was right. The pistol dropped. 
“But where is it—the money?” 

“You see that big sajuaro?” He indi- 
cated a huge barrel-shaped cactus that rose 
like a jade column from the gold of the plain 
beneath. “You'll get it the moment the 
last beast passes that.” 

Leaning against his saddle, he smoked 
placidly without even glancing at the other 
till the dust cloud cleared the cactus. Then 
he turned. “You are sitting on the money, 
senor. It is sewn up in your saddle pad.” 

““M y—saddle pad?” 

“Si, senor.” You'll remember that we 
traded. It was the only safe place I could 
think of in all your camp. Slit the corner 
if you doubt it.” 

Already the other had pulled his knife, 
and at one touch of the keen edge the 
corner burst open revealing its stuffing of 
bogus greenbacks. “Carambar-r-r-r-a!”’ 
Leaping to the ground, he unsaddled with 
furious Haste, slit the pad wide open and 
fell to counting the money. “Three thou- 
sand pesos, quite correct, sefior.”’ He 
looked up, at last. “‘Now I shall make the 
smoke so that my gentes will know it is all 
right and let the cattle go on.” 

“Good!” Dan agreed. “While you are 
doing it, I'll resaddle your horse.” 

After gathering a pile of dry grass and 
green sage for the smoke, Quehada struck 
a match and fell on his knees, his back 
turned to hide a malicious grin. Thus it 
was that he failed to see Dan give a pre- 
liminary twirl to the riata he had slid off 
the pommel. Neither did he hear the faint 
swish of the rope cutting the air as he 
stooped coaxing the flame. First knowledge 
came when the coil snatched tight around 
his elbows and jerked him, kicking and 
cursing, flat on his back. In record time 
he was “hog tied,” hand and foot and lay 
looking up at his grinning captor. 

“Porque?” The grin widened as he re- 
peated the question. “You didn’t allow, did 
you, that I’d let you send up that smoke?” 

“But it was agreed, senor, that I should.” 

“Well, I changed my mind—I guess you 
know why.” 


“Senor, I swear—”’ 

“Swear all you like—it won’t hurt the 
scenery any. You know just as well as I 
do what would have happened if that smoke 
had gone up.” 

“But the gentes, they will not let you 
take the cattle. Unbind me and I 
swear—” 

“T told you to swear all you want. As 
for your gentes—after I ride out there and 
tell them of the little deal you framed up 
to cheat them, I don’t reckon they’ll cut 
up very rough. With three hundred bogus 
pesos apiece in their pantaloons I doubt 
whether they’ll take time to come this way 
and untie you.” 

“Senor!” The man’s evil face grew 
frightful in its sudden passion of terror. 
“You do not know them. Not one of them 
that hasn’t been itching to wear my shoes 
this month past. Never, at night, have I 
slept in the same camp with them. If they 
catch me here, tied—death would be a 
mercy.” 

“Likely to give you the same deal you’ve 
handed to many another, eh?”’ 

“Senor, in the name of God, kill me your- 
self.” 

His dread earnestness abated, for a mo- 
ment, the hard gleam in Dan’s eye. “It 
isn’t that I wouldn’t love to do it,” he an- 
swered, slowly. ‘I’ve laid out better men 
than you in windrows whenever I turned old 
Sal loose in the last three years. Id be do- 
ing it yet if old Carranza hadn’t got so lippy 
about that Vera Cruz affair. You'd have 
killed me, too, if I’d given you half a chance, 
so it would only be fair. But—’’ he nodded 
at the dust cloud, ““—a shot would sure 
start something out there. If your gentes 
didn’t, mine would. So I guess, Quehada, 
you'll have to take your chance.” 

Mounting, he rode a few paces then 
stopped and called back. ‘Personally, I 
don’t believe that your men will take time 
to do it. They’ll be in too big a hurry to 
hit the nearest feqguila. On the off chance 
that they don’t, I'll promise you this—I’ll 
send out a squad of Villa soldiers from Agua 
Prieta to finish the job.” 
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Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San Francisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras is being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 
her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett Masters, ‘See that no one leaves the hotel!” Masters 
notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. An 
exciting scene follows in the hotel’s private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss Y sobel 
Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
paper, has been a shrewd observer. He decides to take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on, for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkeppner 
and Maste’s, finds a pearl in the latter’s pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
Allison denies that the jewel is hers. Meanwhile Leslie's men arrest Chap pie Carrol, 
notorious confidence man and hotel burglar, as he leaves the ball-room with a similar 
pearl in his pocket. Lanagan learns from Miss Allison’s maid that the necklace has 
110 pearls. Within an hour the stolen string is returned by a bell-boy to its owner, 
in the presence of her father, Chief Leslie, Detective Douglas, Masters and Lanagan, 
but this merely increases the Chief's suspicions of collusion between Carrol and Masters. 
Miss Allison counts the pearls. Two are gone. She declares that the original number 
was only 108. Lanagan knows there were t10. That night the necklace is again stolen, 
while Miss Allison is asleep. Next day Masters disappears after writing to Miss Alli- 
son that he will not return until his name is cleared. She employs a detective to locate 
the thief, her faith firm in Masters’ integrity. Lanagan meanwhile is on the trail of a 
mysterious veiled woman who keeps a tryst with Winkeppner and later joins her compan- 
ion Chappie Carrol, the thief of the Allison pearls. Chief Leslie finds out that Lanagan has 
Masters in hiding and threatens to jail the journalist for harboring a fugitive from justice. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MRS. PERNAU 


ACK LANAGAN had been many years 
on police work. There were but a few 
members of the police force worth 
knowing whom he did not know. A man 
of numberless acquaintances, his friends, 
however, were few. But among the few, 
Chief of Police Leslie was numbered. In- 
deed, between these two men, rated as the 
most brilliant detectives of their time in the 





west, there was a bond of intimacy as close 
as was their degree of rivalry when opposed 
on any of the crimes and complications of 
spectacular feature that have been the 
peculiar history of San Francisco. There 
had been times during the past few years 
when Leslie had hammered his way, by his 
straightforward, established police methods, 
to a victory over Lanagan, working under 


*This story began in the September, 1914, number. 
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the impetus of extraordinary imagination 
and native intuition for crimes and solu- 
tions. There had more frequently been 
times when Lanagan scored over Leslie and 
Leslie took defeat hard. But never in all 
of their professional and personal relations 
had a situation arisen when Leslie, to pro- 
tect himself, had been compelled to threaten 
Jack Lanagan with arrest. 

And when Leslie told Lanagan to deliver 
Masters up or go to jail, Lanagan knew that 
Leslie meant exactly what he said. Lana- 
gan had rather wondered during the day 
that Leslie had not crossed him, because the 
story was now breaking in so many quarters 
that he could not but expect Leslie and his 
men to cross the trail at some point. He 
had already had evidence that Winkeppner 
and possibly the mysterious woman guest 
were under surveillance. 

But that his own path had been picked 
up he had not suspected, except by Mag- 
gart. That Maggart had struck a bargain 
with Leslie he could readily believe. How 
much Leslie knew he could not as yet even 
surmise; but from the Chief’s remark it 
must be something definite. 

“Jail? Me? Chief, I am afraid you had 
a glass too much of that favorite Chablis 
of yours at dinner.”’ 

“Cut it, Jack. What’s the answer?” 


Lanagan shrugged his shoulders and 
glanced around. There was a bell-boy at 
the desk. He motioned him. 


“If this gentleman, Chief Leslie, takes me 
away with him, telephone Sampson, city 
editor of the Enguirer, that I’m in, will 
you?”’ 

Leslie stopped the boy. 
nothing,” he said, angrily. 

Lanagan’s eyes began to blaze. 

“Keep within your rights, Chief,’ he 
snapped. “Just remember that I’m Jack 
Lanagan of the Enguirer, a newspaperman 
on duty. My rights were established in ar 
place of greater importance than the lobby 
of the Allison, and defined by a man of 
vaster worth than myself—or you.” 

“Telephone and be d—d, then,” said 
Leslie. “You going to turn Masters up 
without a fuss?” 

“Where is he?”’ asked Lanagan. 

“He’s up in your hotel where he’s been 
since he disappeared.” 

“Oh, is that so? Let’s go up and see him 
then. I'd like a word with him myself. 
No. On second thought I don’t think I 
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will. If he’s in my room go and get him. 
Why should I lead you there? You can’t 
pinch me till you prove that I’ve harbored 
a fugitive from justice, and Masters isn’t 
that that anybody knows. There’s no 
charge against him.” 

“There will be,” flashed Leslie. “T’ll go 
through with this thing if I have to swear 
out a warrant charging him with receiving 
stolen goods if nothing else, and you for 
harboring him.”’ 

Lanagan was compelled to smile. He 
knew that Leslie would do exactly as he 
said, provided he got mad enough. He 
shrugged his shoulders. He had no desire 
just then to force things to such an issue. 

“T was just feeling you out, Chief,” he 
said indifferently. “Come on.” 

To the bell-boy, standing at a distance, 
he called: “Never mind that message.” 

At the Inverness the night-clerk leaned 
over and whispered in Lanagan’s ear: 

‘““Made his getaway. There’s a man in 
front and in back watching the house.” 

“Cut that out!” roared Leslie to the night 
clerk. “You'll take a little walk in about a 
minute.” 

“T was simply reminding Mr. Lanagan he 
forgot toleave his laundry out this morning,” 
replied the clerk, who was as blasé as down- 
town night-hotel clerks must be. 

They went to the room and Lanagan 
opened the door. Leslie made no comment. 
He stepped to the wall telephone and got 
headquarters. ‘Captain Royan? Send up 
four men to the Inverness. Have every 
room searched for Masters. Don’t forget 
the roof and the basement.” 

“Or the dumb waiters—you might coax 
them to speak,” remarked Lanagan drily. 
“Chief,’? he went on, “you’re making a fool 
of yourself. You act like you were rattled. 
You're worse than Maggart. He spends his 
time following me. It seems you are going 
to.waste your time following me also. I’m 
in a hurry. I’m going to beat it, see? 
Right now. But no. I'll stay, and you get 
out of this room—get out, and get out 
quick. It’s my room. You're not wanted. 
You are a trespasser. Are you going or will 
I have you thrown out?” 

It was Leslie’s turn to slow down. He 
took a long look at Lanagan and then his 
hard eyes lightened. The two men’s hands 
met, and their laugh rang in union. 

“Hang you, Jack! I’d give three men’s 
salary to have you in my upper office!” 
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“Thanks, Chief. You made me that offer 
before. Let’s call this a draw so far, eh?” 

“Tt’s a draw.”” The men left the room, 
Lanagan smoking one of Leslie’s choice 
cigars, and they went down the elevator. 
“But remember, Jack,” said Leslie, as they 
gained the street and Leslie entered his 
machine, ‘I’m right after you. Don’t let 
me catch you napping, because I'll land on 
you hard.” He meant it. 

“Tt’s a man’s game, Chief. When you 
get me napping you'll be dead and thirty 
years buried. So long. I have to attend to 
my laundry.” 

The Chief rode away and Lanagan walked 
across the street to the stairs of an apart- 
ment house where a man was sitting. 

“You might just as well go back and tell 
Maggart there’s nothing doing,” he re- 
marked casually. “I’m Lanagan, the man 
you’re watching for. The other fellow you 
want isn’t here. Tell Maggart from me 
I’ve got a pretty choice lot picked out— 
about twenty-five thousand it will cost. 
Now fade away like a regular shadow. You 
won’t take my advice? Stick around then, 
and get pneumonia. Don’t forget my mes- 
sage to Maggart.”’ 

Once again the Allison lobby found Lana- 
gan sitting at ease and smoking. Once 
again Armstrong made his leisurely way 
through the buffet, finally to drop into a 
seat beside Lanagan. 

“You're improving,” remarked Lanagan 
pleasantly. ‘You executed that move quite 
expertly. What is it?” 

“Mrs. Pernau is in her room.” 

“When did she come in?” 

“About one o’clock.” 

“Good. There’s that fly cop Maggart 
just coming in. He’s been following me. 
Has he been after you at all?” 

“He was standing at the desk when Mrs. 
Pernau registered and when she told me she 
had returned the suit-case earlier by mes- 
senger, as it was not hers. I thought he was 
very curious about that, as he asked me 
what I knew about her and the suit-case 
episode. I told him as little as possible.” 

Lanagan pondered this information. It 
cleared up Maggart’s source of suspicion on 
the woman. He had jumped to conclusions 
that it was the suit-case Lanagan had fol- 
lowed and then had attempted to force a 
partnership with the reporter by bluffing. 
But minutes were becoming very valuable 
and he knew that both Maggart and Leslie, 
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whether or not they were working in col- 
lusion, were drawing dangerously near to 
certain objects of interest which Lanagan 
would much prefer, for the time being, to 
have remain as his particular care. 

“What’s her room number?”’ 

“@Q50;" 

“She’s not alongside of Masters, then?” 

“No, she did not ask for any particular 
location so I gave her that one.” 


“Very well. You'd better drift away 
casually now.” 
Armstrong took his departure. It was 


not many moments iater before Lanagan 
had escaped the watchful eyes of Maggart 
and was before the door of room 956. 

“Now for the fireworks,’’ he murmured. 
“Tt’s rather an unconventional hour to call 
on a lady. But crime, I am afraid, knows 
no conventions. I haven’t placed this in- 
teresting person yet, but she shows her cali- 
ber by coming back when she must have 
been warned by the pasty-faced youth that 
she was followed.” 

There was no immediate response to his 
soft rap. He rapped more loudly. The door 
suddenly swung open—and Ysobel Cadogan 
stood before him. It would have been very 
apparent to a man less trained to instanta- 
neous appraisal than Lanagan that she was 
suppressing an extreme agitation. The 
tableau was surprising, but it would not 
have been Lanagan then to have indicated 
his surprise, however curious he may have 
been to discover the reasons that could 
account for the appearance of Miss Cadogan 
at that unusual hour of the morning, answer- 
ing a rapping on the door of the apartment 
occupied by Mrs. Herman Pernau. 

Now. it has latterly come to be held 
rather old-fashioned technique to break the 
action in writing and go backward—turn 
back the hands of the clock for an hour or 
two. The modern way has been a straight- 
away method of maintaining the theme 
consistently in point of time development. 

But at this particular situation a break 
may be pardoned, or otherwise an interest- 
ing scene, in which another detective is pre- 
sented to challenge admiration with Jack 
Lanagan, Leslie and Maggart, may not be 
given a proper perspective in the canvas. 
After all, there is something of the detective 
in all of us; something of the “I told you so” 
which is merely another way each of us has 
of saying he is smarter than his fellow. 
That is why the detective story makes its 











Miss Cadogan excused herself, 


She proffered a box of wholesome man’s-size cigarettes. 


“Do you indulge?” 














but the mysterious Mrs. Pernau lit one, settled into an easy-chair 
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perennial appeal. It is nearly as certain in 
its appeal as the love story. 

Under this explanation it should not 
therefore be totally surprising to discover 
that Miss Ysobel Cadogan had been driven 
by force of singular circumstances to under- 
take to prove an “I told you so” herself and 
to disclose within her modest and unsophis- 
ticated bosom something of the latent 
peeker and pryer that is within us all. 

It will be recalled that Miss Cadogan had 
contributed two definite phases, or points of 
initial interest, to the mystery of the Allison 
pearls during the original investigation in 
Douglas’ office. She had insisted that there 
was a couple near Miss Allison; and she had 
been deeply puzzled to account for Win- 
keppner’s conduct during that entire scene 
and his curt denial that he had seen such a 
couple. A critical observer—such as Lana- 
gan—would have noticed this attitude on 
her part just as a critical reader would have 
understood it from the text. 

It might spring from many motives, but 
one will suffice—jealousy. 

That was the determining cause for Miss 
Cadogan’s presence at the unusual hour of 
1:30 o’clock in the morning in the room of 
Mrs. Pernau, putative widow of a wealthy 
Frenchman who had amassed a fortune jn 
Mexican mines, to die suddenly and leave 
it all to her. 

Ysobel Cadogan was in love; very deeply 
in love, with Winkeppner. She had b-en 
conscious during the past week or ten Gays 
that she did not receive his undivided atten- 
tion. Something, obviously, was on_ his 
mind. That he was heavily involved in 
business she did noi know because he was 
not the kind of a man to discuss those things 
with the lady to whom he was secretly 
pledged, as he was to Miss Cadogan. That 
he had shown quite a partiality for the 
society of the dashing widow of the Mexican 
mining man, she did not know. 

The Cadogans lived at the Allison, which 
was the home of a score of persons of the 
very highest society. In some fashion, no 
one knew exactly how or precisely when, 
Mrs. Pernau had received an introduction 
to some of the guests. She had in no way 
intruded herself. But whenever occasions 
offered in the lobby groups or at the grill, 
Winkeppner had not been particularly 
solicitous in avoiding the attention of the 
dashing and vivacious brunette. There had 
been a mild light whisper occasionally that 












































he had been seen in her company outside 
the hotel. Certainly Miss Cadogan, shoot- 
ing swift to the core of the situation with the 
intuitions of jealousy, knew there was some- 
thing between the two. 

Winkeppner had danced with her at the 
ball—several times. 

And that was the point. Miss Cadogan 
was just as positive as any other woman 
under similar circumstances, with a woman’s 
intuitions, that Winkeppner had noticed the 
couple of whom she spoke, and knew one of 
the two to be Mrs. Pernau. But he had 
deliberately kept his counsel until she had 
spoken and then had flatly disposed of her 
tentative question. 

And, merely because of some reason best 
known to himself, the man she loved was 
shielding another woman, she permitted 
things in her momentary excitement and 
worry to rest in that manner. Had she but 
<snown it, there was another person in that 
room whose intuitions were as keen as her 
own. Lanagan alone of all the rest had 
caught the fleeting note of hurry, of de- 
t:ance, in Winkeppner’s voice when he re- 
plied to Lanagan’s question asking him 
whether he had noticed the couple that Miss 
Cadogan had noticed: “I did not.” And 
Lanagan had caught Winkeppner’s infini- 
tesimal start when she first had stated that 
she had noticed such a couple hovering near 
Miss Allison. 

It was nothing she could impart to any 
one. There was no proof. It was just a 
settled, sick conviction that there was some- 
thing between Winkeppner and this woman; 
and in some fashion that the jewels were in- 
volved. 

Although Leslie had scorned Lanagan’s 
suggestion that Miss Cadogan and Win- 
keppner go back on the floor and search for 
this couple Miss Cadogan claimed to have 
seen, Miss Cadogan had swiftly determined 
the instant the suggestion was made that 
she would of her own initiative adopt it. 
She had been unable to locate the Juliet 
costume again on the floor that night; and 
the telephone to Mrs. Pernau’s room did 
not answer. The next day she was told at 
the desk that Mrs. Pernau had left the hotel. 

Puzzled, but by no means convinced that 
the vivacious widow would not sooner or 
later come back again into Winkeppner’s 
circle of activity, she had waited, intending 
to sound her fiancé regarding her. But the 
opportunity had not been given at dinner 
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and Winkeppner had pleaded nervousness 
and worry over the embarrassing situation 
he had been placed in by Leslie as an excuse 
for seeking the seclusion of his club. 

She had heard late in the evening that 
Mrs. Pernau had registered again—the 
dashing widow was a subject of considerable 
comment in the lobbies and the after- 
theatre grill—and she had endeavored to 
locate her. She had succeeded, sticking 
resolutely at her self-imposed task, at the 
unseasonable hour of one o’clock in the 
morning, and in answer to her urgent re- 
quest Mrs. Pernau had quite graciously 
consented to receive her in her room. She 
had hurried there. 

“You do me quite an unexpected honor,” 
was the greeting of Mrs. Pernau. 

“Tt is very important,” replied Miss Cado- 
gan, flurried both with the haste she had 
made to the room and with her nervousness. 
“You understand it must be rather impor- 
tant or I would not intrude at such an un- 
reasonable hour.” 

“Will you be seated?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Do you indulge?” She proffered a box 
of wholesome man’s-size cigarettes. Miss 
Cadogan excused herself, but the myste- 
rious Mrs. Pernau lit one, settled into an 
easy-chair and studied her young visitor 
shrewdly. ‘ Now what can it be that brings 
the exclusive Miss Cadogan to the room of a 
wanderer on the face of the globe such as I 
am, at this early hour?” She was rather 
whimsical. 

“I—it is 

“Please do not make any apologies. I 
will assume them. Begin at the middle.” 
She was exceedingly suave and put her 
rather embarrassed visitor more at ease. 

“Tt is—about the pearls—the Allison 
pearls,” said the girl hurriedly, but with 
native womanly instinct enough ‘to watch 
the other’s face while she spoke. Let it be 
remembered that Miss Cadogan had a set- 
tled sullen suspicion that this mysterious 
woman was in some fashion connected with 
the missing pearls and that Winkeppner was 
in some fashion connected with her. Possi- 
bly, deeply within her heart, it was as 
much a desire to search out the Winkeppner 
element in Mrs. Pernau’s activities as it 
was to question her as to what she may have 
seen while standing so close to Miss Allison 
at that critical period on the ball-room 
floor. With Miss Cadogan, suspicions, 
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blended as they were with a jealousy of this 
woman whom she instinctively felt was 
maneuvering with Winkeppner, did not 
definitely extend to the point of believing 
that she had actually had a hand in stealing 
the gems. 

It was just a woman’s fleeting intuition 
that this other was in some way related to 
the pearls, at least in Winkeppner’s judg- 
ment; and if in his, it was enough to stir her 
own suspicions. So she after all was on 
what Lanagan would have termed a fishing 
expedition. 

“Yes? They were stolen, I believe?” 

“Yes—once from her neck on the ball- 
room floor and again from her room.” 

“T saw something in the papers. How 
were they stolen the second time?” 

“They were returned, you know; by a 
mysterious woman, who apparently came 
from room 1026—adjoining the one you 
formerly had. It is Sterrett Masters’ room, 
and he says there was never a woman there. 
It is very curious.” 

“T don’t see why. Any woman could 
have taken a position there after telephon- 
ing for a call-boy. From which room did 
the telephone from the boy come?” 

“Apparently from room 1026, but the 
telephone girl, I understand, in the rush of 
calls did not pay much attention. The call 
was for a boy for 1026, and the girl assumed 
the call came from that room.” 

Mrs. Pernau inhaled deeply, and blew a 
perfectly formed ring toward the ceiling. 
Evidently no novice with her smoking. 

‘And they were stolen again, you say— 
were they returned the second time?” Very 
lightly and very casually this last. 

“No. I telephoned Constance this even- 
ing. They are offering a reward for them 
$25,000 for information about them.” 

“That doesn’t seem much, does it, for 
pearls of such value?” 

“T think it is—quite a lot.” 

Miss Cadogan was beginning to feel un- 
comfortable, that this singular woman was 
taking the lead in the conversation. She 
made a desperate attempt to come to her 
point. 

“T wanted to ask you—I hope you won’t 
feel offended—but you recall, of course, 
the scene on the ball-room floor when Mr. 
Winkeppner’s buckle caught in Miss Alli- 
son’s skirt? It was then the jewels were 
stolen the first time. And I wanted to 
ask, do you remember seeing anything 
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unusual—you were standing very close 
by, I remember?” 

“IT?” There was just the slightest per- 
ceptible slacking of the cigarette on its 
way from her lips. Then she resumed 
smoothly, “Oh, I do recall some confusion, 
and I turned that way for a moment but 
I did not approach very closely. It was 
coming out of the refreshment pavilion, 
was it not?” 

“Tt was,” replied Miss Cadogan eagerly. 
“T thought you were close enough to notice 
everything. Your partner may have. 
Who was he?” 

Again the cigarette was halted deliber- 
ately while the woman eyed it intently. 
“It may seem like a strange thing to say, 
it may sound strange to you,” she replied, 
“but it was the privilege of the masked 
ball, although I know at most of these 
exclusive functions each one knows the 
other—but I don’t know who my _ part- 
ner was just at that time. I was sitting 
out the dance. A gentleman asked me and 
I danced with him.” 

Ysobel Cadogan had struck fire, in her 
clumsy fashion. She realized it, and yet 
she didn’t know how to take advantage of 
it. Because she knew, with the certain 
knowledge by which women understand 
women, that the other in that one state- 
ment told a lie. She had watched the lady 
in the Juliet costume because Winkeppner 
had danced with her two or three times, 
and Miss Cadogan had not liked that. 
She had inquired casually who the Juliet 
was and he had told her. This very im- 
portant information Miss Cadogan had 
thus far kept to herself from some blind 
instinct, simply because Winkeppner had 
kept it to himself, but now she suddenly 
appreciated that she was floundering out 
of her depth; that she was talking to a 
skilled dissembler; and more than ever did 
she believe that Mrs. Pernau was in some 
fashion linked back to the pearls. She 
arose. Mrs. Pernau had been watching 
her closely. “‘Wait a moment,” the hostess 
of the téte-a-téte said. “I have a tea urn. 
There is plenty of hot water. Ill give you 
a cup of tea. I will just slip into this dress- 
ing-sacque first.” 

To herself Mrs. Pernau was thinking 
very rapidly: 

“This little doll has just got a big hunch 
that I’m to the bad. I got to get that sus- 
picion out of her worried little cranium. 


Now, where does she come in anyhow— 
Winkeppner? Sure. I remember now. 
It’s supposed to be his little gel. Well, 
I’ve got to take little gel into camp.” 

From which, of course, the discriminat- 
ing reader may understand, if he has not 
already suspected as much, that Mrs. 
Herman Pernau and the young lady affec- 
tionately called by Dickie the “Queen of 
Diamonds” were one and the same person. 

“Just a moment, Miss Cadogan,” she 
said sweetly. There came a rap. The 
woman stiffened to rigid attention, then 
recovered herself quickly, for she felt those 
curiously frank eyes upon her, and said: 
“Oh, will you open the door? Say I’ve 
retired, will you, whoever it is?” 

Miss Cadogan, hardly knowing what to 
expect, conscious that her eyes and_ her 
features betrayed her excitement, opened 
the door to discover the imperturbable Jack 


Lanagan. 
“Good evening, Miss Cadogan,” he said 
cheerfully. “Or rather good morning. 


This is an unexpected pleasure. Is Mrs. 
Pernau within?” 

The girl’s quick blushing was not lost 
on Lanagan. She hesitated. 

“Very well,” smiled Lanagan. ‘Will you 
tell her I would like to see her? Mr. Lana- 
gan of the Enquirer.” 

“Tell the gentleman I have retired, will 
you please, Miss Cadogan? Close the door 
because I would like to see you a moment 
or two.” 

“Oh, very well. Then I will ask you to 
step into the hall, Miss Cadogan. I have 
some important matters to see you in re- 
gard to.’ He had lifted his voice slightly. 
Miss Cadogan was in evident embarrass- 
ment. The voice came floating out from 
within: 

“These impertinent reporters! At such 
hours! TI suppose, though, I may as well 
see him.” 

“T judged you would, my lady,” thought 
Lanagan. ‘‘And for some reason you do 
not want me to tackle Miss Cadogan just 
now. She can wait.” 

In another moment Mrs. Pernau had 
swept into view, a handsome figure in her 
dressing-sacque. 

“You may remain and chaperon us, 
Miss Cadogan,” she said lightly. 

“T have matters of importance that are 
very urgent, Madame,” replied Lanagan, 
gravely. “I would prefer to see you alone.” 








“Cut this out,” snapped Lanagan in a whisper. 


He looked deliberately at Miss Cadogan. 
“If Miss Cadogan will be so kind?” 

The Queen of Diamonds looked him up 
and down coldly: “It’s the same bird 
Dickie described,” she was thinking. But 
aloud she said: “You will have to wait 
outside, then, until Miss Cadogan and I 
finish our talk. You interrupted us.” 

Lanagan looked her straight in the eyes. 
‘“My business cannot wait,” he said steadily. 
She returned his hard gaze unflinchingly 
and then shrugged her shoulders and smiled 
in mock deprecation. 

“Very well,’ she said, “T’ll see you the 
first thing in the morning, will I, Miss 
Cadogan?” 


t “Tell me one thing and I'll keep the gun; where did 
Winkeppner figure?’’ She looked at him with hate and baffled defiance as the knocking Came again 





“Ves,” replied the girl, and hurried from 
the room. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Pernau. 

“You’re a cool one,’ was Lanagan’s 
disinterested comment. ‘You know how 
many people are closing in on you?” 

She drew her lips tightly together. 

“T do not understand you—what do you 
mean?” 

“T mean myself, Chief Leslie and Jack 
Maggart of the Adams agency. And you 
know these things—you knew you were 
shadowed tonight—your sad-faced youth 
told you—and you come back. I simply 
hand it to you.” 

She sat down, her hand dropping to her 
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side; but in a swift step Lanagan’s knee 
was pressing her elbow and he reached 
down before her hand could leave the slit 
in her skirt and withdraw the same ugly 
little automatic that she had handled so 
carelessly early the previous evening. 

“Mean business, don’t you?” he re- 
marked. ‘‘You’re too clever to shoot. 
But I suppose you might have tried to 
tie me up here, eh, while you made a get- 
away? Nice gun. I'll keep it for a sou- 
venir. But tell me just one thing, and if 
Leslie or Maggart don’t grab you, I’ll put 
nothing in their way. I think you’re one 
of those fool women who get tangled with 
a clever bird like Chappie Carrol and do a 
lot of things you wouldn’t do if you weren’t 
in love with the rat. Isn’t that so?” 

“T am not aware that it’s any of your 
business!’ she cried angrily. “Give me 
back that gun! I don’t know you! I 
started to pull the gun because I thought 
you were going to stick me up! Isn’t that 
reasonable?”” She snatched for the gun 
with a furious gesture, her left hand, the 
narrow fingers fully extended, jabbing 
rigidly forked for his eyes. It is an old 
trick, better, if effectively done, than cay- 
enne pepper to blind an opponent, but 
quick as she was she was dealing with a 
man to whom such ihings were by-play, 
and he was quicker. 

He caught her wrists and whirled her 
back to her chair. He half stumbled for- 
ward and escaped the vicious nipping of 
her teeth for his wrist by an inch. Then he 
got a trifle rougher and still she fought 
silently, stubbornly. 

There came a rapping on the door; loud, 
sinister, threatening, and, after a second’s 
duration, it came again, twice repeated. 
The struggle, silent but hard for the woman 
was lithe and muscular, ceased. 

“Cut this out,” snapped Lanagan in a 
whisper. ‘Tell me one thing and Ill keep 
the gun—otherwise they’ll book you for 
having it and hold you. Tell me one 
thing—where did Winkeppner figure?” 

She looked at him with hate and baffled 
defiance as the knocking came again. 

“That’s for me to know and you to find 
out,” she flung at him, as he stepped back 
and she arose, panting slightly. “Keep 
the gun or give it back. I’m not dealing 
with fly reporters and that’s about all you 
are. Do you get me? There’s nobody got 
anything on me—not a dinky sneaking 








bit of proof. See? You think I’m crazy 
when I come back here? Not. You're 
hard game, bo,” she added with cold ap- 
praisal. “I hope some one of these days 
we'll get you where you'll have more than 
a woman to whip.” 

“Thanks,” said Lanagan drily. “You’re 
a pretty fair handful yourself.” 

She had walked to the door, and throwing 
her head back and swiftly rearranging her 
tumbled hair, flung it open. Leslie stalked 
in. Behind him were Brady and Murphy. 

“Get into your clothes, Alice Lamont, and 
take a little ride with me to the city prison.” 
Leslie was curt and hard as flint. Lanagan 
was almost moved to exhibit surprise. 
Alice Lamont was a jewel thief who had 
some few months before been under sus- 
picion for one of Paris’ most sensational 
necklace thefts and was supposed to have fled 
to Egypt or to India. Evidently she had fled 
to San Francisco, which more than once has 
proved the trap for the thieves of the world 
when they have gone there for shelter. 

“T guess I showed you a trick this time, 
Mr. Jack Lanagan?” Leslie had turned to 
Lanagan. “You certainly hadn’t flashed 
her, had you?” 

“No,” replied Lanagan slowly, “TI hadn’t. 
I knew she was a young lady of some daring 
and resourcefulness, but scarcely suspected, 
to be perfectly frank, that I was entertain- 
ing the famous Alice.” 

“Well, you’ll have better reason when we 
meet again,” snapped the dashing young 
lady of international fame. 

“Come along, Alice. Your high-society 
friend will be worrying about you.” 

“High-society friend?” echoed Lanagan. 
“You haven’t thrown Winkeppner in?” 

“Not ,exactly thrown him in; but he 
will find my offices a good place to stay for 
a little while at least,” replied Leslie. Win- 
keppner was therefore under “surveillance.” 

Lanagan gazed at the veteran chief for 
a few seconds and then he spoke, almost 
with bitterness: 

“Chief, you’re wrong. You’re blunder- 
ing again; trying to break another girl’s 
heart as you have all but broken Miss 
Allison’s.”’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded Leslie. 
Lanagan was one of the few men with 
whom he would argue. 

“That will have to remain for develop- 
ments,” replied Lanagan shortly, as he 
turned and left the room. 


The next instalment of, “The Allison Pearls” will appear in the April number, entitled 


Winkeppner and the Queen of Diamonds 





























borealis, streaming from the forty-eight se 


From the huge scintillator on the breakwater between the Bay and the Exposition yacht harbor, an aurora 
chlights, the largest of their kind, spreads its shimmering 
rainbow veils across the black vault of the sky rhe iti 





fogs from the Pacitie will greatly aid this display 


but on clear nights smoke bombs, bursting high in air, will be used 


IN A BLAZE OF GLORY 


The Jewel City” is Unlocked With a Key of Multicolored Light. 
An Impression of the Illumination of the Panama- Pacific 
Exposition, Opened February 20,1915 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


ATCH with me from the jetty on 
the Marina, hard by the Yacht 
Harbor, now that the dream of 
this Exposition becomes a reality. West- 


ward a deep crimson line bounds the murk sea. 
Eastward and north, the bay and Golden 
Gate are veiled in dusk through which the 
electric spear of Alcatraz thrusts ever and 





Phe illumination is gradual. First the lower bank of flood-lights under the palms and shrubbery, next the 
powerful tungstens in their hooded pillars, finally the great standards flash their millions and millions of 
candle-power full on the ivory fagades. Above the eaves a myriad banners, streaming in the sea-wind, are 
caught by concealed searchlights and turned into lines of leaping flame. Lastly, conveying the impression 
of life and happiness within, floods of chastened light pour through gratings and latticed windows 
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anon. Now, look closely, for the like of 
this was never seen on earth before. Just 
as the white beam of Alcatraz swings like 
a fairy wand overhead, there flash into view 
a set of Itaiian towers, not illumined, 
just red-hot, glowing like steel drawn out 
from intolerable flame. Had Doré exe- 
cuted his weird pictures in color, just’ so 
would he have depicted the brazen. fur- 
naces, seven times heated, of the damned. 
Now turn your eyes on the Court of the 
Universe. Behind each lovely girl-star 
figure in the long lines above the colonnades 
is concealed a high power spot light and, 
shooting across the court, each at the 
opposite figure, a thousand bright needles 
roof the court in a dazzling lace of light. 
Simultaneously, the corredors, cloisters, 
colonnades flash out of the dusk in which 
they have loomed, huge and gray as 
ancient monoliths. Behind the pillars the 
walls shine rose-red; the ceilings glow a 
heavenly blue. Under the paneled arches 
sculptured rosettes flame like fiery roses 
through a pinkish mist of light. In the 
lovely Court of the Seasons, the colonnades 
are transmuted into mother of pearl. 
Waxen flame, a huge drop from each in- 
verted light, seems to roll down the pillars. 
In the dreamy Court of the Ages, lazy plumes 
of flame issue from steaming cauldrons and 
a ball of fire rolls like a molten earth. 
Already the great glass dome of the Hor- 
ticultural building is floating, a huge 
iridescent bubble, upon the dusk. With 
the turning on of the great reflectors of a 
combined power of six billion five hundre | 


fhe northern wing of the Palace of Fine Arts, 


« Lagoon. 
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whose glorious peristyle 











million candles, the general illumination is 
complete. Every statue, heroic group, 
stands out in light bright as day yet soft 
as moonlight. And over all rises the Tower 
of Jewels, red-hot, incandescent, its thou- 
sands of gems flashing in prismatic devices. 

Come now the special features. The signal 
is given, once more, by Alcatraz’s white 
wand. Astheray touches the mist, it flares in 
sudden colors far brighter than the sunset. 
The blood and gold of a tropic sunrise com- 
bined with Krakatoa’s explosive fires would 
not more than do it justice. And as the 
mists roll and tumble, there comes shooting 
out of their midst a giant train and loco- 
motive spurting fire and smoke as it speeds 
at ninety miles an hour through the 
heavenly conflagration. 

Even more beautiful, if less spectacular, is 
Aurora Borealis when she spreads her 
shimmering veils across the black vault 
In the depth of winter on the icy 
shores of Hudson’s bay I have seen this 
beautiful goddess at play, and let me say, 
never with greater spirit than is manifested 
here by the Golden Gate. — First she flirts 
her fan, a jeweled rainbow, the fiery ribs 
of which reach from the Berkeley shores 
far out to sea. Then she shakes her glorious 
robes as after a cleansing in flame, and 
hangs them in shimmering. silken lines, 
laced with stars, blown by fiery winds back 
and forth through the vault. 

Lovely beyond conception; yet it is only 
as the beautiful garment which sets off 
a lovely soul. For Beauty ever and alway 
will be Utility’s handmaid. 


above. 





rises from the mirror surface of 

th By daylight this building is a thing of solemn beauty but at night, although its suriaces, real 

and reflected, shine more brilliantly, the element of mystery 1s added, and the spell of “‘faery lands 
forlorn” holds this enchanted palace 
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In the illumination of the Palace of Fine Arts, the wizards of lighting have striven for an effect of absolute 

quiet not untouched by that quality of sadness which belongs to the contemplation of the highest forms 

of art. By the skilful use of softened bluish light. flooding the rosy walls and mar copings and the 

delicate foliage that ideal has been attained. Yet the camera hardly distinguishes between this moonlight 
glow and the sunlight shown in the opposite picture 











im of Aleatraz swing rg j wand overhead, there flash into view Italian towers, 
d-he ’ nout from intolerable flaanne. These incandescent points 
pools of the South Gardens, but no water quench their fiery glow. 
en domes of the exhibit ilaces, below them break the foamless waves of 
ue. For the 1 rt, the sources of light are hidden; the illumina- 
, and against the dark envelope of 1 it the architectural details and 

r rich colorings stand out in radiant beauty 
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Over all rises the Tower of Jewels, dominant note of the Jewel City. it 
prismatic devices under the concentrated glow from fifty searchlights. The ot the colonnades 
upon its several terraces appear in an orange light; the columns are « ‘ n. The “novagems, ’ 
imitating every kind of precious stone, are so hung that they move with the slightest stirring of the air; 
behind each is a tiny mirror, increasing the glittering mass of color. As the air currents set this sparkling 
ornament in vibration it seems, to the observer 400 feet below, that the magical tower is breathing softly 
that it pulsates with multi-colored tire. et all is as exquisite as the flash of dewdrops in the sun 


= thousands of gems flashing in 
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fhe dome of the Palace of Horticulture, the largest glass dome in the world. floats like an iridescent 

bubble on the dusk. From a tropical jungie on the floor of the main building, high-powered searchlights 

send their beams upward to the dome through colored revolving seree ‘ ‘nse 1 rious types and 

turn the huge crystal into an incredible opal of changing fires, visible ata great distance. It is as though 

the myriad flashing insects of a tropie night were joined with the bloom of a tropic noon and magnitied 

into some kinship with the fires of heaven his is the st public demonstration of what can be 
accomplished in dome lighting for e rior spectacular effect 
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Festival Hall stands opposite the Palace of Horticulture, with the flowery acres of the great South Gardens 

spread between them, musical with fountains. On occasions, the sound of splashing water is lost when 

the voice of the great organ rolls out from the Hall. The lighting of this building marks a new departure 

in the lighting of the interiors of large auditoriums. In a pit beneath the center of the floor are placed 

twelve searchlights which are set to throw their beams upward into a diffusing dise of thick glass, sand- 

blasted on the underside, which distributes the light over the dome covering the auditorium. In both 
lighting and acoustics, Festival Hall has proved a gratifying success 
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as more nearly turned the night into a day which retains the 


























She climbed out and, 
creeping to the cheerful 
tent of glass, peeped 
down on @ shock of 
brilliant red hair 

















“MISS PEEK-A-BOO” 


By GERTRUDE XAVIER 


ilustrated by Lours Rogers 


T was Sylvia’s eighteenth birthday and 
I her first night in the city. She sat at 

her cousin’s window and gazed over the 
blurred rise and fall of housetops to where 
the distant sky-scrapers, pricked into shad- 
owy form by lighted office windows, towered 
above the brilliant haze of the illuminated 
streets below. She had always longed to 
visit San Francisco, but now that she was 
here she did not feel part of it. 

Her cousin had gone out to work, and 
though there were thousands of people 
around her she felt almost as much alone as 
she had done in the violet fields. She had 
expected a merry time; her glimpses of 
urban people had been confined to the auto- 
mobile parties which constantly rushed by 





on El Camino Real, the county road be- 
side her aunt’s fields. Sylvia had spent 
her Sundays standing dangerously near the 
swerving cars, and waving fragrant bunches 
of deep purple violets. She envied the 
flowers she sold into the machines to be 
rushed on to the wonderful city. And now 
she was here herself, perched high on Tele- 
graph Hill where the silence was broken 
only by the sound of muffled hammering 
coming through the skylight on the next 
house. 

There was no help for the lonesomeness 
of the violet fields, but here it ought to be 
different. “Sylvia stared wistfully at the 
skylight which gleamed like a small lighted 
tent. Her window opened right onto the 
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roof. Most of the second story windows on 
the steepest grades of Telegraph Hill have 
this neighborly fashion of overlooking the 
next dwelling, and the roofs thus form a 
gigantic irregular staircase not unlike the 
small haphazard patches of steps that make 
the sidewalk. She softly climbed out and, 
creeping to the cheerful tent of glass, peeped 
down on a shock of brilliant red hair, 
bristling with fiery gleams brought out by 
the glare of a light swung low over the table. 

The owner of the hair in a soiled shirt 
and overalls was carving a large chest. 
Sylvia, in her eagerness to see, grew bolder 
and reached farther over the skylight. A 
brass locket, suspended from her neck, 
struck the glass with a sharp click. The 
young man instantly looked up. For one 
dreadful moment Sylvia gazed into his sur- 
prised blue eyes—then fled to her window 
and scrambled in. 

Her cousin entered the room just as 
Sylvia wildly slammed down the window. 

“Oh, Annie, I peeked in on a man an’ he 
caught me!”’ She covered her burning face 
with her hands. 

Annie glanced indifferently through the 
limp lace curtain at the skylight. ‘Don’t 
let that fuss you up—Georgie’s a dead one. 
I wouldn’t wipe my feet on him. Now, 
Sylvia, you fix your brains on me. I want 
you to bustle into one of my uniforms— 
I’m goin’ to take you to the party.” 

“Oh, Annie!” There was gratified long- 
ing in Sylvia’s voice. 

“You won't have to do much. The 
cateress said you could come if she didn’t 
have to pay you. So you stick close to me 
an’ hand me the ladies’ wraps. It’s a chance 
for you to see how human bein’s work— 
then maybe you won’t be so keen on goin’ 
back to pickin’ violets on all-fours like an 
animal. An’ Sylvia, keep your hands under 
your apron when you’re not usin’ ’em!” 

Sylvia looked at her hands, red and 
swollen from handling dewy plants on raw 
mornings. 

“Nobody’ll notice -’em,” Annie assured 
her. “Hurry, an’ be sure you stick close to 
me!” 

Sylvia needed no urging to stay by her 
cousin. The splendor of the house they en- 
tered almost terrified her. She moved 
clumsily in Annie’s wake, her thick shoes, 
accustomed to soft earth, slipping on the 
polished floors. She became obsessed with 
the idea that she was going to knock some- 
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thing over, but the ornaments stayed on 
their pedestals, and under her cousin’s 
watchful eye she carried rich furs and silk 
coats, not forgetting in her confusion to 
conceal her hands as much as possible. 

When the music started, the maids gath- 
ered in a secluded corner of the stairs to 
watch the dancing on the floor below. 
Sylvia gripped a thick rung of the banister. 
The air was heavy with the perfume of 
violets, dispersed throughout the rooms in 
graceful Dresden-china_ baskets. Young 
girls in shimmering silks glided over their 
own reflections on the polished floor, and 
many of them wore bouquets of delicate 
ferns mixed with violets. Sylvia clenched 
her teeth as she watched them. Perhaps 
she herself had picked some of those flowers. 
With her face on the ground “like an ani- 
mal” she had gathered them for the pleas- 
ure of girls like these. Annie was right. 
Why should she toil with her young face 
to the dirt when there were other ways of 
working! And she closed her eyes to shut 
out those graceful carefree girls, but their 
laughter floated up, mingled with the music 
and sweet fragrance. 

“Look at my country cousin—’sleep 
already,” Annie whispered. ‘Wake up, 
kid, the night ain’t begun yet!” 

Sylvia did not raise her head. She was 
thinking of the years she had spent on her 
knees in the violet fields. She had always 
disliked the endless picking, and after 
Annie’s rare visits would hate it for days, 
until the effect of that scornful young lady’s 
remarks wore off. For over a year her 
cousin had urged her to come to the city 
and be a caterer’s maid. But Sylvia could 
not bring herself to desert the aunt who had 
raised her—the aint who was Annie’s own 
mother, and whom she hed experienced no 
compunction in leaving. But Sylvia felt 
differently row, and impetuously caught 
Annie’s apron with both hands. 

“Tl stay—D'll stay!” she cried, and Annie 
swiftly smothered the girl’s face in her lap. 

“Sh-h-h!”? she warned, and the other 
maids prepared for flight. But the cry had 
been drowned by the music and merriment 
from below, and Sylvia herself calmed down 
long before her services were again required. 
She followed Annie’s mute directions so 
briskly that at dawn on their way home 
her cousin praised her warmly. 

“T knew you’d stay once you got wise to 
how fine it is,” she said, and slipped an arm 





















































around the younger girl’s waist. “That’s 
why I was so crazy for you to come up— 
an’ that’s why Ma didn’t want you to 
come.” 

Sylvia’s heart misgave her at the mention 
of her aunt. She felt she was making a 
poor return for her kindness. 

“T hope she'll let me stay an’ I can send 
her some of my wages,” she said, in an 
effort to ease her conscience. 

“You're eighteen,’ Annie returned im- 
patiently. ‘You don’t have to ask nobody’s 
permission to stay nowhere. An’ you keep 
your wages. You've paid her back pickin’ 
violets.” 

“But she took care of me when I was too 
little to help,” Sylvia protested. The way 
Annie spoke of her aunt always made her 
uneasy. 

Her cousin sniffed contemptuously, and 
they walked on in silence. Sylvia recalled 
how many times she had started to pick 
flowers as early in the morning as it was 


‘“*Miss Peek-A-Boo” 
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now, and she bitterly compared her lot with 
the carefree state of the happy dancing 
girls. In sudden revolt she locked her own 
arm around Annie’s waist; her aunt would 
have to get along without her, but she de- 
cided to send home a portion of her wages 
unknown to her cousin. 

Later in the day, after a long sleep, Annie 
gave her a lesson in the fussy duties of a 
lady’s maid. Sylvia’s hands proved very 
deft in spite of their condition, and her 
cousin, much pleased, went out to purchase 
a cheap “magic” beautifier which would 
make those rough hands more presentable 
for the night. 

Sylvia settled herself by the open window. 
The skylight brought back her peeping of 
the previous night and she blushed at the 
memory. Before her blush had ebbed away 
the skylight was pushed back and the vivid 
shock of red hair was thrust through the 
opening. With a startled little shriek she 
flattened herself against the wall. The 


















Sylvia found relief in telling him about the 
violet fields. “I ain’t never goin’ to 

kneel down again-except to 

pray,” she added hastily 
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red-haired gentleman seated himself com- 
fortably on the rim and lit his pipe. Sylvia 
peeped at him cautiously, thinking that in 
the sunlight his hair looked like a ball of 
flame, and the smoke from his pipe height- 
ened the illusion. 

“Peek-a-Boo!” he called genially to the 
tip of her nose and the corner of one bright 
black eye. She drew back in a panic. 

‘“Where’s Annie?” he asked. 

Sylvia remembered that Annie had spoke 
of him as “Georgie.” Perhaps he wasa friend 
of hers, although to be sure she had called 
him a “dead one,” but that was Annie’s 
way. Sylvia was the only one to whom she 
took any trouble to be kind. After weigh- 
ing the matter for three minutes Sylvia de- 
cided to return his friendliness, and ven- 
tured into full view of the window. In an- 
other three minutes her had 
vanished. Georgie’s delightful manner not 
only made her fee] that she had known him 
for ages, but also stirred a desire to continue 
his acquaintance. She found relief in telling 
him about the violet fields, and the merry 
girls who enjoyed the flowers. 

“T ain’t never goin’ kneel down again 
except to pray,” she added hastily. 

Georgie smoked reflectively. ‘The coun- 
try ain’t so bad. I’m savin’ for a chicken 
ranch.” 

Her respect for iiai promptly diminished. 
How could anyone actually living and work- 
ing in the city wish for the country! 

“Annie was wise when she called you a 
‘dead one’, she said, and leaned against 
the window-frame for support in her ex- 
treme disgust. 

Between his flaming hair and_ lighted 
pipe his blue eyes flashed another kind of 
fire. Sylvia caught her breath at her indis- 
cretion in repeating that uncomplimentary 
remark. 

“Does Annie stand high with her folks?” 

The unexpectedness of the question sur- 
prised Sylvia into a quick “No.” Then she 
brought herself up short. Why should she 
tell him that her aunt had _ repeatedly 
warned her against Annie? And she flushed 
uncomfortably, wishing that she could re- 
call her hasty answer. He drew his feet up 
on the roof and leaned confidently toward 
her. “Go back,” he urged. “It don’t make 
no difference where you work, you’re playin’ 
the fiddle for some lucky devil to dance. It 
might just as well be violets—” 

“It won't be violets,” she returned, and 


shyness 


struck the window-sill passionately. “I’m 
a human bein’—I ain’t no animal. If I got 
to work I'll do it on my two feet like a 
lady!” : 

“Think it over,” he insisted. 

“An what do you know about it?” she 
demanded fiercely. ‘Get down on your 
paws an’ pick violets—then see how it feels 
to stand up! Besides, who do you live off 
of, so’s you can sit on the roof an’ smoke 
all day?” 

Georgie threw back his head and laughed 
heartily, a glint of admiration in his eyes. 
Two crimson spots burned on Sylvia’s 
usually colorless cheeks, and her bright 
eyes sparkled and flashed. 

‘Ain't it a little pepper-box!”’ he chuckled. 
“T’m only a poor old wood-carver, an’ I had 
to work the whole darn night to finish my 
order. Come an’ see the bird of a box I 
made. It’s all ready to go home.” He 
dropped into the room below, and Sylvia, 
her cheeks still tingling, slowly climbed out 
of the window. 

“There now, Miss Peek-a-Boo, there’s 
what you saw me workin’ on last night.” 

She blushed, then laughed herself into 
good-humor. 

“What's it for?” She lay flat on the roof 
to get her head and shoulders in the opening. 

“For some sissie who’s goin’ to get mar- 
ried.” He proudly patted the carved top 
of the chest. 

“What’ll she keep in it?” 

“Her duds, -I guess.” 

“No Sylvia contradicted in sheer 
disbelief; her own wardrobe would not have 
covered the bottom of the chest, and even 
Annie, who had more clothes than anyone 
she knew, could not have half filled it. 

“Well, | don’t know,” said Georgie, reach- 
ing for ope of his tools. “Maybe she'll lock 
her old man up in it to keep him home at 
night,” and he began to carve something in 
the heart of a great rose on one end of the 
chest. 

“So,” he said finally, “it’s her weddin’ 
chest—but [ve dedicated it to you.” 

“What?” She stretched her neck to a 
painful limit, but could not see what he had 
done. 

Georgie stood the chest up on one end 
with an effort that dyed his face to match 
his hair. Sylvia’s lovely face hung just 
above the great wooden rose, and she made 
out four tiny letters carved in its heart. 


“M-P-A-B.”’ 
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Being naturally quick and adaptable, Sylvia managed her new Guties with readiness and interest 
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“What do they mean?” she asked, and 
put one hand on the chest to ease her 
strained position. 

‘“‘Miss-Peek-a-Boo,’’ Georgie answered, 
“an’ that’s you.”’ He covered her hand on 
the chest with his own. 

She drew back quickly, her shyness re- 
turning, and scrambling to her feet ran 
back to the room. There she giggled and 
blushed to herself until Annie returned. 

The magic beautifier did so much for 
Sylvia’s hands that she was able to use them 
with more freedom at the function that 
night. Being naturally quick and adaptable, 
she managed her new duties with a readiness 
and interest Annie herself did not show. 
This time there was nothing to mar her 
pleasure in the beautiful clothes and excited 
merriment of these young girls. The only 
violets she saw were jeweled ones set in a 
wreath pin with which one little beauty had 
fastened her scarf. While unpinning it, 
Sylvia’s fingers shook, but she forgot the 
unpleasant recollections it aroused. 

In this house there was no convenient 
landing from which to watch the dancing, 
and the music barely reached the bedrooms. 
Sylvia grew tired and sleepy while waiting 
for her services to be again required. Annie 
was absorbed in the permanent maid’s ac- 
count of the young hostess’ coming wedding. 
Sylvia had been interested too, but she 
grew weary of the maid’s repetitions, and 
when the lady of the house brought several 
favored guests upstairs to see her daughter’s 
trousseau, instantly offered her assistance. 
The trousseau was in a great carved chest 
beside the bed in the adjoining room. The 
chest reminded Sylvia of Georgie’s. But 
this one was centuries old, and the hostess 
mentioned the price she had paid for its 
age. It had belonged to some deceased 
Italian royalty, and according to the lady, 
this fact rather glorified her daughter’s 
garments. The exquisite clothes needed no 
glorifying for Sylvia. She lifted them in 
and out of the chest with reverent if 
coarsened hands, and after the lady and her 
guests had gone back to the party she sat 
on the floor beside the chest. Its pedigree 
had greatly impressed her. Her parents 
had emigrated from Italy and she felt a 
kinship with the royal box. 

She had never dreamed of such beautiful 
clothes, and longed to handle the delicate 
garments again. But they were securely 


locked up, and the lady had the key. The 





chest was remarkably like Georgie’s. Even 
the large roses carved on the ends were 
identical—except of course for the four tiny 
initials in the heart of his flower. She 
thrilled at the memory of those letters. 
No matter what great lady owned Georgie’s 
chest it had first been dedicated to her. 
She wondered if this one had a girl’s initials 
carved onit, and tingling with excitement she 
examined the centers of the wooden flowers. 

There they were—‘‘M-P-A-B,” in the 
heart of the largest rose! She sat back on 
her heels, stunned. It was beyond belief! 
She continued to stare at the letters, with 
vague misgiving that in spite of its age 
Georgie must have had a hand in the mak- 
ing of the chest. 

Annie softly rounded the bed. She 
jumped back in fright when she saw Sylvia, 
and dropped something which she frantic- 
ally recovered. Sylvia was too agitated on 
her own account to notice the other’s guilty 
surprise. She caught Annie’s apron and 
pulled her down to look at the initials ‘iin 
the rose. 

“They’re just the same,” she breathed 
anxiously, and then blushed while she told 
what Georgie had carved on the chest. 

“Humph!” Annie ejaculated in derision. 
*“‘Ain’t some rich people the fools! Georgie 
made that chest. He works for an antique 
dealer who shows the real thing in his store 
and then delivers one made by Georgie. 
You quit peek-a-booin’ with that red-headed 
sand-dab—” she checked herself and half 
tugged Sylvia to her feet. “Come out of 
here—or they'll be thinkin’ things about 
us. 

Sylvia followed, her shoulders sagging. 
She did not doubt the explanation of the 
chest, and all joy in its dedication wasgéne. 
She felt that Georgie was dishonest. It was 
like charging a florist for more violets than 
he received; a thing Annie had done and 
which caused the quarrel with her mother. 
And though Sylvia partly shared her aunt’s 
stern view of cheating, the offense had not 
seriously altered her affection for her cousin. 
But Georgie’s dishonesty spoiled something 
about him. His face had seemed to her so 
frank and kind. Now the thrill of pleasure 
which had lingered after her talk with him 
was entirely gone. She felt depressed and 
homesick—not homesick for the violet 
fields, but for a vague delightful something 
she had almost touched, and which now she 
could never grasp. 





















































Annie bounded into the room, locked the door and frantically scrambled out on the roof, calling 
her cousin to follow her 


In the morning after Annie had gone out, 
Georgie’s red hair again glistened in the 
sunlight on the roof. Sylvia, at first, was 
deaf to his coaxing call, though she took fur- 
tive peeps at him through the open window. 

“T bet, Miss Peek-a-Boo, there’s lots of 
things about Annie that you don’t know,” 
he said mysteriously, and this remark 
brought Sylvia into full view. 

“T know a thing or two about you,”’ she 
retorted. 

But he ignored her remark. There was a 
seriousness about him this morning which 


even temporarily subdued the perpetual 


twinkle in his eye. He shocked her by 
stating that Annie had married his brother; 
then spent half an hour trying to convince 
her that he was telling the truth. 

“T’d have known it,” she insisted for the 
fortieth time. 

“Annie ain’t telling nothin’ she don’t 
have to, an’ there’s my poor fool brother 
waitin’ for her up in the mines when she 
ain’t got no idea of goin’ to him. You go 
back to the violet fields, kid. There’s lots 
about her that you’re not wise to.” 
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“I’m wise to you, you red-headed wood- 
pecker,’ she hurled at him contemptuously, 
remembering his chest which she had for- 
gotten in the astonishment of her cousin’s 
matrimonial venture. Then she scornfully 
told him that she had seen the would-be 
royal box. 

“If you'll cheat—you’ll lie,” she finished, 
and sighed woefully, wishing that he really 
was as nice as he looked. 

“Shucks!”’ Georgie exclaimed in disgust. 
“T don’t take no one 


Annie who locked the door and irantically 
scrambled out on the roof, calling her cousin 
to follow her. Sylvia did so, stirred to quick 
action by the terrified expression on the 
girl’s face. Annie brushed by Georgie and 
disappeared through his skylight. Sylvia 
hesitated, but between Georgie and her 
cousin’s excited efforts was forced to 
disappear too. Then, closing the win- 
dow, he returned to his room and pushed 
the skylight into place. Sylvia leaned 

against the wall, 





in. The boss pays 
me darn little for 
my work, an’ I don’t 
profit none by his 
lies. I’m sore on 
wood - carvin’ any- 
way! Iused to feel 
happy carvin’ scrolls, 
an’ flowers, an’ birds. 
Lots of times I’ve 
worked all night just 
to watch the roses 
sort of grow right 
out of the wood. 
But it’s awful slow 
money. Next month 
I'll have the cash 
for the first instal- 
ment on a little 
ranch, then at nights 
I can carve chests 
an’ things for my 
own house. D’you 
like chickens?” 

She informed him 
that she hated the 
country and every- 
thing in it. 

“The baby chicks 
are awful cute,” he 








puzzled and bewild- 
ered. Thered-haired 
wood-carver picked 
up his tools and 
started to work se- 
renely. Annie stood 
by the open window, 
alternately wringing 
her hands and cover- 
ing her face, and she 
seemed to be ready 
to spring out on the 
next roof. Between 
his hammerings 
Georgie listened in- 
tently and watched 
the skylight. Sylvia 
watched it too. But 
the tense attitude of 
her companions kept 
her from uttering 
the question which 
burned on her lips. 
Three hours pass- 
ed. They were three 
days in length to 
Sylvia. She crouch- 
ed on the floor, ner- 
: vously toying with 
the brass locket 








insisted, ‘‘an’ you 
can stand up an’ 
feed ’em. There 
ain’t no kneelin’ down on a chicken ranch.” 
His blue eyes emphasized the pleading in 
his voice. 

Sylvia grew lighthearted again. Her 
liking for Georgie returned. His face filled 
her with trust in spite of herself, and at this 
moment she warmed at the significance of 
the pleading in his eyes. Leaning out the 
window, she saucily demanded: ‘An’ 
what’s it to you how I feel about chickens?” 

Before he could answer, Annie bounded 
into the room. A breathless, disheveled 


He looked meaningly down into Sylvia's unhappy 
eyes as she stood on the table 


around her neck. 
Georgie occasionally 
sent her swift wor- 
ried glances which she returned stonily. 
Annie now sat quietly beside the window. 
Her eyes did not once meet her cousin’s. 
And Sylvia, for the first time in three days, 
thought of the violet fields without distaste. 
She had no reason to hide, yet the very hiding 
itself gave her a guilty feeling and finally be- 
came unbearable. She stood up suddenly 
and reached for the heavy bolt on the door. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to hide for,” she said 
sullenly, but Georgie dropped his tools and 
caught her hand. 
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“Be a good kid and wait a little.’’ He 
pointed significantly to Annie, who had 
risen in her fright. 

Sylvia sat down on the floor again. She 
looked from him to her cousin, and the sus- 
picion that he had lied about Annie’s mar- 
riage returned to her. He cared for the 
girl himself. Sylvia saw that quite plainly— 
and wished with all her heart she had stayed 
in the violet fields. 

“Suppose you go an’ take a rubber 
‘round, Georgie,’’ Annie said. ‘I could be 
in wrong—maybe it’s my nerves. I always 
feel like I’m bein’ gum-shoed!”’ 

Georgie went out, and on his return re- 
lieved all Annie’s fears. She instantly be- 
came her old indifferent, caustic self, and 
ridiculed her own fright. 

“Tt’s my nerves,” she repeated. “I guess 
I'll lay up in one of them hundred-dollar-a 
minute hospitals an’ take the rest cure.” 
She climbed on the table and pushed back 
the skylight. ‘“‘I’ll let you know when I go, 
Georgie, so’s you can send me a potted 
palm.” 

“T’m done with you,” he retorted bitterly, 
and helped her through the opening with a 
force which seemed to prove his words. 
“The next hole you get into you'll stick, or 
Bill’ll have to be told, an’ I’m not so sure 
he’ll pull you out. I quit runnin’ any more 
risks—I’ve someone else to think of besides 
Bill now.” He knelt beside the skylight 
and looked meaningly down into Sylvia’s 
unhappy eyes as she stood on .the table, 
waiting to be assisted out on the roof. 

When he caught her hands, she uncon- 
sciously returned the fervor of his grasp, 
and her eyes were a shade less unhappy 
when she clumsily followed her cousin’s 
brisk, natty figure through the window into 
their own room. 

“I’m goin’ home,”’ she announced. Her 
chin quivered threateningly while she 
donned her hat and coat. 

“Aw, don’t be a fool, girlie. If you stay 
I'll make a lady out of you.” Annie put a 
coaxing arm around her. ‘‘You’re awful 
bright an’ quick, Sylvie. The cateress said 





“Miss Peek-A-Boo”’ 
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she’d pay you tonight. Why go an’ rust in 


the violet fields? Forget it, angel, an’ accept 


” 


this little token from your lovin’ cousin 

Sylvia recoiled from the encircling arm. 
She recognized the jeweled wreath-pin of 
violets held out to her. It had been worn 
by one of the guests the night before, and 
even as Sylvia shrank away she could not 
repress a thrill of wonder at Annie’s clever- 
ness in acquiring such valuables uncaught. 

“Well, if you can’t stand violets like 
this—what’d you want to go back to the 
fields for?”” Annie evidently attributed her 
shrinking to her dislike for the flowers. 

Sylvia stared piteously at her cousin. 
This, then, was the reason for the hiding. 
In spite of Annie’s past conduct, Sylvia had 
always felt that she was good, but now her 
admiration for the girl’s cleverness and easy, 
self-possessed ways could not condone this. 
Annie deserved a dreadful name, a name 
that Sylvia could not bring herself to form 
even mentally. She stood, incapable of ac- 
tion, her black eyes staring half appealingly, 
half reproachfully, at her companion. There 
was no help for it—she would have to go 
back to the violet fields! 

“What’s the matter with you?” Annie 
tried to keep her impatience out of her 
voice. “Tl buy your uniform if you'll stay, 
Sylvie. I get horrible lonesome. An’ I have 
a pearl locket you could wear in the room 
here—that old brass thing of yours is 
fierce!” : 

Sylvia clutched the locket which had be- 
trayed her peeping to Georgie, and backed 
tragically to the door. 

“I—I don’t have to hide for my locket,” 
she quavered—and before she slipped out 
of the room she saw that Annie understood. 

Still gripping her locket, she reached the 
street to find Georgie waiting. 

“T knew you’d be goin’,”’ and he gently 
helped her up the haphazard steps which 
formed the sidewalk of the steep hill. “An’ 
don’t you forget there ain’t no kneelin’ 
down on a chicken ranch.” 

Sylvia released her tense grip on the 
locket and let her hand drop to his arm. 
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TOAST! Drink, gentlemen, to Reu- 
A Brooks Hale, the quickening 

spirit of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position! 

For it was Hale who suggested, way 
back in January, 1904, an international 
contemporaneous exposition which would 
summarize and bring to a focus all which 
was most modern in achievement and give 
to the next generation a measure of the 
results to be expected from it. Ever since, 
whenever the welfare of the Exposition 
has been endangered, he has been there, 
an animated, ardent spirit, welding the 
others together with his flame, spurring 
them on, counseling, clinging to the original 
essence of the idea, ready to change its 
development and environment as_ condi- 
tions changed. 

Optimistic he was, indeed, when first 
broaching the idea to the Merchants Asso- 
ciation: “*. . . san Francisco is 
on the verge of very great financial pros- 
perity. The Panama Canal will undoubt- 
edly be built; trade relations with the 
Orient are consti intly improving. 

Is the time not ripe for us to consider a 
world’s exposition in San Francisco? This 
is looking far ahead, but it is better to 
luild for the future than repent the past.” 

Early in 1906, ‘“‘before the fire,” Mr. 
Hale was instrumental in organizing the 
Pacific Ocean Exposition Company. Then 
came the holocaust. Hale had had no 
tip of the disaster impending. He did not 
permit the upheaval of nature and the 
lar worse succeeding conflagration, which 
some superstitious and acrimonious souls 
regarded as a visitation of wrath, to bury 





The Man Who “Invented” the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


his plan. It was kept safe, but dark, 
because, for two or three years, San Fran- 
cisco was too Phoenix-busy for exposition 
thoughts. After the rehabilitation with 
insurance money and grit, Hale, unminding 
Burns’ little verse about “the best-laid 
plans o’ mice and men,” pulled out his 
plan containing that pregnant sentence, 
“It is better to build for the future than 
repent the past.” Although San Fran- 
cisco’s era of prosperity had gone glim- 
mering, she had the gamest sons in Christen- 
dom and they built Hale’s “greatest expo- 
sition’ ever,’ to confound all Missourians 
and doubting Thomases and prophets of 
evil whomsoever, and it represents, Mr. 
Hale avers, nearer $75,000,000 than the 
$50,000,000 originally contemplated. 

Hale it was who, after having been elected 
acting president of the Exposition, aban- 
doned that post, and went to Washington 
to lead the fight for congressional endorse- 
ment; and it was he who brought home in 
his pocket the proclamation signed by 
President Taft February 15, 1911. In the 
permanent organization which followed con- 
gressional endorsement, Charles C. Moore 
was elected president and has proved a 
powerful and indefatigable executive.* Mr. 
Hale became one of the vice-presidents of 
the Exposition, chairman of the committee 
on exhibits and member of various impor- 
tant committees, in which capacities he is 
still rendering invaluable service. For the 
past year and a half, at Mr. Moore’s special 
request, he has been every day at the 
Exposition Building, helping to promote 


*A sketch of President Moore appeared in Sunset Magazine 
for January, 
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harmony in the Exposition family gathered 
from all over the world, and keep all work- 
ing up to their capacity. 

Hale was a member of the famous 
“Flying Squadron” and its president dur- 
ing the latter half of its existence. This 
“Flying Squadron” was the ‘Commission 
Extraordinary to Europe,’ composed of 
John Hays Hammond, Reuben Brooks 
Hale, William T. Sesnon, Rear-Admiral 
Sidney A. Staunton and Brigadier-General 
Clarence A. Edwards. These gentlemen 
were dined at the White House April 22, 
1912, by Mr. Taft and given “strong cre- 
dentials” authorizing them, in furtherance 
of the Exposition, ‘‘to call upon monarchs 
and presidents.”” They had audiences with 
King George of England at Buckingham 
Palace; Emperor Franz Josef at Schon- 
brunn Palace, Vienna; Archduke Joseph of 
Hungary at the Archducal Palace, Buda- 
pest; King Vittorio Emanuel at the Quiri- 
nale, Rome; President Fallieres at the 
Elysee, Paris; King Albert at the Royal 
Palace, Brussels; President Arriaga at 
Belem Palace, Lisbon; King Alfonso at the 
Royal Palace, Madrid; President Forrer at 
the Capital, Berne; Crown Prince Adolf 
at the Royal Palace, Stockholm; King 
Haakon at the Royal Palace, Christiana; 
and King Christian at the Amalienburg 
Palace, Copenhagen. After having gone 
through the Commission’s report couched 
in the ponderous language of diplomacy, 
I asked Reuben Brooks Hale, merchant, 
what he had brought away from his con- 
tact with sovereigns. His reply was, “I 
was particularly impressed with the manli- 
ness and democratic bearing of Alfonso of 
Spain, the real democracy in Switzerland, 
and the interest in the social system and 
welfare of the people of the United States 
as evidenced and expressed in every in- 
terview with every foreign monarch and 
official of all the countries we visited.”’ 

Mr. Hale possesses the ability to solve 
quickly intricate business problems and is 
a great disentangler and harmonizer. He 
has had particularly to deal with ticklish 
legislation both at Sacramento and Wash- 
ington—for instance, the fast and furious 
fight which he led, and won, against the 
repeal of the Kahn Bill, which had been 
passed to protect copyrights, trademarks, 
patents, designs and models of foreign ex- 
hibitors; and, away back in Exposition 
history, the amendment to the State Con- 
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stitution exempting subscribers of stock 
from stockholders’ liability. To his efforts, 
also, largely, the presence is due of the 
California, or Host Building. They all 
wanted it, but there was no provision for 
such a building in the various budgets. 
The state’s appropriation of $5,000,000 
was already “‘passeled out,’ with nought 
about a state building. A plan was finally 
developed for a California Building to 
house the administrative offices of the 
company and the counties display and be 
in addition the host building. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars was appropriated 
for the executive offices; three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars’ exhibition space was 
sold to the counties (rather an interesting 
task, according to Mr. Hale), and the 
Woman’s Board undertook to furnish the 
building. Including the beautiful rugs, 
pictures and furniture lodned by Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, the Host Building repre- 
sents a total value of about two million 
dollars. 

Speaking of the advantages to be gained 
through the Exposition, Mr. Hale put first 
the educational, the mark to be left on 
the people of California; second, establish- 
ment of the interest which the whole state 
offers to tourists; third, making San Fran- 
cisco the great trade mart of the Pacific 
ocean, the Exposition crystallizing the mat- 
ter right after the opening of the canal 
instead of in later years; fourth, the direct 
and indirect financial benefits to San Fran- 
cisco. Enlarging on his fourthly and firstly, 
Mr. Hale said, “Personally, this feature 
(the financial) has never appealed to me 
so strongly as to some others. However, 
it was an appeal which had to be made to 
obtain money to carry on the project. I 
recognized the great contributions the Ex- 
position would make to the welfare of this 
community would be educational rather 
than financial; and I do not think I am 
discounting the financial advantages when 
I make this statement, nor do I feel I have, 
as an Exposition official, misled any con- 
tributor as to the ultimate financial ad- 
vantages.” 

There are people who think California 
has come to a crisis. The old Argonautic 
strength, generosity, crudity and_prodi- 
gality are gone or going; the striving for 
money and power is fierce as ever and 
more crushing; and in some directions 
there is a lowering of standards of honor. 
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This Exposition, its exhibits, its attendant 
onferences and congresses, may turn us 
nto better channels, and may set before 
is different standards and exemplars. 

In this connection, bend your gaze on 
Reuben Brooks Hale. Hale comes from 
New England stock. It is strange how one 
train will sometimes persist and dominate 
through a number of generations. Hale’s 
jorebears filtered through several migra- 
tions on their journey from New England 
to California, yet the New England stamp 
is strong upon him and his countenance 
does not seem to fit naturally into the 
California frame. Upon first glance he 
seems a human anachronism both as to 
time and place, but upon further scrutiny 
you see that the frigidity and rigidity of 
the stern New England physiognomy as 
depicted in the steel engraving statesmen 
of the last century have here melted and 
relaxed in the glow of California sunshine 
and the joy of life, leaving the probity and 
firmness of purpose and keen intellectuality 
the surviving characteristics from the 
original type. 

Mr. Hale acknowledges to shamefully 
old-fashioned principles and ideals, even 
reverting back to the best of those upon 
which this Republic was founded, though 
not in any way subscribing to their for- 
bidding concomitants. Of a deeply spiritual 
nature he acknowledges no creed, because 
‘you cannot set a limitation to your thought 
and be in touch with the world.” 

If the ideas of those old New Englanders 
ran in narrow grooves, they were also deep. 
Their convictions were stern and sincere; 
the fear of death and the certainty of a 
retributive hereafter filled their minds. 
This descendant of theirs is terribly in 
earnest, wonderfully simple and direct, in 
setting before us the love of life and right 
living, the filling of it with shapes of beauty, 
the walking in the paths of progress; and 
he does it all without being in the least a 
prig! 

Hale curiously combines a mature judg- 
ment with the ardently youthful zest of a 
brilliant lad at his first debating rally. 
He also gives the impression of a man with 
few regrets and that full measure of self- 
esteem which is so essential to success, 
since the world will not accord respect to 
him who does not respect himself. 

I gave you a toast. Hail Hale! It’s a 
grand old New England stock transplanted 


to California. There was Nathan and now 
comes Reuben! Pledge him in the beaded 
bubbles of Provence, or in the rich red 
California wine, or in the bottled liquid 
sunshine of the unfermented grape! Calli- 
fornian and Puritan, raise your glasses 
with a cheer! He partakes of the nature 
of both, and each drinks to a kindred 
spirit. FRANCES GROFF. 
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A Home Economist in the San 
Diego Kitchen 


HE home built itself about the kitchen 

in the olden days, and ever since that 
time the kitchen has played an increas- 
ingly important part in home life and in 
all the affairs of man. 

The commissioners of the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition have recognized the im- 
portance of culinary art in modern-day life 
by building a laboratory kitchen, complete 
in every minutest detail, at San Diego. 
It is the center about which the Home 
Economy building has been erected and 
is in charge of an expert, Mrs. Caroline 
Blair Downing of Denver. 

To the woman who has been chosen to 
preside over this model kitchen and to 
make demonstrations of the most practical 
methods of housekeeping, the opportunity 
which has been given her comes as a realiza- 
tion of the dream of a lifetime. A pioneer 
in domestic science .work in Colorado, she 
has pictured for years the ideal kitchen; 
the laboratory kitchen which should be 
replete with every modern device known 
to science. 

In the various projects in which she was 
interested as a philanthropic worker, in 
the schools which she has taught and in 
her own school which was started a few 
years ago in Denver, she has approached 
as nearly as possible her dream picture 
until at last she has seen the thing of 
which she has dreamed carried out in 
reality. 

Mrs. Downing is a southern woman. 
Born in Virginia of one of the wealthiest 
and most prominent families in that state, 
she came west after her marriage and has 
lived in Denver ever since. The death of 
her husband and a reversal of fortune left 
her suddenly facing the necessity of earn- 
ing a living in the city where she had been 
known as a social leader and an earnest 
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Without a murmur 
she went to work and fitted herself to 
teach domestic science, of which she has 
made such a study that she now is recog- 
nized as one of the leading experts in the 


West. 


philanthropic worker. 


air Downing, of Denver, Colorado, 





in charge of the laboratory kitchen at the Panama- 
She is recognized as one of America’s 


in domestic science 


From her girlhood Mrs. Downing was 
interested in the culinary art. She had 
the good fortune granted to so many 
southern women of being a “born cook.” 
Her mother taught her to prepare special 
dainty dishes whenever a formal dinner or 




















entertainment was to be given, and in this 
vay she became familiar with many old- 
iashioned receipts which later proved in- 
valuable in her work. 

After she came west, Mrs. Downing 
became a member of the Woman’s Club 
ind when the project of starting a free 
cooking school came before the club it was 
natural that the work should be put in 
her hands. From the small beginning 
made by the club women at that time 
under her direction grew the _ present 
Colorado School of Domestic Science. 

In addition to this work, Mrs. Downing 
started a number of. kitchen gardens in 
the poorer districts of Denver to teach 
the little tots of poor and foreign families 
the proper way of cooking and housekeep- 
ing. She soon won city-wide recognition 
by her splendid work and when Wolf Hall, 
a big private church school of Denver, 
was opened, Mrs. Downing was elected a 
member of the board of the school and 
given complete charge of fitting up the 
kitchen. It was just a few months before 
the school was opened that Mrs. Downing 
found it necessary to obtain a position of 
some kind. As soon as the board of the 
school learned of her difficulty they offered 
her the position of director of domestic 
science of the school and put her in charge 
of the kitcher. which she had so carefully 
prepared for some one else. To fully pre- 
pare herself for the work, for she always 
does things thoroughly, Mrs. Downing at 
once went on to the Pratt Institute, from 
which she later received a diploma. She 
worked day and night in order to complete 
the course in record time, and then returned 
to Denver to take charge of the school. 
In recent years she has opened a school 
of her own which has been successful and 
has had the patronage of the social leaders 
of the city and of their daughters. She has 
also given public lectures and demonstra- 
tions which have proved helpful to many 
a housewife. 

In the laboratory kitchen at San Diego 
Mrs. Downing gives talks each week to the 
exposition visitors on modern methods of 
cooking and dainty ways of preparing and 
serving special dishes. Every phase of the 
culinary art is shown. Kitchen garden 


work is exhibited by trained classes of tiny 
tots who go through the actual work. 
Wherever possible, the demonstrations are 
GERTRUDE Orr. 


practical. 
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Oregon’s New Farmer-Governor 


HARD-WORKING farmer lad—a 

successful and practical “book” 
farmer—a state evangelist of the gospel of 
advanced scientific farming—governor by 
one of the largest majorities in the history 
of the state. Such is the thumbnail biog- 
raphy of James Withycombe, recently elected 
the chief executive of Oregon. 

But, even as Governor-elect, ‘Doctor’ 
Withycombe, as he is familiarly called, does 
not deny his profession. “I am a natural- 
born farmer,” he says. And during the 
political campaign which preceded _ his 
election his message and his promise to the 
citizens of the state was always the same, 
a pledge to do what he could to bring about 
“a greater agricultural Oregon.” And 
throughout the preceding _ fifteen-year 
epoch of his life, as director of the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, his gospel 
has always been the same. ‘‘My highest 
ambition,’ he has often said, “is to see 
Oregon develop into one of the greatest 
agricultural states of the Union.” 

Oregon was only twelve years old, as a 
state, when the pioneering Withycombe 
family, consisting of the parents and four 
children, settled in the lower Willamette 
valley. They came from Canada, but their 
native home was the British Isles. The 
elder Withycombe had been a farmer and 
stock-raiser in Old England, and naturally 
he became a farmer and _ stock-raiser in 
sparsely settled Oregon. For three years 
the son James remained on the home farm, 
acquiring skill with the slashing ax, the 
scythe, and in pioneering agricultural pur- 
suits. But James’ ambition, when he was 
yet only twenty, impelled him to persuade 
his father to allow him to assume his major- 
ity, “call himself a man.” 

Young Withycombe immediately jumped 
into business for himself, started independ- 
ently in his life profession. He bought a 
neighboring farm of one hundred acres. 
More precisely, he signed a note and went 
He agreed to pay fifteen dollars 
an acre for the land within three years. 
And as a perpetual reminder of his first 
manhood obligation, he further agreed to 
pay quarterly interest at the rate of one per 
cent a month. James Withycombe had 
farm ideals from the very first. Just as 
soon as the grip of his farm debt was some- 
what loosened he began to acquire blooded 











Dr. James Withycombe, recently elected chief executive of Oregon, who declares that he is “a natural-born 


farmer’ and that his highest ambition is to bring about 


stock. He paid what in those days seemed 
the very extravagant price of $190 for four 
blooded sheep. However, the vision proved 
out. It was only a few years until young 
Withycombe had answered his conservative 
critics by selling back to the same man from 
whom he had made the original purchase, 
a single one of his newer generation of 


“a greater agricultural Oregon’ 


blooded sheep for $200. Then Withycombe 
gave his neighbors another shock by paying 
$250 for another blooded sheep. 

The Withycombe farm expanded. He 
bought an adjoining tract of one hundred 
and sixteen acres for. forty-five dollars an 
acre. And a little later he paid $62.50 an 
acre cash for an additional forty acres. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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One Tone Control 
Two Victrola characteristics 


The Victrola tone is a wonderful thing. It is the tone of pure 
reality—throbbing with life and power. When you hear the world’s 
greatest artists on the Victrola, you hear them just as truly as though 
they were singing or playing right before you. 

Besides this true-to-life tone there is incorporated in the Victrola 
the important feature of tone-control — the ability to play each indi- 
vidual selection just as you personally want to hear it. 

These two distinguishing features demonstrate the perfection of 
every detail in the Victrola. It not only brings you the world’s best 
music in all its beauty, but enables sa to enjoy it to the fullest extent. 


Always use Victrolas with Victor 
Records and Victor Needles—//e com- 
bination. There is no other way to 
get the unequaled Victrola tone. 


There are Victrolas in great vari- <= 
ety from $15 to $250 and any Victor 
dealer will gladly demonstrate 
them and play any music you wish 
to hear. 










“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





The famous Victor trademark 
is on every Victrola, Victor, and 
Victor Record. 


The patented Victor *‘goose- 
neck”’ tone-arm in playing posi- 
tion. 


Victor system of changeable 
needles—: a perfect reproduction 
is possible only with a perfect 
point—therefore a new needle 
for each record is the only posi- 
tive assurance of a perfect point. 
You also have your choice of full 
tone, half tone or further modifi- 
cation with the fibre needle. 


“*Goose-neck” sound-box tube 
—the flexible metal connection 
between the sound-box and ta- 
pering tone arm, which enables 
the Victor Needie to follow the 
record grooves with unerring 
accuracy. 








Modifying doors — may 
be opened wide thereby 
giving the tone inits fullest 
volume; or doors may beset 
at any degree graduating 
the volume of tone to ex- 
actly suit every require- 
ment. Closed tight the vol- 
ume is reduced to the min- 
imum and when not in use 


Concealed sounding- 
boards and amplifying 
compartment of wood— 
provide the very limit of 
area of vibrating surface 
and sound amplifying com- 
partment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and 
pure tone reproduction. 

















interior is fully protected. 
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Victrola XVI, $200 


Oak or mahogany 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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From his earlier days there were those who 


called young Withycombe a “bookish” 
farmer. But the ‘‘book farming’* seemed 


to make good. The farm became con- 
spicuous, then noted. People came to visit. 
They began to talk about the Withycombe 
fine stock, new crops, farm methods. The 
proprietor began to be called “Doctor” 
Withycombe, for he was now recognized as 
a veterinary expert. 

One of the visitors to the Withycombe 
farm was a regent of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College at Corvallis. In these early 
days the college was weak, struggling. 
The regent believed that the college should 
have a big practical expert farmer on its 
staff. But Withycombe liked his work, 
loved the old farm—and he had sold $5,000 
worth of blooded stock the previous year. 
However, his four children were almost of 
college age. He was ambitious for them; 
his own class-room studies had been 
stopped at about the seventh grade. So 
Dr. Withycombe at last consented to grad- 
uate from his farm to a professorship of 
farming at the Oregon Agricultural College. 
To the college he brought agricultural en- 
thusiasm, practical ideals, a scientific point- 
of-view. He became the most consistent, 
the most persistent, the most everlasting 
preacher of better farming in the state of 
Oregon. The farmers of the Willamette 
valley were growing wheat, only wheat, 
and in the old-fashioned summer-fallow 
way. Dr. Withycombe preached stock- 
raising, diversified farming, intensified 
crops, fruit-growing, the possibility of the 
small acreage. The population was sparse, 
the land was only half used, the farmers 
were poor; a railroad president appealed to 
Dr. Withycombe. They equipped a special 
train to take the Agricultural College to the 
farmers. Dr. Withycombe, and his staff of 
college professors, proved the dairying 
possibilities of the state—at every railroad 
station. The leading farmers from different 
sections were made the special guests of the 
railroad, brought to college, where Dr. 
Withycombe and his staff again proved his 
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dairying and his diversified farming gospel 
from another angle. Dairying talk and 
better farming talk began to fill the air in 
Oregon. And the result—in ten years the 
dairying production of the state had multi- 
plied more than five times. 

For nearly sixteen years Dr. Withycombe 
was the Director of the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station, affiliated with the 
college. His work was to apply the scien- 
tific truths and methods of the Agricultural 
College to the natural agricultural resources 
of the state. He directed the work of solv- 
ing the knotty problems of the farmers, 
orchardists, developers. Under his leader- 
ship branch experiment stations were estab- 
lished in different parts of the state, to prove 
out and to demonstrate improved crops, 
better farming methods, new horticultural 
truths, the last word in stock breeding, the 
total range of land _ possibilities. Dr. 
Withycombe, more than anybody else, 
became the public spokesman of the State 
Agricultural College in carrying its practi- 
cal message to the actual man on the land. 
Dr. Withycombe delivered not less than 
2,000 better-farming speeches during these 
sixteen years. He went everywhere. He 
preached a consistent gospel. In orchard- 
booming days he warned against one-sided 
over-specialization. In the region domi- 
nated by the bonanza wheat farmers he 
always spoke for the time when the land 
would become too valuable for a biennial 
wheat crop. He gave dignity to the busi- 
ness of hog-feeding and stock-raising. He 
always listened to the troubles of the farmer, 
always was ready to advise and to turn 
scientific aid toward the man with an agri- 
cultural problem. He saw the work of the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station 
grow and expand from almost nothing to an 
institution with a staff of eighty experts, 
who today conduct an annual correspond- 
ence, mostly with the farmers of the state, 
totaling between 50,000 and 100,000 letters. 

So—the people of Oregon voted Dr. 
Withycombe into the Governor’s chair. 

RANDALL R. HOWARD. 
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They all know the answer. 


Ask a dozen practical housewives why they specify Campbe// s in ordering 
tomato soup, and you will probably get a dozen interesting answers. 

“It has exactly the flavor I prefer,” one will tell you—“just sweet 
enough, and so racy and full of zest.” 

“It is cooked just enough—not stewed,” another says. “It has the 
life of the fresh ripe tomato, and the natural color.” 

“It is so rich,” declares a third, “yet at the same time so delicate.” 
_ Others say “It is so easy to prepare.” “It is so nourishing.” “It is 
always the same.” And so on. 

Each has one or more good reasons for insisting on 
Campbell’s every time. Aren’t some of these reasons 
equally good with you? 

Try it again today and see. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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The Sacred Birds of Utah 


HIS remarkable bird picture was taken 

at Bird Island about thirty-five miles 

from Ogden, Utah, in the Great Salt 
Lake, America’s Dead Sea. The birds are 
for the most part sea-gulls, the Mormons’ 
sacred bird. The other birds are pelicans. 
Sea-gulls are unmolested in Utah and there 
is a state law for their protection because 
of the part they played in saving early 
western pioneers from famine. 

In the spring of 1848 when there were 
but 1700 persons living in Utah, with 
nearly goo acres of winter wheat sown i1 
the newly broken ground, the tender 
blades of which were now beginning to 
sprout, there came a visitation which was 
as terrible as it was unexpected. It was the 
cricket plague. In May and June of that 
year myriads of these destructive pests, an 
army of famine and despair, rolled in black 
legions down the mountain sides and at- 
tacked the fields of growing ' grain. 
Starvation stared the poor settlers in 
the face. 

They were saved, they believed, by a 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


miracle. In the midst of the work of de- 
struction, when it seemed that nothing 
could stay the devastation, great flocks of 
gulls appeared, filling the air with their 
white wings and plaintive cries, and settled 
down on the half ruined fields. At first it 
seemed as if they came to destroy what the 
crickets had left, but their real purpose was 
soon apparent. They came to prey upon 
the destroyers. All day long they gorged 
themselves, and when full, disgorged and 
feasted again, the white gulls upon the black 
crickets, until the pests were vanquished 
and the people were saved. They then 
returned to the islands in the Great Salt 
Lake whence they came, leaving the grate- 
ful people to shed tears of joy. 

Bird Island on the Great Salt Lake, in 
June, is the gulls’ hatching place, innumer- 
able eggs covering the island. They are 
unmolested and when in the spring of the 
year the plowman is at work, the gulls fly 
to the mainland and follow in the furrows 
by the thousands, catching the unsuspect- 
ing worms. 
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When They’re 
Left Alone 


and the unexpected happens—as it is apt to happen in 
every household—you realize the value, beyond mere 
dollars, of the precaution you have taken in providing 


“THE MOST EFFICIENT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN ” 


The efficiency of the Pyrene Extinguisher, above all others, for all incipient fires in the 
home, stands out as clearly as its recognized superiority for the factory, the power station, the 
railway car, the automobile and the motor boat. Thousands have been purchased by the War 
and Navy Offices of European governments and by the British Red Cross Society, and are 
now in service. Easy to operate and non-damaging to delicate fabrics. 


I"andsomely and strongly built of solid brass—an ornament to any interior. Price $7. 
Write for booklet “The Vital Five Minutes” 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by and bear the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 


Aberdeen, 8. D. Birmingham Charlotte, N.C. Dayton Jacksonville Oklahoma City St. Lonis 
4 Pe 















Alton Joston varleston, W. Va. Denver Louisville Philadelphia St. Pau 
Anderson, 8. C. Bridgeport ( 50 Detroit Memphis Phoenix Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Pittsburg San Antonio 
Baltimore Butte Cleveland Fargo, N. D. New Orleans Richmond York, Neb 


Pacifie Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus €o., San Francisco, Los Angeles. Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Toronto 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 
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Readers—Gentle and Otherwise 








Portland, Ore. 

Whenever you reach the decision that 
you can give to Oregon and Washington as 
much space as you give California (and be 
impartial) I will gladly subscribe to your 
magazine. From a geographical (not finan- 
cial) view, sorry the day that the Pacific 
Monthly was absorbed by tiie SUNSET! 


A. A. LoEs. 


Lewiston, Idaho. 
The great West needs, deserves and ap- 
preciates a good Coast magazine. SUNSET 
is so western and so fair to all western in- 
terests, conservative in all its statements. 
I feared when Pacific Monthly was com- 
bined with SuNsEeT that Northwest interest 
would suffer but must admit I like it better 
than ever. We take ten magazines but 

SUNSET is one of our favorites. 
M. L. MarTIN. 


Spokane, Wash. 
We wish you every success in the world 
in your aim to build up a Pacific Coast 
Magazine. SuNSET is indeed a representa- 
tive one and we believe you have polished 
your mirror well and give reflections of the 
Northwest that do you credit. 
R. L. RuTTer. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Twenty periodicals, whose yearly sub- 
scriptions total $46.50, come to our home, 
but the SuNSET is the most looked for and 
welcomed of the lot. J. N. BAXTER. 


North Bend, Wash. 

It is with much pleasure that I sit down 
to write you a few lines in appreciation of 
the ‘“‘SunsE?”’ which has just come to hand. 
Having followed both the old “SuNsET’”’ 
and the ‘““Pactric MontHLy” through their 
varying stages of fortune, it is with great 
pleasure that I turn the pages of this 
splendid objective of their pioneer efforts. 

E. S. GERARD. 


San Francisco. 
Your new SUNSET appeals to me very 
much. It is what we need for the Pacific 
Coast in every line—publicity in an honest 
representation. J. H. FRANKs. 





(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Owing to a series of articles which ap- 
peared in your magazine full of lies and in- 
sults against Germany, I ask you to dis- 
continue sending your magazine to me at 
once. I do not want to see it in my house 
any longer. Mrs. Luise GILBERT. 


San Francisco. 
As an Englishman, I admit that I cannot 
discuss the war in an unbiased way but I 
think you should do so and I object to the 
very evident pro-German impulses which 
color your editorials and many of your 
articles. W. WILLIAMs. 


Toronto, Canada. 
Your fair-minded way in dealing with 
the war situation, as a Canadian I greatly 
appreciate. J. F. Doucurty. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Your editorial policy on the war question 
deserves great praise. As a reader I appre- 
ciate fairness such as you have shown. 
‘This is more than I can say for many publi- 
cations. Most of them “take sides” either 
directly or indirectly by insinuations. Sun- 

SET is truly American. O. H. L. 


Cristobal, Canal Zone. 
Frankly, I think your new management, 
new magazine, or whatever you wish to 
call it, inferior to the old SUNSET in a good 
many respects. I liked the old SUNSET 
because ‘it was entirely free from politics. 
I object to politics of any shade in a literary 

magazine. M. F. BRADNEY. 


Pendleton, Oregon. 
In your cover design called the “Lass of 
the Lasso” you state that the picture was 
of Nan Aspinwall. As the picture is of 
myself I demand the mistake rectified as 
we of the contest world are very jealous. 
I am known from here to Coronado and I 
cannot afford to be called Nan Aspinwall. 
Hoping you will understand my feelings 

in this matter. | BLONDIE McGAUGHEY. 
Champion Lady Bronco Rider 

of the Northwest. 
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A Fine Time 
To Work Out 
the Food Problem 


High prices of meats will induce people to plan meals with more 
reason and better judgment of food-strength and cost. 





Many of our strong men, college athletes and others, learned 
from actual experience that a vegetarian diet produces better results 
than a diet including meat. 


Many famous names appear in the vegetarian list. Names whose 
owners are champions and prize winners in their chosen field. 


After all the argument for and against any particular kind of diet, 
the question can best be solved for the individual by personal test. 





Certain it is that those who have never tried it, have some facts 
to learn by breakfasting this way: 


Some Fruit, 
Dish of Grape-Nuts and cream, 
Crisp, Buttered Toast, 
Cup of hot, well-made Postum. 
Plenty for a strong man—day worker or brain worker. 


Looks ‘‘thin,”” you say. Our word for it, you will reach lunch 
time fully sustained—food well digested—head clear and ready for 
the noon-day meal. 


Grape-Nuts food is sold at the same price to-day as it has always 
been sold. No rise in price. 


There’s a way to reasonable economy in food and that’s not all 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’’ for 


Grape-Nuts 
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THE ROVERS 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Well, Goodby! We're going! 
Where? 
Why, there is no knowing 
Where! 
We've grown tired, we don’t know why, 
Gf our section of the sky 
Of our little patch of air 
And we're going, going! 


Where? 


Who would ever slop to care? 
lar-off land or farther sea 
Where our feet again are free 
We shall fare all unafraid 
Where no trail or furrow’s made. 
Where there’s room enough, room enough, room enough for laughter! 
And we'll find our Land 0’ Dreaming, at a long day’s close, 
We'll tind our Land o’ Dreaming—perhaps, who knows? 
‘fomorrow—or the next day—or, maybe, the day after! 
So Gor by ! We're going! 
Why? 
Q, there is no knowing 
Why! 
mething’s singing in our veins, 
Something that no book explains. 
Phere’s no magic in your air! 
And we're going, going! 


Where? 


Where there’s magic and to spare! 
So we break our chains and go. 
Life? What is it but to know 

Southern cross and Pleiades, 

Sunny lands and windy seas; 

Where there’s time enough, time enough, time enough for laughter! 
We'll tind our Land o’ Dreaming, so away!) Away! 

We'll find our Land o’ Dreaming—or at least, we may 

Pomorrow, or the next day, or maybe, the day after! 
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Nabisco Sugar Wafers are tempting morsels. Ne’er were fairy sandwiches 
more delectable than these cream-centered dessert confections. Serve them 
with ices, creams or beverages. In ten-cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—Another dessert confection with sweetened-cream filling. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Far apart as the proverbial poles in financial contrast, yet strongly alike in the invisible tie 


that binds them, are the two dwellings featured this month in the following pages. 
be done with money in the making of a California home is strikingly evident in 
a mansion with a magnificent garden setting in the sunny south-land. 
done without money is bravely evident in the little snow-covered cabin of the Sierra range. 


Crest,” 


What can 
“Kimberly 
What can be 
The 


stately portal of one of these homes is approached through a series of beautiful and costly 


gardens. The 
Lonesome Pine. 


homely hospitality of the mountain nest is gained by the Trail of a very 
Perhaps there never was, and is not now, a portion of God's footstool so 


happily adapted as the wide West in general, and California in particular,-to the requirements 


of people with purses fat and purses flat. 
It is the feel of our own earth under our feet; 


And the invisible tie that binds us, rich and humble? 
the glow of our own hearthstones. 


Just that! 


A GARDEN OF ALLAH IN CALIFORNIA 


, the majesty of perfect lines, all 
the luxury of 
hat plant life is capable o 
ducing, all the skill of artist and 
with a magnifi 
and distant 


tone and color 


f pro- 


artisan together 
cent vista of valley 
mountains are combined in kim 
berly Crest, one of the 
beautiful and attractive 
places in California. 

The house is a_ castle-like 
structure standing on the very 
hills outlining the 
upper San Bernardino valley. It 
looks directly down upon the city of Redlands and 
far out valley to the fascinating half 
barren sierras. The gardens are laid on gently 
terraces extending many feet below the 
Italian style admirably carried 
cement downward and as 


most 
home 


crest of the 
south side of the 


long line of 


across the 


sloping 
being 
lead 
the way is so very steep frequent pauses furnish 
A pergola about midway is ever 


house, the 
out; broad steps 
resting-places. 

(Editerial 


a bower of as elsewhere are 
to be found with carven legs, 
and there the imprint of a pepper leaf on the 
A jeweled bronze lantern hangs aloft in 
this pergola, and pillars of bronze supporting great 
white globes for lights are placed at regular inter- 
vals from top to bottom of the incline. Walls, low 
peristyles and urns of concrete in gracefully simple 
leading feature—the designs are 
molds having been destroyed. 
The growing things are all so admirably set! 
Each seems to belong—just there. In midwinter 
we noted the richness of their coloring—the greens 
and orange shades typical of sunny lands. A fine 
blooms is continuously 
brilliant during the winter months against the 
light plaster of the morning walls of the house. 
Orange trees grow upon the green terraces, laden 
Just below the fountain 
is a pool of water where the golden tints again 
greet one on the active finny inhabitants. During 
the spring and summer floating water lilies and 


restful beauty; here 
concrete benches 
here 


seats. 


designs are the 
exclusive, their 


bignonia with its orange 


with their golden fruit. 
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Chautauqua 


Countys 


| BN N\ \) Gift To You 
‘ Just the first, light crush of 
selected Concord Grapes, 
from the finest Vine- 
yards of the East-— 

thatis Red Wing, 





Red Wing 


comes to \ the Grape fy | 
pat Gene 7 Juice with 
just as it is i 
comes from the Detter 
the grape— . flavor. 
pure, sweet, 
full-flavored. 

' Unchanged 

he = Unadulterated 

Unfermented 

2 When you buy Grape Juice ask 

ie for Red Wing — insist on the 

ye 


. brand that insures the utmost in 
Te purity, quality and grapey flavor. 
If your dealer is unable tosupply you, 





st! send us his name and address and $3.00 

er ‘sg and we will ship you a trial case of a 

na . ae f= dozen pints by prepaid express to any 

ne = point East of the Rockies, or for 10c we wll 

_ mail you a sample four ounce bottle. 

i Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape del- 
he icacies that delight both guests and home folks. It’s free. 
se. Manufactured by 

len \ 2 PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
de a FREDONIA, NEW YORK 

ain 

ing 
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in the West 








they did not spring there from 
the mold naturally, from their 
parent plants. It is equally 
difficult to realize that only a 
few years ago these hills were 
brown and _ barren, like those 
still uncultivated farther back. 
In the canyon cove at the left 
where the road forks, in delight- 
ful contrast to the formality 
above, is a veritable wildwood 
tangle. The ground is obscured 
by myrtle; through the under- 
growth of elderberry and other 
shrubs spring tall eucalypti in 
great variety; the Gold-of- 
Ophir and Banksia rose vines 
clamber and cling to their lofty 
tops. And all this is artificial! 

We are not too enthusiastic 
when we wonder if the heaven 
of our fancy can furnish more 
lovely places than this; where 








The pool at Kimberly Crest. Gold-fish dart among the 
lotus blossoms, and the pergola is ever a bower of 


the lotus bloom over this pn vol, where all the richest 
and most delicate colors of the orient are displayed. 
The ivy, the ficus that clings flat to the walls, the 
sharp Italian cypresses, the papyrus growing in 
the pool, the yellow margined agaves in the urns, 
all are in keeping. 

The road that winds from the main avenue, the 
public highway below. to the entrance of these 
grounds is marvelously beautiful. Palms, pepper 
trees, cucalypti, all the well known ornamental 
trees and vines that thrive here are massed on 
either side so cleverly that it is difficult to realize 


floating lilies and the climate is near perfection, 

fragrant beauty the scenery magnificent and 

varied, the vegetation that of 

the tropics, or of the temperate zones, as we desire. 

All these things we find surrounding many grand 
CLARA Hunt SMALLWOOD. 


+ 
A LUMBER-CAMP HOME 


N a cabin in one of the sierra counties of Cali- 
fornia is a woman who is living as delightful 
an exposition of the Enjoyment of Unpleasant 
Places as the one Stevenson wrote. Not that the 
aspect of the place is unpleasant—the mountains, 


homes in Redlands. 














Terrace follows terrace. with walls. low peristyles and urns of simple but exclusive designs, their molds 


having been destroyed. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


lhe growing things are all admirably set 
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Creating a 


At the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, the exhibit of the Bell 
System consisted of two telephones 
capable of talking from one part of 
the room to another. 


Faint as the transmission of speech 
then was, it became at once the 
marvel of all the world, causing 
scientists, as well as laymen, to ex- 
claim with wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble in- 
struments, the Bell Company, by 
persistent study, incessant experimen- 
tation and the expenditure of immense 
sums of money, has created a new art, 
inventing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines,cables, 
switchboards and every other piece of 
apparatus and plant required for the 
transmission of speech. 
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New Art 


As the culmination of all this, the 


Bell exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition marks the completion of 
a Trans-continental Telephone line 
thrée thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human voice 
instantly and distinctly between New 
York and San Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of the 
Bell System of twenty-one million 
miles of wire connecting nine million 
telephone stations located everywhere 
throughout the United States. 


Composing this System, are the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and Associated Companies, 
and connecting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the na- 
tions of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED 


One Policy One System 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 


COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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the river, the stretches of pine forest give a majesty 
and beauty of setting; but, remote from a city, two 
miles away from the tiny railway-station town, and 
the lumber-camp just a matter of a mill, a small 
colony of cabins and a company store, it is no 
easy thing toconjure the amenities of living. And she 
is achieving it for herself and her husband—reading, 
music-loving, life-interested, hard-working people. 

With the cramped quarters, the home-made fur- 
niture, the pine walls diamond-dyed to look like 
cedar, and succeeding so well that the imaginative 
sniff the cedar-odor, we have nothing to do. They 
are significant of her resourcefulness, but not essen- 
tial to the spirit of the place—the keeping in touch, 
the mental alertness, the freedom from any sug- 
gestion of that most terrible of all things to watch, 
“slipping back.” 

The material side is accomplished by thought 
and planning, the making the most of every avail- 
newspaper advertisements, mail- 
order catalogues and parcel post. Only so can she 
manage those dinners which make it hard to realize 
that the cabin is fifty miles from a lemon; for though 
the company store supplies with necessities, one 
must not read the term too largely. The station 
town adds little in variety or quality to the store’s 
stock, except that it contains a meat-market, which 
keeps the summer from being one long [’riday 
broken only by raidings of the family chicken- 
yard; though there would be scant hardship in 
that, as one who remembers the taste of the Feather 
river trout and the fried chicken knows. 

In the mail with the cheese and grape-fruit, or 
whatever it was that a remembering stomach in- 
sisted it must have, come the new magazines, and 
the book that can’t be missed, and a phonograph 
record and then. It would be illuminating 
to those who insist that most people care only for 
popular music to watch this woman’s neighbors 
coming to the cabin to listen to Ysaye and Kreisler 


able convenience 


now 


and Schumann-Ieinck and Amato. 
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This cabin is fifty miles from a lemon, and the housewife 
depends upon the mail for cheese and grapefruit 


The Home in the West 





























































For comfort there is home-made furniture; for melody, 
the world’s great artists; for literature, 
books and magazines 


The question of outdoor pleasures solves itself 
in the summer. Winter, with its deep, long, train- 
blockading snows, brings skiing. To mount, if 
that be the term, to attach herself to the long 
narrow boards, grasp her piloting stick, and be 
off to the little town to drop a letter into the post- 
office and ascertain whether there is a chance of 
it getting away within two or three days, to stop 
at the store for bread and beans, is sport, she 
finds, an adventure and a primitive food-foraging 
expedition all in one. 

During her city residence she knew the stars 
when she saw them, and was not without a smat- 
tering of disjointed facts about the shining things. 
In the long, still mountain evenings they seemed 
a part of her very life, something knowable, so 
she found an old text-book and went to work. In 
lieu of more elaborate equipment she levels at the 
evening star the glass that used to blur when 
Camille died, and she is learning more of astronomy 
than most amateurs of science can boast. 

“All unseen 

Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.” 
asserts the man who knows all there is to know 
about Romance. In this lumber camp she finds 
him felling trees, and running the mill, and some- 
times tending a sick wife with clumsy, tender, 
work-hardened hands. Once in three or four months 
he drives along the road in so prosaic a vehicle as 
a wagon loaded with pots and pans, needles and 
pins, and knitted jackets—anything the rural house- 
keeper may be in need of, or be tempted by his 
alluring broken English into believing herself in 
need of. And because she has the seeking eye, and 
the beguiling tongue which starts other tongues, 
the woman who is making the most of it finds that 
with her paper of pins she has had a touch of color— 
a glimpse into a picturesque temperament, and a 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Exhibit Palace—Carnation Milk Condensery in 
actual operation at Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


In the heart of the grounds of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, at San Francisco, facing the Fine Arts Building, you 


will find this instructive exhibit. 


Here, in actual operation, is the model condensery. The visitor can see the actual 
method by which pure, sweet, rich, fresh milk is evaporated, hermetically sealed and 
sterilized in the universally known Carnation cans. Every detail is carried out faith- 
fully and accurately, just as it is in the fifteen great condenseries of the company. 


In connection with the model condensery, a herd 
of one hundred head of Contented Cows from 
Carnation Stock Farm, will be exhibited and will 
furnish the milk that is used. 


Carnation Milk is also exhibited in the Westfield 
Division in the Palace of Pure Foods. 


Carnation Milk is used in every way that you ordi- 
narily use raw milk or cream. 












It is recommended by pure 
food experts for cooking and 
baking, as it imparts a rich 
flavor. It is convenient (al- 
ways ready) and economical 
(less waste) for table use. 
Doctors order it for invalids, 
babies and growing children. 












Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


1501 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A, 





In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Carnation Milk can be poured into a cream 
pitcher, or it may be used from the can as 
needed. 


It doesn’t spoil as quickly as raw milk, as it will 
keep several days after opening. 


If you are not going to attend the Expositions, 
write today for our booklet, ‘‘The Story of 
Carnation Milk,’’ containing choice recipes. 


Try a small can for your coffee and a 
tall can for cooking. 
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Your grocer \= 
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Can a woman be happy who never “goes shopping?” 


She can! Here she is. Her chief diversion in 
winter is a ski trip to the nearest postoflice 


tale of a remote country where his name was not 
Joe, but a wonderful conglomeration of e’s and 
y’s and j’s, and where everything was different 
and very beautiful. 

“But,” he tells her in unspellable English, “here 
it must be better, or why am I here?” 

And she, looking after him and patting the head 
of her four-footed friend Murphy—the outrageous 
name of one who is manifestly a MacGregor— 
wonders if he has not the real philosophy. “Here 
it is better, or why am I here?” Eva CHAPPEL. 


+ 
A RIVAL TO THE SQUASH 


TROPICAL vine, almost unknown in America, 
that provides both food and shelter has estab- 
lished itself in California. It is the chayote (pro- 
nounced chah-yo’-tay), a native of Jamaica. In 
its West Indian home it is called chu-chu and the 
fruit finds as free use there as the potato with us. 
One four-year-old vine owned by Mrs. N. C. 
Briggs, of 1924 Ellendale ave., Los Angeles, has 
supplied her table with a delicious vegetable— 
for that is what it really is—for four years, and 
during the last three years she has grown it for 
pin-money purposes. The chayote has a taste all 
its own. Still, I know a man 
who abhors squash and yet, without chayote served 
in one of its many ways, a dinner is no dinner at 
all to him. 
This pear-shaped vegetable, the average size of 
which can be compared to a medium-sized pear, 


It suggests squash. 
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This, by the way, is its 
only waste in cooking. The seed sprouts through 
to the outside of the vegetable, the roots on one 
side, new shoots on the other, and is planted about 
a foot deep. Cultivation includes occasional hoe- 
ing and frequent water—the more used the greater 
the results. 

The strange vine grows like magic. Ten square 
feet is the average growth the first year. The 
second year twenty-five square feet is a fair aver- 
age. In the southern part of California it com- 
mences to bear toward the end of September and 
continues until Thanksgiving or Christmas; to be 
exact, until the first frost. The product and leaves 
are taken by the first, and the third frost usually 
gets the vine. Then the roots are covered with 
straw and thoroughly protected until of their own 
accord they jump up and commence growing again. 
The nature of the growth is decidedly grape-like. 
Trained over roughly constructed arbors, a dense 
shade is quickly obtained. Tendrils reach out a 
thousand fingers to grasp the support. The leaves 
are similar to those of the squash and the cucumber, 
only they are smooth in surface. This delicious 
vegetable is green and hangs onto the stem at 
intervals. There is also a white variety, but the 
exclusive markets that handle the chayote prefer 
the green, as the former is inclined, on account of 
being more solid, to be woody. The test for ripe- 
ness is the finger-nail pressure, the same as with 


contains just one seed. 


the summer-squash. 

The vine that first attracted my attention covers 
a space thirty by sixty feet. Mrs. Briggs expects 
to harvest at least a $50 crop from it. On the 
average it yields six boxes a week, thirty-seven 
pounds to the box. There are quite a number of 
people who harbor this nutritive vegetable, satis- 
fied with the rapid growth and subsequent shade 
afforded, that are in ignorance of its food value. 
Five cents a pound is the wholesale price in loca] 
markets, and the retail as much again. Three 
chayotes average a pound. As they are such a 
hearty food with so little waste, one pound, pre- 
pared after the majority of receipts, nicely serves 
a fair-sized family. 

To the ingenious cook, this appetizing vegetable is 
agreat find. The following area few suggestions that 
can be experimented with to suit the individual taste. 

CHAYOTE Boiled: Split and remove the seed, 
then treat as you would Irish potatoes, only when 
at the boiling point add a liberal fraction more of 
salt than your taste requires in cooking the former. 
Like summer-squash, cook with as little water as 
possible, enough to prevent burning. Just before 
done, pour over a dressing of bacon drippings in 
which minced onion has been browned; or a white 
sauce, made of milk, flour, butter and white pepper. 
Allow it to simmer in the dressing for about five 
minutes, long enough for the seasoning to thor- 
oughly penetrate, and serve. 

Sliced very thin and fried with equal quantity 
of onion, in bacon drippings, is a both quick and 
good manner of preparation. 
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The National Drink at San Francisco | 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition is not complete 
without Welch’s. You will find this handsome 
Welch building at the entrance to the “Zone,” 
ready to serve you and your friends with 


Welch’s 


“Che National Drink” 








Get the Welch Habit—it’s one that won’t get you. 


Sample “Junior” (4-0z. size) bottle by mail 10 cents. 


Book of recipes free. 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N.Y. 
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Patrician 
Kitchen Service 


HE same considerations that 

make silver essential to the 

dining room demand that the 
kitchen be equipped with cooking 
utensils of enduring 


AGNE 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE 


‘From generation to generation’’ 


Not stamped—please note this—but cast in 
molds; seamless, jointless one-piece utensils 
that wll never crack, chip, peel or warp. 
The Wagner name on every piece corre- 
ponds to the Sterling mark on your dinner 
service. It is your assurance that every 
piece is perfect and that it w ll wear with- 
out losing its original beauty or intrinsic 
worth, 

Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware, though 
by no means “cheap” is altogether moderate 
in first cost. Its splendid wearing qualities 
and the peculiar value it has for cooking 
purposes render it, in the long run, extremely 
economical. 

Sold direct only where we have no dealers. 

Write today for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet. Itis FREE. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 


Dept. K. Sidney, Ohio 


Sce our exhibits at the San Francisco 
and San Dicgo Expositions. 


<i .B 


To Get Acquainted 
Send name of your 
dealer and 20c in 
stamps. We willsend 
postpaid, this fine, 
large Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Cup. 
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Sliced and fried, with or without batter, like egg 
plant, makes another tasty dish. . 
Stuffed with sausage and green peppers, tooth 


picked together and tied up to bake like cabbage, 


makes a delicious change. 
Cut into fair-sized pieces, boiled until nearly 


done, removed to a baking-dish, covered with the 


number of eggs as there are people to be served 
and placed in the oven until the eggs are set (about 
eight minutes) is another guise for the chayote. 
Grated cheese sprinkled over the eggs before baking 
is an excellent addition. 

As SALAD, the chayote always boiled, in cubes, 
halves or quarters and served with either mayonnaise 
or French dressing, it is a real treat. In fact, the 
chayote is a salad discovery unsurpassable. It 
combines well with fruit; it blends with nuts, 
green peppers, tomatoes, fish and other salad units. 

LEILA HALVoRSEN HANSON. 


+ 
A DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


























HIS drinking fountain is a charming innova- 

tion for the summer garden. The timberwork 
is of rough redwood but the design could be carried 
out in rustic, with palm leaf or sod thatching. The 
Mexican olla, an inexpensive clay jar holding five 
gallons of water, is suspended from the roof timbers 
and covered with sacking which is dampened every 
day. This, with the porous outside evaporating 
qualities of the jar, keeps the water delightfully 
cool in the hottest weather. The olla is fitted with 
a faucet, a sanitary plan, one that obviates the need 
of everyone reaching into the jar with the dipper. 
Cobblestones are piled round the base of the foun- 
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Sprains, Cuts, Bruises 


here is an antiseptre 
germicide and liniment— 


one that is healing, cooling and soothing—Absorbine, Jr., 
is more than a germicide, more than a liniment— 
it is both. It means prompt relief from aches and 











pains—it keeps little cuts and bruises from becoming | = 
something more serious. 


ABSORBINE de 


nA cbt 2. be: 


Sivclline, Enlarged Glande’ 
Gain Pain of the Joints, B 
ses, Painful, Swollen vee 


: THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. Orr. 

is especially good for children’s hurts because it is so 
harmless and safe to use—made of pure herbs and 
contains no minerals. 
It is needed daily in and about the home—for the 
numerous little hurts that come through work in the 
kitchen and about the house, the stable, the garage and 
the grounds. Use and prescribe Absorbine, Jr., wher- 
ever a high-grade liniment or germicide is indicated. 
To reduce inflammatory conditions—sprains, wrenches, 
painful, swollen veins or glands. 
To reduce bursal enlargements and infiltrations—Absorbine, Jr., is a discutient 
and resolvent. 
To allay pain anywhere—its anodyne effect is prompt and permanent. 
To spray the throat if sore or infected—a 10% 0 or 20% solution of Absorbine, Jr., 
is healing and soothing and will destroy bacteria. 
To heal cuts, bruises, lacerations, sores and ulcers. 
Used by athletes the world over as an invigorating antiseptic and soothing rub- 
down—keeps muscles right and prevents second day soreness and stiffness. 
Walter Johnson, the famous pitcher, says: “Absorbine, Jr., is a first-class liniment for tired muscles. 
I have used it myself to advantage and can heartily recommend it to ball-players everywhere.” 
Absorbine, Jr., is concentrated, requiring only a few drops at an application and 
retaining its germicidal powers even when diluted one part Absorbine, Jr., to 


100 parts water. 
IT KILLS GERMS 


Booklet “Evidence,” gives positive, clear-cut, emphatic evidence of what Absorbine, Jr., has done 
and will do. This booklet, together with detailed 1: uboratory reports, is free for the asking. 
Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle at most druggists or postpaid. Note: If your druggist 
does not have ‘Kbsorbine, Jr., in stock he can procure it for you quickly as all drug jobbers have it. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 243 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


8a" Just write your name and address on the margin below 
Tear off and send with ten cents. The sample is well worth the money. 
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tain, and amongst them myrtle vines have been 
planted. The roof is the most interesting and 
original feature. It consists of timberwork sup- ; 
ports, and two shallow flower boxes on top which 
have been sown to seeds. As the flowers on the 
roof must be kept damp, the cooling process is / 
further increased. Low-growing plants, such as 
pansies or daisies, would be just the ones for this 
little covering, while English ivy and a few moun- 
tain ferns would be lovely for the base. 
HELEN LuKENsS Gaut. ’ 
j 
Let the Knox Cooks cut 
esl a ’ 
your “high cost of living 
It isn’t necessary to stop eating deli- | 
cious desserts, puddings, salads, etc., to | 
economize. For by using 
N OX 
No more “boarding around” for teachers in Washington. 
SPARKLING They are to have their own cozy housekeeping quarters. 
I Here is a sample, a double cottage at Eureka occupied 
GE ATINE ak nee 
you can make quickly and cheaply all WASHINGTON’S NEW SLOGAN: 
these dainty dishes. " “Home, Sweet Home for Teachers” 
The gelatine in each package is so 
divided that the housewife can use it to “} ‘OR every teacher in the state of Washington a 
rt a = — <2 ewe BARTS comfortable place to live, a clean bed to sleep 
C. Mor ) oF j ‘ly. = rtp Q aaa n, wholesome food to eat, and a quiet, warm room 
5-gallon) of jelly—eno O serve six- ; er ees Ne 
2-8 stil 8 where she may work undisturbed. This is the 
teen people. : : : 
D slogan announced by State Superintendent Joseph- 
This gf ry a oh Knox ine Corliss Preston. That eternal boarding problem 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 cup sugar. is a mighty live issue to many teachers in Washing- 
Whites of two « 34 pint cold water. 34 pint boil- ton who go out many miles from the nearest village, 
ing water. Rind and juice of tw o lemons. : ’ } 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. sometimes to a logging or construction camp where | 
Dissolve in boiling water and add grated rind and the people have barely enough “shack”? room for 
juice of the Jemons and sugar, Stir until dissolved. ° i ees : “ ; ‘ 
Strain and let stand ina cool place until nearly set, their own families. Mrs. Preston is urging the | 
Then add the whites of the eggs, well beaten, and boards of directors all over the state to see to it 
beat the mixture until it is very light and spongy. 4 ne 
Put lightly into glass dish or shape in mold. Serve that the teacher has desirable living quarters, and | 
with thin custard made of the yolks of the eggs, or in case there is no suitable boarding place she in- | 
cream and sugar. Different fruit juices may be used a hagas 
in place of part of the hot water. sists that a house must be built for the teacher, be | 
NOTE If you use Knox Acidulated Gelatine, that house only a one-roomed “‘lean-to” built ) 
which contains Lemon Flavor, you will not need to ; “é 
buy lemons. against the school-house. 
Send for this Free Recipe Book Very close to one hundred teachers’ cottages, 
An illustrated beok of recipes for Desserts, Jellies, furnished for use, are now being occupied by Wash- 
Puddings, Ice Cream, Sherbets, Salads, Candies, ington teachers as a result of Mrs. Preston’s con- 
etc., sent FREE for your grocer’s name. Pint f 
sample for 2 cent stamp and grocer's name. cern about the matter. Some of these houses are 
- . . | 
CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY model first-class bungalows, like the one at Kureka, 
315 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. ¥. Walla Walla county, or Amber, Spokane county, | 
while others can hardly be called “cottages,” for 
some are portable cook-houses, others additions to 
the school-house, and others hastily constructed 
cabins. One young man in Whatcom county, who 
found it difficult to get a boarding place, fitted up 
the loft of the school building, and there he lives 
in solitary grandeur, supplied with all necessary 
housekeeping articles by his school board. 
Homer Dunning, who occupies the Eureka cot 
tage, says of his house: 
“Tt is a well-built, modern structure of the bunga- 
low type, and contains eight rooms beside the bath- 
ee - —_— — ————— | ss 
’ Advertisements are indexed on page 393 s 
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You \ 
Can’t Sw. 
Wring Out 


The “Knit-in” Shape of 


_ BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


T’S there “for keeps’ —knit in Ly machines 
that add or subtract stitches to widen or 
narrow the form, just us perfect fit and 

comfort demand. 


Thay 


na 








Burson Hose are fashioned without seams 
and a correct, personal fit is afforded by the 
various widths of leg as well as size of foot. 


\ The ordinary “‘seamless”’ hose are ironed 
4 into shape so that washing leaves them 

straight as strings. But 
The “Knit-in” Shape of Burson Hose 
Is Proof Against Wear or Washing. 

Cotton—Lisle—Mercerized. 

25c, 35c, 50c and 75c. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 





























write us. 
Burson Knitting Company 
53 Summer St. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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If you were to meet Miss Martin you 
would first notice her beautiful, youthful 
complexion. So your_complexion—good 
or poor—is first noticed too! 

Culture, personality, dress, all contrib- 
ute tomake the ‘‘Woman Beautiful’’—but 
of all factors, the subtile charm of a 
beautiful complexion is easily first—and 
the first and best aid in producing this is 


CARMEN 


Complexion Powder 


the one powder that adds every charm to the complexion without 
seeming artificial—one that keeps the skin fresh and dainty in ap- 
peerance, and blends perfectly with the flesh tints. The powder 
thas a delicious subtile fragrance that lasts as long as the 
ew powder. The powder that ‘‘stays on’’ 
until you remove it. The powder 
that appeals to the refined, well 
groomed woman. 
Four shades: White, Cream, 
Pink and Flesh. 
Purse size box and mirror 
containing two or_ three 
weeks’ supply of Carmen 
| meg shade), White, Pink, 
‘lesh, Cream, sent for 10c 
silver and 2c stamp. 


50Oc Everywhere’ 

Stafford-Miller Co., 
577 Olive Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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“GILT EDGE” 





ED The only black dressing for 
DRESSING ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
$ > oR ae ; 
LadlEe LOR) positively contains OIL. 


\BLAC K SHOts) LARGEST QUANTITY. 












FTENS | FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
PRESERVES saves time, labor and brushes, as 
LEATHER | it Shines without brushing. 
| SOLOR | | Sponge in every bottle so 

Always Ready for Use. 25c. 





“ELITE” Black combination for gentlemen 
who take pride in having their 
and lustre to all 
brush or 


shoes look A1. 
black shoes. 
10c. and 25c. 


“Oil Paste’ Polish 


Blacks, Polishes and Pre- 
serves. Large tin boxes with 
easy cover remover attached. 
Also Tan Oil Paste, same 


size box, each 10c. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


|yiittemoress 


Shoe Polishes 


color 
with a 


Restores 


Polish cloth. 














Keep this helpful servant where 
you can put your hand right on rt. 


There are many ways in which 3-in-One 
lessens labor. A little onacheese cloth (after 
it has thoroughly permeated the cloth) makes 
a perfect “dustless duster.” A few drops on 
a cloth wrung out in cold water is an ideal 
cleaner and polisher for furniture. As alubricant, noth- 
ing excels 3-in-One because it goes at once to the friction 
spot, and wears long without gumming; never dries out. 


3-in-One oil 


prevents rust and tarnish. Bath room fixtures, stoves 
and ranges, metal nxtures indoors and out, are kept bright 
and usable by 3-in-One. 
3-in-Oneis soldin drug stores, general stores, hardware, 
grocery and housefurnishing stores: 1 oz. size 10c; 3oz. 
25c; 8 oz. (2 pt.)50c. Alsoin Handy OilCans, 
32 oz. 25c. If your dealer hasn't these cans 
we will send one by parcel post, full of good 
3-in-One for 30c. A Library Slip With 
Every Bottle. 
E- Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 42 AUW. Bdwy., N. ¥. 
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It is True Econo- 
my To Buy Clean 
Package~1 ~Foods 


NONE 
SUCH 
MINCE 
MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE 


Costs only 6/alb. | 


[A IO¢ wea | 
makes P4Ib. when 
ready for the crust] J 


1O'srcters | 


[Except in theFar West] 


Send your name 
for a free set 
of None Such 
Poster Stamps f 
MERRELL-SOULE CO. 835¢Sorx §f 
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Districts that furnish a house never go “‘a-begging”’ for 
permanent teachers. Principal M. H. Jordan and 
iamily and a primary teacher have a 
home at Fir, Washington 


rooms. It is a double house, one side being an exact 
duplicate of the other. Mrs. Dunning and I have 
one of these sides, and the two assistants keep house 
together in the other side. Each side contains a 
large parlor and a commodious kitchen with built-in 
features and sink. Upstairs there are two bedrooms 
connected by large, roomy closets. The house’ is 
plastered throughout, and the woodwork finished 
in mission stain. The two living-rooms are con 
nected by double doors so that they may be thrown 
together into a large social hall.” 

The districts that furnish a house never go 
“a-begging”’ for the “‘A-number 1” teachers. In 
many rural districts in Washington the schools are 
being taken by experienced men with families, this 
class of teachers having formerly put forth every 
effort to get into the town schools where rentable 
houses were available. It is found, too, that a 
school cottage draws a permanent class of teachers, 
in some cases one teacher remaining in a locality 
for years. 

“We have no more trouble about damage being 
done to school property,” writes one director. “In 
our district we were always having to repair broken 
windows and outbuildings until we put a house for 
the teacher on the school grounds. Now he is on 
hand to see that the property is uninjured. It is 
sure fine to have the building all heated and lighted 
when ve gather in for some social center affair on 
cold winter nights. We used to stand around and 
freeze half the evening getting things warmed up 
when anything was going on at the school-house.” 

CAROLINE WASSON THOMASON. 


+ 


“RENTING” HOMES TO BIRDS 


OTHING is too little in his big domain for 

Uncle Sam to take note of, and he has been 
taking bird notes worth listening to. These chirps 
come from the Department of Agriculture: 

Many birds that are economically valuable may 
be attracted by the construction of bird houses. 
The importance of birds as insect destroyers is being 
more appreciated every year and as a result there 


lexed on page 393 
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Fite Lage 
An essential of 


Correct Dress 


Lisle 25¢ 
Silk 5O¢ 


a 


Hold WounSockemonimtasouras kin 


<° GEORGE FROST CO.bhes 


BOSTON 





Fan ‘Social oy 


Congress Cards are to the 
card party what fine china and 
linen are to the luncheon. 

Als Cushion Finish Club andenes 


“ 


SEND ISC IN STAMPS 


Turkey Legs, Deviled 

Score drumsticks of turkey 2 

or 3 time to bone, dip them in melted but- 

ter, spread with little mustard mixed with 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, seasoned with salt, pepper and 
tabasco. Broil 7 to 10 minutes, basting with melted butter and 


| turning frequently. Serve hot. 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 
LEA a PERRINS, 251 _WEsT STREET. NEW YORK } 


Pp EET S 
Invisible Eyes 
d Spring Hooks 


| rm Tidy Hooks and E} and Eyes | 


i 
| The triangular fastening of Peet Hooks 
| and Eyes permits no slipping from | 
place. Easy to sew on and on tostay. 
Peet Hooks and lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams, 
On the skirt-placket, where the invisible quality is most to Le 
desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, Safe and sure 
closing. You never have to wonder about them. 
savers, WOITy-savers, morey-savers. 
; The name Peet’s’’ is on envelope. 
| Invisible Eyes, 5c. Hooks and Eyes, 
10c. It’s in the triangle. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, vie 
co he 


Suit any 


Stillwell California Homes $2 2° 


Our Books give photos —plans —eosts. 
“REP ATI CALIFORNIA cil eager ie 
F 50 50e 
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F or Geneval i 
Bicycle Cards offer every qual- 
ity the general player wants. Re- 
commended by experts and clubs, 
Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish - 








VANISSA WO SOSA 


) THE UL S. PLAYING CARD CO, CINCINNATI, U.S.A. s 
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Is Yous Raby Showing 
a Steady Gain? If Not, 
Try Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


The milk of the black-and-white Holstein cow is most nearly like 
human milk, in structure, in quality and quantity of fats, and in the 
nature of the curds formed. Unlike other cows’ milk, Holstein milk 
contains its fat in the form of small, even globules which produce 
flaky, tender curds,—easily taken care of by the digestive juices. 
In other cows’ milk, the curds formed are coarse, heavy, and stringy, 
and present a serious obstacle to the baby’s delicate stomach. The 
use of these heavier, fatter milks usually results in indigestion, which 
renders baby fretful and prevents it from gaining in strengthor health. 






Physicians everywhe . are endorsing the use of Holstein milk, not 
only for infant-feeding, but for growing children, invalids, convales- 
cents, and for the entire family. It is naturally light-colored. Don't 
imagine that yellow milk is better, for it isn’t. 


Let us send you our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein Milk.” 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
6F American Building Brattleboro, Vermont 





Spill a Gallon of Hot 


Gravy on the surface of a 





* McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 

and not a drop will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by 
the pad. Wash the surface of the pad with seap and water, or damp 
loth, ‘ad ob Grane aif tb gravy eill recualo 











Ventilated Air Chambers 
the pad dry and sanitary ar 
Invert the 
lent card table o 


b ‘an ca ry an 1y the heat, keeping 
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» the crack at the center of the 
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e it’s not a Mc Xss 
rsit guarantee with every pad 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Look for this 
TRADE MARK 
Write us for samples, booklet and dealer's 
name, 


Lydon-Bricher Mfg. Co. 


240 Central Ave Mixweapouts, Mixs 
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has been a decided movement to protect and make 
neighbors of them. Many birds, if furnished a safe 
retreat, will more than pay their rent to their land 
lords. An ordinary tomato can with a circular 
piece of board fitted in one end will make an excel- 
lent house to attract bluebirds or wrens. The board 
should have a hole in its upper half to serve as an 
entrance and the can may then be hung by wires to 
the limb of a tree or fastened to a crotch, but always 
in a shaded spot, as the metal becomes heated in the 
sun. The tomato can may be used in another 
manner. One end may be removed and the can 
perched on a post of the same size and fastened 
securely by pressing it down. A hole should be cut 
in the side to permit the bird to enter. 

Simple bird houses have long been made in the 
Southern States from gourds. The entrance is in 
the side and there is a drain hole made in the bottom. 
A piece of wire through the neck for mounting it 
completes the house. A number of gourds thus pre- 
pared and strung on a pole with a cross-piece seems 
to make a satisfactory tenement house for a colony 
of martins. Used singly they are equally well 
adapted to wrens and bluebirds. While gourds are 
not durable when exposed to the weather, they are 
easily replaced. 

Ordinary wooden boxes, if clean, can be made into 
simple bird houses by merely nailing on a cover and 
cutting out an entrance hole. Such make shifts are 
rarely weatherproof and are never pleasing to the 
eye. 

Branches containing real woodpecker holes, when 
obtainable, are perhaps the best attraction that can 
be offered most house birds in the breeding season. 
By carefully fitting such a branch to a fruit or shade 
tree its foreign origin will scarcely be noticed. 

One house comparatively easy to construct is 
suitable for use in trees. It is made from a log or 
large branch, hollowed by decay and fitted with a 
top and bottom. The cover is to go on after the log 
is fastened in place. Either the top or bottom 
should be removable. Another way of making a log 
house is to split a straight-grained log two feet or 
more in length through the middle and then to cut 
out a cavity with a gouge. The excavations in the 
two halves can be made to match exactly by means 
of a pattern or template having the size and shape 
desired for the proposed cavity through the plane of 
cleavage. The top of this house should be covered 
with tin or zinc to keep out moisture, and the halves 
should be fastened together with screws to allow the 
house to be taken apart and cleaned. 

A house especially for the use of swallows may be 
set on a pole or tree stub. It is a simple box-like 
structure with a gable roof. The foundation, floor 
and posts are first put in position and then the four 
sides which have been already fastened together 
with the gable roof are placed over the floor and 
posts. A small circular hole just under the gable 
permits the bird to enter. This house can be cleaned 
by simply lifting the box from its base. 

A house that looks something like a mail box, and 
which may be fastened to the side of a tree, is par- 
ticularly suitable for sparrow hawks and screech 
owls. Bluebirds and wrens, who do not seem very 
particular about what habitation they occupy, may 
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Keep Your 
\ a Victrola 
we, Looking 





Sounds 
By Using 


O Giar 


to dust, clean and polish it, all at the same 
time. A little O-Cedar on your dampened 
dust cloth will pick up the dust instead of 
scattering, will clean the surface, and produce a delight- 
ful, mirror-like lustre that brings out every detail of the 
delicate grain. For pianos, furniture, leather cushions 
ind woodwork, as well as for renewing any polish mop, 
O-Cedar is unexcelled. 


A Liberal Sample Sent Free 


upon request. Send for yours and see how O-Cedar 
cleans as it polishes, and how it makes your dusting 


dustless. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago — Toronto — London — Berlin - 














WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


\ : i 
B. & Wrinkle Eradicators 


e or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. £yvadicators for lines in the face. 

Fither kind sold in 25c , 50c. and $1.00 boxes, including a book. 
let ‘‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and department stores every- 
vhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 




















TYPEWRITERS att prices 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
845 Broadway, New York 
622 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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CORNED 
cop Annee: 
POR FISH BALLS, CREA 


An a 
“SYFOR IMMEDIATE USE W 
PACKED IN MAINE 





Wholesome, Delicious and Pure 


Free from any and all preservatives. Just 
solid white fish—no bones—no waste. Cooked, 
ready for instant use in preparing 


CodfishBalls Creamed Fish 
FishChowder Fish Hash 


Fresh caught—hours saved because of the nearness of 
our sanitary kitchens to the fishing grounds. This 
means fresher than ‘‘fresh’’ fish to you. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


come to you in a sanitary parchment-lined container. 
Every precaution is made to have this 


A Perfect Fish Product 
During Lent and all other times BURNHAM & MOR- 
RILL FISH FLAKES are most desirable. A tin or 
two kept on hand will s supply a satisfying meal. 
Convenient and Economical 


So easily you can serve Creamed Fish on toast or with 
baked potatoes. 

Compare the cost with steak, Nanay or chicken. Lower 
table expenses by using Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 


Fish Salad, Fish Souffle 


and 20 other different dishes all good to eat—nourish- 
ing and sustaining. All recipes in our booklet, ‘‘Good 
Eating,” free for the asking. 


Sold by most Grocers. If not yours, send 
his name and 2c stamp for generous sample. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
20 Water Street Portland, Me. 
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Be Your Own Home Builder 


Soeasy—simple. Any member 
of the family can build your home 
in their spare time. 


Complete substantial houses 
as low as $195. 


Everything furnished from nails to 
paint. Material comes to you machine 
sawed to insure a perfect fit. Every 
part numbered to correspond with the 
plans—and the plans are explicit. 


The pioneer ‘knock down’ house com- 
pany of the Pacific Coast guarantees 
that you will be satisfied in every 
particular. 


Your free catalogue is waiting. 


READY BUILT HOUSE CoO. 

















980 Broadway Portland, Ore. 

















Prof. |. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
eautifier” 

Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 
Pimples, Ringworm and all 
imperiections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. 
Does not MERELY COVER 
UP but ERADICATES them. 
MALVINA LOTION and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 
used in connection with MAL- 
VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 


or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream, 50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. 
Send for testimonials. 


Prof. Il. Hubert, Toledo, O. 














This house stained with Sewall’s Durable Shingle Stain. 
WHY NOT YOURS? 


For Durability, Color Strength and Preservation of the 
shingles, our Shingle Stain cannot be surpassed. Quality Guaranteed. 
Color Samples and name of nearest dealer sent upon receipt of your 
request. 


SEWALL PAINT & GLASS CO., “4NS8SSai” 
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also use a similar house. Its bottom can be removed 
by turning a button. 

Another house that also resembles a mail box, but 
has a gable roof where the screech-owl dwelling ha 
a flat one, is designed to be placed on top of a post 
or stub of a tree rather than fastened to its side 
Such a house has proven attractive to flickers. Thx 
roof may be lifted off just as a stopper is removed 
from a bottle. 

Bird houses may be made more or less elaborate 
according as the human landlord has time and incli 
nation to put on their construction. Many bird 
lovers take great pleasure in arranging, planning 
and building elaborate several-storied habitations 
for birds. 

The English sparrow, whose attacks often drive 
other birds away from the neighborhood, will not 
be encouraged by the careful landlord. The De 
partment’s Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 493), entitled 
“The English Sparrow As A Pest,” gives recom- 
mendations to those who wish to free their premises 
of this undesirable bird. 

There are other undesirable prowlers that seek to 
injure desirable feathered tenants and must be 
watched by the careful landlord. Cats and large 
snakes are enemies of birds, the former perhaps 
killing more than any other mammal. Trees and 
poles supporting houses should be sheathed with 
tin or galvanized iron to prevent these enemies from 
climbing to the nests. 

Some bird tenants are notional about the location 
of houses. The fact that there is a limit to the 
possible bird population on any given tract must be 
taken into consideration in building houses for them. 
When the probable tenants have been decided upon, 
the selection of sites is in order, for the site often 
decides the style of house that is to occupy it. 
Martins prefer to breed near houses, but not within 
twenty feet of trees or buildings. Bluebirds are 
inclined to select orchards or pastures having 
scattered trees. Wrens, thrashers, and catbirds live 
in thick shrubbery. Robins like trees with sturdy 
trunks and branches. 

In the final placing of bird houses, care should be 
taken to have them face away from the winds pre- 
vailing in stormy weather. The strongly developed 
homing instincts of birds can be relied on to attach 
them to the neighborhood where they first saw the 
light, and the identical pairs which nest in the houses 
provided for them one year will often return the 
next season to enjoy the same bounty and protection. 

There are other means of attracting one’s bird 
neighbors besides building houses. In winter if they 
are supplied food they will haunt the premises. In 
summer still other means must often be sought to 
make them sociable. On warm days they particu- 
larly appreciate fresh water for drinking and bathing. 
A shallow pool of varying depth, if only a foot across, 
becomes a center of attraction for all the birds in 
the vicinity, and it may be made with little effort 
and material; only a small amount of cement is 
required, or, if that be lacking, a pan with stones in 
it set in the ground will be equally serviceable. 

Bird lovers may obtain the new bulletin, with its 
nineteen pages of instruction including diagrams, by 
writing the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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“A STORY WITHOUT WORDS"’ 














“I’m through with Cheap Tires” fq) Flat Tire— 


Every bicycle rider says that sooner or later. A good ¢ 
bicycle tire gives you your money’s worth every time. 


A ch ti mes as 

im rn he pies a VITALI 

as anything you can buy. : “ 
po Bicycdle@} Tires 


You can depend on Vitalic Bicycle Tires for months of hard riding 
because of the quantity of pure rubber in them and because they 
have an unbreakable, motorcycle tire fabric. Pay less than the 
price of Vitalic Tires and you get less rubber, weaker fabric and an 
undependable tire. 


Send for Sample of Tire and for Story, Nyy | 
**The Man Who Rode On His Rims’? f 


Continental Rubber Works, 850 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. 

























DON'T CUT TONSILS. sit | 


7 Tonsils and Voice 
In Science, Surgery, Speech and Song . 
By Richard B. Faulkner, M.D. (Columbia University) 
vork of general interest to the public and a protest to parents and 
irdians of little children against the routine removal of tonsils and 








50 Leading Boat Builders have joine ned | w ith the 
Gray Motor Company in issuing a catalog show- 
ing the specialties of h, which includes 
fishing launches complete y 






rom $125 upward to 
mahogany finished express launches with Self- 
starting 6-Cylinder 4-Cycie Gray Motors for 


ssary and important organs. ‘hisis the only work ever published on $2500. Cruisers from $450 up. This book helps 


the ject. An educational up-lift. Tells everything. Suppresses noth- you select just the model of boat you have been 
Ing ? resents the criticisms of the routine operations by men who stand ooking for and tells you where to buy it and 
highest as surgical authorities. Records the most appalling list of deaths, what it will cost. Send for this big Boat Cata- 
accidents and permanent impairment of health of any operation in the log today. Free. Also Gray Marine Engine 


Catalog ‘showing full line of 2and 4 cycle ma- 
rine motors from $55 upwards, one to six cylin- 
ders. GRAY MOTOR CO., 3108 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


history of surge! ry. 400 pages. Illustrated. $2.00. 
THE BLANCHARD COMPANY, Lock Box 445N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FROM K. C. TO THE COAST 


EAR BILL: It will take quite a letter to tell 
you what you want to know about your pro- 
posed transcontinental automobile trip. 

To begin with, there are five optional routes across 
the United States. It will be impossible to tell you 
about all of them in one letter so I shall devote this 
one to the Sunset Trail. Of course, you will figure 
on coming one route and returning another. Any 
one of the five will open your eyes to some things 
that you never dreamed existed in our dear old 
United States. The Sunset Trail, it seems to me, 
has a little the best of it in some respects, although 
perhaps the peculiar attractions of the Great 
Southwest will not appeal to you any more favor- 
ably than the rugged grandeur of the more northern 
routes. 

Let me insist, however, upon your clearing your 
mind of apprehensivus in regard to the feasibility 
of a cross-country tour. It’s as feasible as going 
from Chicago to New York. There are, to be sure, 

bits of rough there is 
compensation for the hardships in 
the strange attractions of the coun- 
try through which you will pass. 
Imagine, if you can, the first caravan 
that worked its weary way to the 
Sunset country, feeling its trails, 
building its own bridges, clearing the 
path of obstructions, feasting today 
on buffalo meat, fasting tomorrow 


going but 


with provisions low and no hope of renewal, thirst- 
ing, despairing, starving, hoping, praying and 
finally rewarded by a home in the grandest country 
on the old globe. Contrast this, I say, with the few 
hardships which may be encountered by the modern 
caravan on rubber tires. The path has been hewn 
straight across the continent. The railroads have 
pioneered the way. Hotels and restaurants are 
here, there and everywhere. Garages are established 
in every town near the railroad. Most of the way 
is but a graded path between gardens and orchards 
and fields of waving grain. There may be stretches 
of a few hundred miles where occasionally it will 
prove difficult to find lodging, but a little camping 
out is excellent for the blood. Any good car in the 
hands of a competent driver can make the cross- 
country trip n safety. 
CONCERNING THE EQUIPMENT 

You ask what sort of equipment should be carried. 
Don’t overload. You can carry a light tent if you 
wish, but make it light and be sure 
to include a ground cloth. A short- 
handled shovel, a good sharp axe and 
about eighty feet of three-quarter 
inch braided cotton rope, commonly 
called sash cord, may be found 
necessary and should be carried. 
You should lay in a liberal supply 
of canned provisions for use in 
don’t believe that 


emergency. I 











It’s a strange land, this great Southwest, with its giant cacti, its malpais, its sandstone cliffs, and strange peoples 
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Fortified Tires 


This is what we mean by Good- 
year Fortified Tires. In five ways— 
each exclusive to Goodyears—they 
are fortified against a major trouble. 


These Five Ways 


1. Our No-Rim-Cut feature fortifies 


against rim-cutting in the best way known. 


2. Our “On-Air” cure—used by us 
alone—ends a major cause of blowouts. 
It costs us $450,000 yearly. 

3. A patent method reduces by 60 
per cent the risk of loose treads. 

4. Six bands of 126 braided wires in 
each tire base hold tires firmly to the rims. 
5. Our All-Weather tread—tough 
and double-thick, sharp and resist- 
less—offers ideal protection against 

punctures and skidding. 


Remember, these are all exclu- 
sive Goodyear features. No other 
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tire offers these defenses. And each con- 
tributes vastly to the staunchness of atire. 


Together they have made this the 
dominant tire of the world. It outsells 
any other. Last year we sold about one 
tire for every car in use. 


Won't you try the tire which so ex- 
cels all others, yet costs no extra price? 
Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 




















AKRON ONIO 
Fortified Tires 
No-Rim-Cut Tires—‘‘On-Air"”’ 

Cured —With All-Weather 
Treads or Smooth 
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This map will give you some idea of the general route, 


Which is a combination of the old Boon Lick, the 


Santa Fe and the Borderland Trails 


you will have to carry blankets. They might come 
in handy, but if I were you I would bring two heavy 
carriage robes. They will afford plenty of protec- 
tion and will answer all blankets. 
Oranges, lemons, pineapples and 
sweet milk chocolate will prove mighty valuable 
additions to the provisions. I suppose you have 
one of those handy cooking kits. If you have, be 
sure to bring it; also a thermos bottle. This in- 
cludes about all the necessary extra equipment 
except tires, and you should have about six inner 
tubes along, with a couple of extra outers. Tires 
can be purchased, however, almost anywhere along 
the route. 

Now, as to the route. I am taking it for granted 
that you can find your way to Kansas City so we 
will start from there. Don’t imagine that you will 
be pioneering. That was done for you in the long, 
long ago. Do you know how long ago? 
far back as 1822 when the first traders opened up 
the old Santa Fe Trail, which you will follow for a 
great part of the way. Leaving the city of pork- 
packing fame, the route leads south to Martin City 


purposes as 


canned some 


It was as 


and thence strikes off southwesterly straight for the 
land of yucca and cacti. You will pass through 
Westport and Great Bend and then follow the 
Arkansas river. From La Junta, Colorado, the 
trail strikes southwest through the southeast corner 
of Colorado to Trinidad and thence through the 
beautiful Raton Pass. Now you are in a land of 
strange customs, tremendous cattle ranches and 
Mexican lingo. You follow the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe railroad through Las Vegas into 
Santa Fe. Almost the whole of the Santa Fe Trail 
has been marked by stone monuments placed by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, so you will 
have little difficulty in picking your way. 


INTO THE LAND OF CACTUS AND LINGO 


After you drop down from Raton Pass you are in 
for some strange sights which only New Mexico and 
Arizona can offer the traveler—magnificent moun- 
tain scenery, Indian pueblos, prehistoric ruins, 
Mexican villages and giant desert cactus. 

I wish I could spend a few days with you in old 
Santa Fe. It’s a great old town, is Santa Fe. Do 

















You'll find some peculiar abodes, squat, adobe homes, but they that dwell therein are flesh and blood 
folks with hospitable hearts 
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Mile After Mile 
Smile After Smile 
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—that tells the whole story of Mitchell 
construction, power, beauty, strength 
and comfort—offers better evidence of 
| Mitchell superiority than the most con- 
vincing of technical terms. 


Send for De Luxe Catalogue today—Free 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


80 years of faithful service to the American Public 


WM. R. RUESS OSEN-McFARLAND AUTO CO, 
1000 So, Olive St. 661 Golden Gate Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Special Six $1995 
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The Colorado river is crossed at Yuma by means of a cable ferry. | 
bridge will span the river at this point 


A census of 1605 (not a mis- 
It’s the second 


you know how old? 
print) gave its population as 1708. 
oldest city in the United States. St. Augustine, 
Florida, goes it one better by a few years. In the 
long ago Santa Fe was only an Indian pueblo. 
Then came the Spaniards and some interesting 
epochal history of fights with the Indians. Santa 
Ie has a bully climate, which accounts for its being 
It is situated at an 
elevation of 7ooo feet and is encircled by a range 
13,000 


the home of a lot of good folks. 


of mountains that rise to an elevation of 
feet. 

The next city is Albuquerque, also interesting 
because of its quaint old Spanish and Mexican 
characteristics. There are west 
from Albuquerque, oue that meanders off toward 
McCarthy where it leaves the railroad for some two 
hundred miles thence to Gallup and back down to 
the National Old Trails at Holbrook. This branch 
is perhaps the most picturesque but it is a round- 
about way if you want to hit the Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway via Yuma, and that’s where I’m going to 


two routes open 




















The worst enemy you will encounter on the whole 
trip will be sand. A rope helps some when 
attaciied to the drive wheels 


Some of these days a magnificent 


send you this trip. There is also a ford on this route 
over the treacherous Rio Puerco. 

The other route from Albuquerque goes south to 
Socorro, thence straight west to Springerville, pass- 
ing through Magdalena, San Augustine plains, 
Datil mountains and Rita Quemada. You will 
cross the Rio Grande at Socorro. 


THROUGH THE INDIAN COUNTRY 

Now you will reach some country that will make 
you want to halt many times. You will see some of 
the strangest things in America and if you can keep 
your hand safely on the steering wheel all the time, 
I miss my guess. The going will prove pretty rough, 
as only four years since this route was first known to 
tourists and, while a lot of progress has been made, 
there is still some bad going. To begin with, the 
land contour is rough. There are vast beds of lava, 
called malpais, and towering cliffs of many colored 
sandstone. You will touch the Laguna Salina de 
Zunia lake, which has the Great Salt Lake beat for 
brine, being so heavily saturated that it is asserted 
no one can sink in the water. Springerville is a 
Mormon settlement. West from this town you will 
traverse the White Mountain National Forest, 
crossing the White Mountain plateau at an eleva- 
tion of g900 feet. Here is where you will find your 
gun and rod handy, for the White Mountain region 
is a veritable paradise for the sportsman. Next 
you pass through the Apache Indian reservation. 
At Fort Apache is a United States army post, 
where cavalry superintends the agricultural labor 
of the former warriors, now as peaceful as cigar- 
store Indians. 

Another climb takes you over the Natanes moun- 
tain range and you dip back down to the desert 
near the Gila (pronounced Hee-la) river at Rice, in 
the San Carlos reservation. Thence to the copper 
mining center of this section of Arizona, Globe, a 
thriving city where are located giant smelters. 

Now you strike a magnificent road, the state 
highway which leads down to the famous Roosevelt 
dam and along the Salt river canyon, dotted with 
giant cacti. You've probably heard of the famous 
Salt river valley. But hearing and seeing are two 
mighty different things. One never can obtain a 
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Old Man Mileage Says: 


“TIRE ECONOMY COMES 
ONLY FROM TIRE QUALITY” 


“And tire quality can only be had in a tire that is 
built to give mileage, not to meet a price. 











‘Republic Tires are Quality Tires. They cost more 
to buy and less to use than any tire made. They 
yield the maximum of uninterrupted road service at 
the minimum cost per mile. 


“Republic Casings are made in Plain, WM, and 
Staggard Treads; Republic Tubes in grey and the 
famous Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tube. Of 
these the Staggard Tread is the leader. It is the 
original -non-skid tire bearing patent dates. Its 
long, tough studs give you the greatest freedom 
from skidding and the most efficient traction. Its 
wonderful construction yields the finest riding qual- 
ities and the lowest mileage cost. 


Write for Interesting Book 


Old Man Mileage has written a book on tire values 
that is of vital interest to every tire buyer. Write 
for it—read it—then buy a “find out” Republic. 
It will mean a lot to your pocketbook. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Factories: Youngstown, O. 
San Francisco, 295 Golden Gate Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., 700 E. Pike St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 1227 S. Olive St. 
Portland, Ore., 71 Broadway 


_ REPUBLIC 
: TIRES 


roente PLAIN, “WM" 
AND S7AGGaRp TREADS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
US. PATENT OFFICE 
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Enjoy Life on 
an Indian 


On the long stretches of the country 
road, over the hills and through 
the valleys—on the streets of the 
big town—every mile is a happy 
mile to the man who rides an 


Sndian Motocycle 


Ten sensational EXCLUSIVE de- 
vices maintain the 1915 superiority 
of the Indian. 


These features—found only on the Indian 
—are: Starter—starting from standstill ; 
Dual Clutch Control; Cradle Spring 
Frame; Vanadium Steel Construction ; 
Indian Carburetor; Light and Horn 
Control Buttons in Switchboard; Mag- 
neto-Generator; Cam System; Double 
Brake Mechanism; Neutral Counter- 
shaft. 

Each of these features means added 

value, best explained in detail in the 

big, new, 1915 Indian Catalog. They 

tell you why established Indian domi- 

nation r 7 haken 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
715 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis 
San Francisco Atlanta Toronto Melbourne London 
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clear idea from the printed word and_ picture 
Somehow or other something is lost in the trans 
mission. I envy you the opportunity to study at 
first hand the vast agricultural awakening of this 
desert country. What a revelation you have in 
store of the handiwork of man in reclaiming wast« 
fertility. 

You will follow the Salt river canyon with it 
varied and wonderful scenery to Phoenix, th 
capital of Arizona. 


THE LAST LAP TO SAN DIEGO 
I suppose you will want to take the Phoenix 
Yuma-San Diego route from Phoenix. There are 
two routes open, this one and that known as the 
Phoenix-Ehrenberg-Mecca route, but the Yuma 
route will doubtless appeal to you if you expect to 
go direct to San Diego. You must make a side trip 
back from Los Angeles into the famous foothill 
orange country if you do take the Yuma-San Diego 
route, for you must see the foothill country. It 
would mean that you had missed one of the greatest 
parts of your trip if you should pass up the southern 
orange land. 

Directly .after leaving Phcenix—you'll remain 
long enough in the Arizona capital of course to see 
attractions offered by this newest of state capitals 
you will find that the route dips in the wide, sandy 
Gila valley, where you will find plenty of sand from 
here almost to San Diego. The route passes Agua 
Caliente Springs and just beyond at Palomas a 
wide detour is made necessary to escape the deep 
sand on the direct route along the river. The route 
then follows through the Castle Dome mountains 
and crosses the Gila river at Dome either by ford or 
ferry, depending upon the depth of water. It is 
eighteen miles from Dome to Yuma, where the 
reservation of the Yuma Indians is found and the 
great siphon by which water is diverted for irrigat- 
ing thousands of acres in Arizona and California. 

At Yuma the Colorado river must be crossed, 
which is accomplished by means of a cable ferry. 
Some day, in the not distant future, there will be a 
magnificent bridge spanning the Colorado at or near 
this point. Immediately after crossing the river 
you will be in California, and your impressions of 
the great state which lays claim to being the outdoor 
garage of the nation will not be any too gocd, for 
you will‘encounter some fifty miles of the hardest 
kind of driving because of the sand. You will 
follow the Southern Pacific railway for quite a space, 
thence south and west to El Centro, the metropolis 
that followed the opening up of the wonderful 
Imperial valley. 

ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER 


From El Centro the route follows closely the 
Mexican border, a part of the way through some 
rough sand, but soon the sand begins to give way 
to firmer soil, the hills are approached and_ the 
splendid roads of San Diego county bring forgetful- 
ness of any hardships that may have lingered in 
memory. The last hundred miles are over splendid 
mountain boulevards and you enter San Diego in 
just the proper spirit to enjoy thoroughly the 
[:xposition and the delights of the city beside the 
smiling harbor. 
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But what does the public believe? 








What “they say” is the foundation of reputation; what “they say” makes or breaks 
men, ‘A1sinesses and motor cars. 


“They” are the people who buy over 500,000 automobiles a year: 
“They” know automobiles. For “they” use them. 

And “they say” the Hupmobile is the best car of its class in the world. 
“They” have made the Hup the fastest selling car on the market at $1200. 
Hupmobile hasn't won this position by chance or good luck. 

But on merit. 


Because the Hupmobile is distinctive and distinguished in appearance, It has REAL 
good looks. 


Because it has a motor that is powerful, economical, sweet running, true as steel in 
all kinds of service all the time. 


Because the Hup is a big, luxurious, comfortable car—a full $1200 worth of satisfac- 
tion for the whole family. 


Because it is sturdy, free from constant repairs. Hups are more economical thaa 
most cars because they “stand up” for season after season. 


Because at $1200 the Hup gives you every automobile refinement—electric starter 
and lights; over-size tires with non-skids on rear wheels; one-man top; quick 
acting storm curtains; spiral bevel driving gears (found on no other car under 
$2000); demountable rims ~ in a word, all the latest and best features. 


Because —and this is the biggest reason of all—the 1915 Hupmobile is the greatest 
and best of all Hups; the biggest value ever built by a Company which has the 
name of having always built the best cars at the price. 


Make the test for yourself and see what “they” think of the Hupmobile. 


Ask any Hup owner -or ANY automobile owner—any garage man. Learn their 
opinion of the Hupmobile. 


Then see the cars themselves, Put them to the merit test. 
Weare willing to abide by your decision. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


WE BELIEVE THE HUPMOBILE 
TO BE THE BEST CAR OF 
ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


Touring Car 

and 

Roadster $1200 
Sedan . 1365 
Coupe. 1325 
(F. O. B. Detroit) 


Canadian 
Prices 

Touring Car 

and 

Roadster $1400 
Sedan . 1600 
Coupe . 1550 
(F.O.B.Windsor) 





Tear out, write 
name and address 
on margin of page 
and send to Hupp 
Motor Car Com- 
pany for the 


1915 
Hupmobile 
ear Book. 
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Make it repairing auto- 
mobile tires. Punctures 
and blow-outs are 
common. Tires need 
retreading and vul- 
canizing. 

EACH AUTO SOLD MEANS 
MORE TIRES TO MEND. 
Auto tire repair field 
a hundrcd times bigger 
and better than old 
bicycle. days. Johnson, 
Tex., writes, “I madeas high as 
$18 profit in one day.” Investi- 
gate today. Ask for FREE 

catalog. 


" Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 


Hf 858 Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, Ind. 











0 
Push-Button Control 
Has two forward, a neutral and 
two reverse speeds. 
bodied in fly wheel. 
haust. 


Magneto em- 

Silencer on ex- 

Dual ignition if desired. 

Water-tight gear housing. Double 

seamed tank. Reinforced bracket. Non- 

kinking water tube. Send for catalog. 
We also build marine motors from 
2to 30H. P. Details on request. 

The Callie Perfection Motor Co., 
& 1510 Caille /®, Detroit, 
4 Street a No 








Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Come 

m f isability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
bruises, fractures, amputations, 
ete Let us tell you how little Income 
r ts in the largest health and accident insur- 
ance company in the world 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Over $13,500,000 paid in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 


s, burns, 





J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Alaska Commercial Bldg., San Francisco 


AGE , .. OCCUPATION 











1Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin asa rail? You don'thaveto! And 
you don’t have to go through life with a chest that 
the tailor gives you; with arms of childish strength ; 
with legs you can hardly stand on. And what about 
that stovzach that flinches every time you try a square 
meal? Are you a pili-feeder? 

Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form—through pills, potions 
and other exploited piffle? 


Youcan’t doit; itcan’t bedone. 


The only way to be well is to build up your body — 
all of it—through nature’s methods—not by pamper- 
ing the stomach It is not fv/e that is making you a 
re; it's that poor, emaciated body of yours; your 
ialf- sickness shows plain in your face and the world 

wes healthy people. So be Aea/thy —str : 
That's é?ving. Don't think too long; send 4 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing of my book, “INTELLI- 
GENCE IN PHYSICAL CULTURE,” written by the 
strongest physical culture instructor tn the world. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


ng—Tital 


252M 











Hancock Avenue, Jersey Citv Heights, N. J. 
PRINS 
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If you prefer, you can continue on westward 
from Brawley, where the San Diego route turn 
south for El Centro, and skirt the Salton sea t 
Mecca, thence follow the base of the San Jacint: 
mountains, climb the grade to San Gorgonio Pass 
and drop down into the orange country after passing 
through Banning and Beaumont, the apple city. 
It’s a great sensation that comes over one when he 
looks down into the orange groves of Redlands and 
Colton and Ontario, after coming out of the sand 
strewn desert. It makes one feel that Paradise was 
not so very far away after all. And that belief does 
not change, rather grows on one as the automobile 
skims lightly over the smooth boulevards that Jead 
from San Bernardino all the way in to Los Angeles. 
If there is a heaven on earth for the tourist this is 
it. For there are no highways to compare with the 
foothill boulevards with their borders of fragrant 
orange and lemon groves and their olives and grapes. 

I wish that I could have gone more into detail as 
to the things which may be seen all along the route 
but my letter is stretching out now beyond reason. 

There is one thing that I neglected to say and 
that is that you will find the road thoroughly posted 
from Trinidad all the way to Los Angeles. This 
splendid work was undertaken and has been accom- 
plished by the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, an organization which will always be found 
ready to assist you in every way. 

I would suggest, too, that you persuade Henry 
or Tom or some of the other fellows to make the 
trip with you in their machine. A couple of ma- 
chines traveling together naturally offer safety— 
not against marauders or highwaymen (you are 
safer anywhere in the Great West in a machine any 
minute than in any of the big cities in the country 
so far as that goes) but sometimes something will 
go wrong with the machine and you'll find stretches 
of country where walking won’t seem attractive in 
the instance of bad luck to the automobile. How- 
ever, from present indications you'll not want for 
company this year, as from what we can learn 
thousands are coming to the Coast in machines. 

And by the bye, you asked me what the probable 
cost would be. That’s a puzzler. 
much upon what one wishes to spend, how much 
one relies upon provisioning himself, what luck 
accompanies the trip, etc. The usual figure on a car 
weighing in the neighborhood of 3000 pounds is 
ten cents per mile. I would put the cost at this 
figure, but to play safe would have a little extra 
laid away for emergencies. Good luck! 

CLARENCE. 


It depends so 


+ 


On pages 394 and 397 of this issue will 
be found the announcement of the Sunset 
Magazine Advertising Contest and the 
winning letters for January. This con- 
test offers some interesting and entertain- 
ing features. A little effort can be turned 
to instruction and what is better still, 


profit. 





SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 393 
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==DELCO= 


ELecTRic LIGHTING CRANKING IGNITION 














The Supreme Test of Delco Ignition 


Tob E advent of the high speed eight-cylinder motor has called upon 
Delco ignition to perform feats heretofore believed impossible. 


These engines frequently reach a speed of 3000 or more revolutions 


a minute. 


That means 12000 sparks distributed among eight cylinders every 


sixty seconds. 


Twelve thousand times every minute 
the contact points in the distributor head 
must open and close the electric circuit. 

If you could see the twelve thousand 
jumps of high tension current you would 
say the flow of fire was continuous. 

Yet each spark is absolutely distinct 
and separate, and is delivered on a time 
schedule that does not vary one ten- 
thousandth part of a second. 

Never before has any ignition system 
been called upon to perform such a 
feat. 

Eight-cylinder motors turning over 
1500 to 2000 revolutions a minute are 
simple problems in comparison. 

And yet this same Delco ignition—the 
ignition that has made possible the high 
speed eight, is identical in every respect 


with the ignition that is used on every 
Delco equipped car. 

The high speed eight is simply its 
supreme achievement. 

Delco ignition insures a hot, constant 
spark in starting, in running at low speeds 
or in covering a mile a minute. 

The same hot spark is there’ at 20 
revolutions a minute as at 3000. The 
same maximum Efficiency is insured in 
the low speed four as in the high speed 
eight. 

And always remember this—Delco 
ignition is simply one function of com- 
plete Delco Equipment. 

The cranking and lighting of your 
Delco equipped car are just as efficient, 
just as dependable under all operating 
conditions as is the ignition. 


Two hundred thousand Owners driving 200,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars, furnish world wide proof of Delco leadership. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Sunset Service Bureau > 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 

ay eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. Stamps 
7 should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


desired. 





The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
4 interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Street, San Francisco. 
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Concerning Homestead Land 


Q. I would like to know if there are any more 
free homesteads in Oregon, California or Washing 
ton. If there are free homesteads, can you tell me 
where I can get information concerning the location 
of desirable ones?—N. R. F., GOLDFIELD, COLo. 

\. According to government statistics there is 
a total of ?>2,000,000 acres of land unappropriated 
and unreserved in California, of which acreage 
17,071,839 acres are surveyed and 5,343,489 acres 
unsurveyed, and there is in the state of Oregon a 
total of 16,886,069 acres of unappropriated and 
unreserved land, of which 13,141,921 acres have 
been surveyed and 3,746,148 acres are yet unsur 
veyed. In the state of Washington there is a total 
of 1,808,089 acres unappropriated and unreserved 
land, of which 1,106,783 acres are surveyed and 
701,300 are unsurveyed. 

From the foregoing one would judge that there 
is plenty of land yet subject to entry and settlement 
in the Pacific Coast country, but by far the greater 
part of this land is described as very rough, broken, 
mountainous, arid, level desert, etc. As a matter of 
fact it is quite difficult to locate government land 
which would be promising to the homesteader and 
which offers the advantages of transportation, 
developed water, or any of the conveniences which 
make farming possible and profitable. Generally 
speaking, the government lands are diflicult to 
locate and require all the hardships of a pioneer’s 
life for d ‘velopment. 

Most of the government land worth while which 
has been thrown open to entry from time to time 
has been immediately taken up by homeseekers 
who were on the ground awaiting the opening of 
the tract. There are, however, tracts in various 
portions of the Pacific Coast country which could 
be developed as agricultural Jand, but the locator 
must be familiar with the land upon which he 
wishes to file and must file affidavit to the effect 
that he has seen the land and knows it to be suitable 
only for agricultural purposes. The proper pro- 
cedure for getting in touch with land openings is to 


Lemee Conducted under supervision of Walter V.Weehlke © : 
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communicate with the United States land offices in 
the various districts. In California there are land 
ollices in the following cities: Eureka, Independence, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Redding, Sacramento, 
Susanville, Visalia. In Oregon they are located as 
follows: Burns, La Grande, Lakeview, Portland, 
Roseburg, The Dalles and Vale. In Washington 
they are located as follows: North Yakima, Olym 
pia, Seattle, Spokane, Vancouver, Walla Walla and 
Waterville. 

You can also obtain information direct from the 
Department of the Interior by writing to the 
General Land Office, Washington, D. C., for cir 
culars referring to vacant lands in the states of 
Oregon, Washington and California. However, the 
information supplied by the Land Office is so vague 
and indefinite that it is of small practical value to 
homeseekers unfamiliar with local conditions. 


Land Values and the Cost of Clearing 


Q. Ihave been offered a tract of land in Thurston 
county, Washington, but I consider the price asked 
($200 per acre) exorbitant. The land lies between 
Olympia and Lacey on the Pacific Highway and is 
al cleared and has a rich. deep, loamy soil. Do you 
consider this land worth the money? When will 
cherry and pear trees planted in the fall of 1912 
begin to bear fruit? —H. N., Laramir, Wyo. 

\. Of course, it is impossible for us to say 
definitely what any tract of land is worth without 
having personally examined the land and the sur- 
rounding country. However, we can say that com- 
pletely cleared land in the vicinity you mention, 
with soil of the description you give, is well worth 
$200 an acre. Land of that character was covered 
vith a very dense stand of heavy timber. The re- 
moval of the timber and the complete clearing of 
land of this character is a very expensive operation, 
We doubt whether the land you describe could have 
been cleared for less than $125 to $150 an acre. On 
account of its location on the Pacific Highway its 
value should reach the figure quoted you. If you 
have seen ihe land personally and if you know that 
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“The Utmost in Cigarettes’ 
Tlain End or Cork Tip 


Teople of culture, refinement and 
education invariably PREFER 
_ Deiliesto any other cigarette. 
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A useless risk is to buy roofing 
not guaranteed by a responsible 
concern. — you buy our roofing 
you get the written guarantee 
of the world’s largest i Roofings, 
manufacturers of roof- like most people, 
ing and build prove their worth 


ing papers by the test of time 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


Ask your dealer yoru sar ne products made a. Papers 


by us—they bear our name. R fi Wall Boards 

Plastic Roofing Cement 
Asphalt Roofings Oo Oo l n g eee Asphalt Cement 
(AU grades and prices) Roof Coating 
Slate Surfaced Shingles 1-ply guaranteed 5 years Metal Paints 


Asphalt Felt: Out-door Paints 
Deadening F Felts 2-ply guaranteed 10 years Shingle Stains 


Tarr 3-ply guaranteed 15 years Cones 


Building Papers 
General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
St.Louis Cincinnati KansasCity Mi polis San F Seattle London Hamburg Sydney 
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Will the Boss Send 


you —~~" 


When that Better 
Job is Open? 


Will he offer YOU the job that means better 
pay in the kind of work you’d rather do? 





To every earnest, ambitious man the oppor- 
tunity for advancement is sure to come. 


Are you READY for the better job and the 
bigger responsibilities that go with it? Could 
you HOLD the new job with credit after you 
GOT it? Do you KNOW enough? 


For more than 23 years the International 
Correspondence Schools have. been training 
men to get and hold better jobs. 


Thousands of men of all ages and occupations 
have profited by I. C. S. courses in spare hour 
study. Without loss of time or wages and at 
small expense, they have obtained the special 
training that has enabled them to make good 
in the job that was worth while. 


Why not let the I. C. S. woe Age too? You 
can succeed, Mark and mail the coupon. 
Do it to-day. 


~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 

can qualify for the position before which I mark X3 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography a Typewriting 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 


Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


Stationary Enginecr Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
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the description you give is correct, we believe it 
would not be a bad buy. 

30th cherry and pear trees should begin to bear 
a small amount of fruit in the fourth 
planting, which would be in the summer of 1917 
You may expect a few scattered fruits on the trees 
in the summer of 1916 but neither fruit will be in 
full bearing until 1920. 


Speculating in Montana Lands 


Q. Lown 320 acres of dry-farming land in eastern 
Montana about fifty-five miles northwest of Glen- 
dive. The land is about five miles from the proposed 
branch of the Great Northern railroad. Do you 
know whetHer the new line will be completed by 
July this year? What is the present price of land 
in that vicinity and is the demand increasing? 
Would you advise the selling of one half of thé land 
now or do you think it will increase in value in the 
near future?—G. S. D., Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. The new line of the Great Northern through 
Dawson county, Montana, has been completed as 
far as Lambert Post Office, which was formerly 
Fox Lake Post Office. The Great Northern has 
land purchased, the townsite laid out, etc., but we 
are not in a position to say when this line will be 
completed. It may be built this year or it may not. 
No railroad officials are in the habit of giving out 
definite advance information concerning the time 
when new lines will be started or completed. Since 
there is no certainty as to the time of the railroad’s 
completion we cannot, of course, advise you whether 
to sell your land now or hold on. 

Unimproved land in that part of Montana can be 
had in large amounts for about $15 to $20 per acre. 
It might be possible that some of the land is worth 
$30 an acre if it had good improvements such as 
buildings, crops, etc. It is, of course, impossible to 
give definite information concerning any particular 
piece of land without first seeing it but the general 
values at from five to fifteen miles from the proposed 
line are from $15 to $35 per acre. 


New Land in the Imperial Valley 


(). I have been offered three acres of land with 
a four-room house; electric lights and city water in 
the town of Oceanside, California, at $1500. I 
would like information regarding Oceanside and 
your opinion as to price and location. 

Is land near the coast as fertile as that farther 
inland? Is there any new land with water near 
Brawley in the Imperial valley? Is Brawley a good 
thriving town? Would the Imperial valley be as 
good a place for a man with a limited amount of 
money to locate in as some of the valleys farther 
north?—L. W., CLEVELAND, O. 


A. The value of the three acres offered you near 
Oceanside would depend entirely upon their dis- 
tance from the city itself. If this acreage is close in 
and if it has fair improvements, we believe that 
$500 an acre is not at all expensive. Fertility of 
land does not depend upon its location nor on its 
distance from the coast, but rather upon the quality 
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F you have any doubt 
about the fact that 
“clothes make the man,” 
give us the opportunity 
to make your 


Easter Clothes 

To Your Order— 

$25 and up 
The livest merchant in 
your city will show you 
our distinctive Woolens 
and send us your meas- 
ure. If you don’t know 
him, write us for his name. 


























































































































Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago, U. S. A. 
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You ate cordially invited to inspect | our t mammoth tailor. shops 
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Finishes 
Worth Remembering 


TRADE 


FLOOR FINISH 


ELASTICA is the one floor varnish that 
will not only beautify, but protect your 
floors against the hardest sort of wear and 
tear. 

ELASTICA is equally adapted to old or 
new floors, hard wood or soft wood, linoleum 
or oilcloth. It is mar-proof, spot- proof, 
heel-proof and ‘‘Boy-Proof.” 


Silinlles 


THE PERFECT 
White Enamel 


A most pleasing finish for any room is 
beautiful white enamel, provided it is easily 
and economically applied and guaranteed 
to give long and satisfactory service. 

SATINETTE has for years been specified 
by leading architects because of its beautiful 
appearance and durability. 





STAINS 


KLEARTONE STAINS are ideal for 
the decoration of interior trim, floors and 
general woodwork. Used for any work 
where preservation of the natural beauty 
and grain of the wood is essential. 
KLEARTONE STAINS are made in every 
desired color, for every known wood. 

Write us for free booklet and samples of 
finished work produced by these three 
famous finishes. 

(18) 


You are 
cordially invited to attend 
our handsome exhibit in section 
14 of the Mines and Metallurgy Build- 
ing at the Panama - Pacific Exposition. 


SHANDARD Ys WoRs 


Elm Park, Staten Island, New York 
2620 Federal Street, Chicago 
113 Front St., San Francisco 



























































of its soil. Of course, we assume that you will buy 
no property anywhere unless you have seen the 
land. p 

We do not know what you mean when you ask if 
there is any “‘new land with water near Brawley.” 
If you mean homestead land which can be procured 
from the government, our answer is no. If you 
mean land that has not previously been cultivated 
and which you will have to buy from private owners, 
we would answer in the affirmative. During the 
last year a new canal has been built along the east 
side of the valley almost to the Salton Sink and this 

canal has supplied water to a tract of approximately 

40,000 acres. Raw land with water on this tract is 
sold for from $75 to $150 an acre, according to the 
quality and location of the soil. 

Yes, the soil of the Imperial valley is of great 
depth and fertility, but like all western soil its 
quality varies exceedingly. An acre of splendid 
friable soil may lie alongside of an acre of soil so 
heavily impregnated with alkali as to be practically 
worthless. Some of the land in the Imperial valley 
is exceedingly stiff and hard to work while other 
land is soft and mulches easily. Brawley is a good 
thriving town and the Imperial valley is a splendid 
place for an experienced farmer with small capital 
who can make a good start by leasing land until he 
has sufficient money to buy a ranch of his own. - Of 
course, the summers in the Imperial valley are long 
and very hot. 


Irrigation in the Coachella Valley 


Q. Would like to have information regarding the 
land lying immediately west of Thermal in River- 
side county. What is the character of the soil, what 
is the land valued at within a mile or so of the rail- 
road, what are the crops raised and does one have 
to irrigate? Is irrigation very expensive?—C. R. S., 
SANTA ANA, CAL. 

A. Irrigation is absolutely indispensable in the 
district you describe, as the average precipitation per 
annum does not exceed three inches; quite often 
twelve months will pass with barely a drop of rain- 
fall. The soil is a light sandy loam of great depth 
and good fertility. Within a mile of the railroad 
either at Coachella or Thermal improved land with 
well water ,and in crop cannot be bought for less 
than $125 to $200 an acre. There is still left in that 
district quite an acreage of railroad land which is 
being sold at prices ranging from $35 to $75 an acre. 
There is an underflow beneath this land which 
comes from the mountains to the north and finds 
the Salton Sink in the south. Before irrigation 
development took place the water was obtained 
largely through artesian wells, but since the number 
of wells has multiplied it has become necessary to 
install pumping plants. The lift varies from eight 
to ten feet in some places to more than 100 feet in 
other places and the cost of irrigation varies accord- 
ingly. The land produces dates, cotton, oranges, 
winter vegetables, cantaloupes, figs and almost any 
other variety of vegetables or fruits. Prospective 
purchasers should investigate personally both the 
water supply and alkaline conditions before deciding 
upon a location. 
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Western Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner 
The Clean Way to Clean 


Eventually you will discard the unhealth- 
ful, destructive broom-and-duster method of 
caring for your home. 


What are you going to substitute ? 
An electric lamp socket will furnish the 











THE power at a cost of only a 
NOT. few cents per hour to run 
BUILT an electric vacuum cleaner. 
LIKE A It will profi 
BROOM t will profit you to learn 


something about the care- 
ful design of the Western 
Electric vacuum cleaner 
that has made it the cleaner 
pre-eminent—about the 
simple mechanism that 
cannot get out of order and 
requires practically no at- 
tention. The dust bag rests 
on a light rigid frame, 
‘ which makes it easy to 
handle, and allows the cleaner to be hung away on a closet hook. 
This Western Electric vacuum cleaner is backed by the world’s 
largest distributors of electrical supplies. 
The new model No. 11, here illustrated, is a radical departure in 
design, and sells for $32.50. You should know about it before you 
buy. Ask for Booklet No. 4-AJ andthe name of our nearest agent. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 
463 West St., New York 
Houses in all Principal Cities of the United States and Canada. Agents Everywhere 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 







Hangs 
on Hook 


Extension 3 
in Closet 


No Effort < 
Nozzle in Use 


to Operate 
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NOW OPEN 


Earn from $35 to $100 Weekly as a 











TRAFFIC | 


Modern transportation is a jungle of routes and rates calling for 
specialists who, like the pathfinders of old, have expert know!- 
edge of the trails of traffic. How to route shipments to obtain 
shortest mil and quick leliveries and how to classify 
goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in busine: s 
competition, The man who knows how is so valuable to his em- 
ployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


Big Salaries Paid to Traffic Managers 


Expert traffic managers command from $2,500 to $25,000 a year. 
Why not prepare yourself to fill one of these lucrative positions? 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


There are half a million LARGE SHIPPERS in the United States. Practical- 
ly every one needs an_ expert traffic man, and this need is recog- 
nized as never belore because of the recently enacted railroad rate laws and 
interstate commerce regulations. The demand for trained and efficient traf- 
fic men is many times greater than the supply. 


Study Traffic and Interstate Commerce 


Decide now to become a traffic man. Our Interstate Commerce Course en- 
ables you to study AT HOME, without leaving your occupation or sacrificing 
present income, and to become thoroughly versed and proficient in the strat- 
coy of shipping, including routes and classifications, interstate commerce 
rules and regulations, etc. The instruction is given by some of the bi 
traffic managers in the country. The course is easy to grasp and thoroughly 
practical Anyone with ordinary intelligence, with reasonable application, 
can master this new profession. 
FREE PORTFOLI Ce coupon below, sign and mail at once, and we 
will send you FREE, postpaid, a handsome port- 
folio containing complete information concerning the opportunities and re- 
quirements of this attractive profession. Get posted at once. Clip coupon. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. C643 CHICAGO 


FREE —"_ 


PORTFOLIO ‘ La Salle Extension University 


Dept. C 643 Chicago, Ill. 








a lam interested in the new profession— 
g Traffic Management. Pl ase send me full in- 
. formation and Traffic Book, free of all cost. 
i 
s 
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Always Seasonable : 
Always Comfortable 


O be really comfortable at all seasons, 

you should wear underwear made ex- 

pressly to suit each season. Medium 
and light weight knitted fabrics for the spring 
and early summer, and the delightfully cool 
Athletic style for the hot summer months. 
You have this variety in 





UNION SUITS 


The out-door man, the office man, the work- 


man,—all appreciate the splendid comfort 


features of these UNION SUITS. 
Che ELASTIC BACK relieves the strain on the 


buttons dnd seams. The crotch is closed perma- 
nently by a single thickness of fabric, and is cut like 
TAILOR-MADE trousers. Sold by most high 


class dealers. 


Prices $1.50 to $4.00 
Should yourdealer not handle the IMPERIAL : 


Drop-Seat line, we will supply you direct from 
the factory and guarantee satisfaction with 
every purchase. 


We have a booklet showing styles, 
samples of fabrics and prices. —May 
we send it to you ? 





THE IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
Box 14 PIQUA, OHIO 
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A Little Acme Quality 
Paint, Enamel and 


Varnish and 
there you are 


HEN a family moves 

into a new house ll 
freshly decorated, there is a 
distinct uplift felt by every- 
one. It is just like beginning 
over again on a higher level of 
living. But we can’t all move 
or build new houses every 
year, though things do grow 
shabby and family life gets 
into arut. But everyone can 
occasionally put a new room 
in the old home, and the new 
room will act like a tonic. It 
will give a new zest, renewed 
pleasure in the home. New 
rooms can readily be put in 
old houses with 


There is an Acme Quality finish 
for every surface. floors, base- 
boards, window sills, stairs and all 
such surfaces are made beautifully 
bright and new with Acme Quality 
Varnotile.e Acme Quality White 











\ Have an El 
“Acme Quality Shelf” 
Keep always on hand at least a can each of 
Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
hite Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme 
Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes 


and other metal or wood surface. These 
will cover many of the “‘touching-up”’ jobs. 
Put up in containers of }-pint and up, with 
friction-top, replaceable covers which are 
easy to open and close and keep the contents 
in usable condition. 






































ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


Enamel is a perfect finish where white woodwork is 
wanted—in living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens or 
bathrooms, and it is just the thing for enameling odd 
pieces of furniture. 


But first write for the Acme books—“‘Home 
Decorating” and “Acme Quality Painting Guide.” 
These will tell you exactly what you need for any 
kind of surface and how to use it. We will tell 
you the name of the nearest Acme dealer, who will 
be glad to advise with you on what you are planning. 
Acme Quality Finishes come in cans from % pint 
up, ready prepared to use. They are easy to use and 
the results are invariably delightful. The books are 
free for the asking. A post card will bring them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 
Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 
Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane an Diego 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 
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EXQUISITE LAWNS 


Surrounding the beautiful home must be a beautiful lawn, if an impression of 

true ge ntility is to be conveye 

Toes exteriors present an unc shanging appearance, but the lawn, if neglected 
or abused, is as quick to show it as it is prompt to respond to proper 


treatment, 
R An Ideal-kept lawn is the owner’s delight, the caretaker’s 
pride, and the best advertisement of all for the Ideal 


M Power Lawn Mower. 
OWE a The Ideal Power Lawn Mower will do more and better 
work than the horse drawn mower. It will turn corners, 
and work in places where the horse cannot be used. It will work up close 
around shrubbery, flower beds and walks. It is a lawn roller as well as a 
mower. It leaves the lawn in perfect condition and as smooth as velvet. It 
has a 35 inch cut, will travel from 2 to 3 miles an hour, and is easy to operate 
as all the controls are within easy reach of the operator. 
THE IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
412 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Mich. 




















and Gun Oil 


Bronchial Unless your revolver is in 


: smooth working order when 
| you want it, you J - pd to regret that fact 
| as long as you live. L contains no acid, 

prevents rust, will r ved gum or chill. 


Put your weapon away in NYOIL and you 


G3 \ Inflammation of the Throat can catch it up a year later in perfect con- 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial and asthmatic | es Pk ey es rting 


troubles are relieved promptly by Brown’s Bron- i 
chial Troches. Safe to use whenever required to | 372 \ bottle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 
check a cough or give relief in throat troubles. y a size, 10c, ake it_with you when 
Entirely free from opiates in any form. Singers and Sh) to *e gunning, fishing, bis, 
speakers will find them excellent for clearing the voice. mes cycling, motoring. 
Sold only in Boxes--neverin bulk. 
25c, 50c, and $1.00. Sample Free. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


’ ROWN’ A] = Best Revolver 


rge 


FOR PERSONS ADDICTED TO DRUGS OR DRINK 


The drink or drug habit isa disease. Treatment demands the attention of experienced 
specialists. “The Keeley remedies have cured half a million in the last thirty- 


i= five years. Administered only in authorized Keeley Institutes. 


The Keeley Meatment 


= 
= FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Ill. Oklahoma City, Okla. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Marion, Ind. Philadelphia, Ps., 812 N. Broad St. Waukesha, Wis. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. Plainfield, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 
ville, Fl Orab Orchard, Ky. ‘ Guatemala City, Guat. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Maine Omaha, Neb., cor. 25th and Cass Sts. yerico City, Mexico 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,783-35 Ottawa Ave..N.W. Columbus, Ohio Salt Lake City, Utah London, England 
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That Familiar Face 


IG BEN rings on 
time, runs on time, 
stays on time, and 

was on time with his ex- 
hibit completed for the 
opening day of the Fair. 

Those who meet Big Ben 
out hereatthe Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition will 
recognize his cheerful face 
among the crowd; it will be 


like meeting an old friend 
from “‘back home.”’ 


Big Ben is cn exhibition 
every day in twenty-three 
thousand jewelry stores; he 
has won the blue ribbon of 
the alarm clock class. 

If your dealer hasn’t an exhibit, a 
money order addressed to his mak- 
ers, ‘Westclox, LaSalle, Illinois,’’ 
will put him in your home—post- 
paid. $2.50 in the States — $3.00 
in Canada. 
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Made in LaSalle and 
Peru, Ill, by Westclox 
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Always Seasonable 
Always Comfortable 


be really comfortable at all seasons, 

you should wear underwear made ex- 

pressly to suit each season. Medium 

and light weight knitted fabrics for the spring 

and early summer, and the delightfully cool 

Athletic style for the hot summer months. 
You have this variety in 


NOW OPEN 


Earn from $35 to $100 Weekly as a 


TRAFFIC 
MANAGE 


ern ation isa le of routes and rates calling for 
specialists who, like the of old, have expert know!- 
edge of the tralis of traffic. How to route shi ts to obtain 


TRADE MARK 


OROP SEAT 


UNION SUITS 


The out-door man, the office man, the work- 
man,—all appreciate the splendid comfort 
features of these UNION SUITS. 


an to 
goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in business 
competition, The man who knows how is so valuable to his em- 
ployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


Big Salaries Paid to Traffic Managers 
Expert traffic managers command from $2,500 to $25,000 a year. 
Why not prepare yourself to fill one of these lucrative positions? 


New and Uncrowded Profession 





There are half » LARGE SHIPPERS in the United States. | Practical- 
ood anaes rept PH ee The ELASTIC BACK relieves the strain on the 


i a regulations. The demand ed patipoad vate lowe and 
5 > > 
fic men a oy ee 


Study Traffic and Interstate Commerce 


Decide now to become 2 traffic man. Our Interstate Commerce Course en- 
ables you to study AT HOME. without leaving pope eqoupetips or sacrificing 
present in ¥ te | ly versed proficient in the strat- 
coy of shipping. including routes and classifi 
trafic fo the country. The I CA 4 
in 2 oroug 
. Amyone with a ie intelligence, “with bi. hi . 
can master this new a ° 
at e 
FREE PORTFOLIO Sip co" blz, riym and mail at once, and we 
folio containing somplete inf 1 ities and re- 
of ive p rn Gea atonce. Clip coupon. 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. € 643 CHICAGO 


FREE: couron 
PORIFELI® ¢ (oOo ate 


buttons and seams. The crotch is closed perma- 
nently by a single thickness of fabric, and is cut like 
TAILOR-MADE trousers. Sold by most high 


class dealers. 


Prices $1.50 to $4.00 


Should yourdealer not handle the IMPERIAL 
Drop-Seat line, we will supply you direct from 
the factory and guarantee satisfaction with 
every purchase. 


‘ % 


























Dept. C 643 Chicago, iil. We have a booklet showing styles, 





‘ I am interested in the new profession— samples of fabrics and prices.—May 

8 {crmation und Traiie Book, treeof sll cost. we send it to you? 
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5 THE IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
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A Little Acme Quality 
Paint, Enamel and 
Varnish and 

there you are 


W HEN a family moves 
into a new house all 
freshly decorated, there is a 
distinct uplift felt by every- 
one. It is just like beginning 
over again on a higher level of 
living. But we can’t all move 
or build new houses every 
year, though things do grow 
: shabby and family life gets 
into arut. But everyone can 
occasionally put a new room 
in the old home, and the new . 
room will act like a tonic. . It 
will give a new zest, renewed 
pleasure in the home. New 
rooms can readily be put in 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


There is an Acme Quality finish Enamel is a perfect finish where white woodwork is 
for every surface. Floors, base- wanted—in living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens or 
boards, window sills, stairs and all bathrooms, and it is just the thing for enameling odd 
such surfaces are made beautifully _ pieces of furniture. 


Hee eet Okchay Whiz. But first, write for the Acme books—‘Home 


Decorating” and ‘Acme Quality Painting Guide.” 
These will tell you exactly what you need for any 
kind of surface and how to use it. We will tell 
you the name of the nearest Acme dealer, who will 
be glad to advise with you on what you are planning. 
Acme Quality Finishes come in cans from % pint 
up, ready prepared to use. They are easy to use and 
the results are invariably deligntful. The books are 
free for the asking, A post card will bring them. 



































Have an z 
“ “Acme Quality Shelf” © 
2 Keep always on] hand at least a Fy 2 oh of 
: woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


ite Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 





poodwork ond all pimilar surfaces; Acme Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 

lack Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes . 

and other metal or wood surface. These Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 

will cover many of the “touching-up”’ jobs. Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham _Lincola San Francisco 
Put up in containers of ¢-pint and up, with | Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
friction-top, replaceable covers which are Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 
easy to open and close and keep the contents St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 








in usable condition. 
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EXQUISITE LAWNS 


Surrounding the beautiful home must be a beautiful lawn, if an impression of 
true gentility i is to be conveyed. 

House exteriors present an unchanging appearance, but the lawn, if neglected 
, is as quick to show it as it is prompt to respond to proper 


or a 
treatment. 
An Ideal-kept lawn is the owner’s delight, the caretaker’s 
ride, and the best advertisement of all for the Ideal 
Beene ae Mower. 

The Ideal Power Lawn Mower will do more and better 
work than the horse drawn mower. It will turn corners, 
and work in places where the ve Tap | cannot be used. It will work up close 
around shrubbery, flower beds and walks. It is a lawn roller as well as a 
mower. It leaves the lawn in perfect condition and as smooth as velvet. It 
has a 35 inch cut, will travel from 2 to 3 miles an hour, and is easy to operate 

as all the controls are within easy reach of the operator. 


THE IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
412 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Mich. 
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FOR PERSONS ADDICTED TO DRUGS OR DRINK 


The drink or drug habit is < disease. Treatment demands the attention of experienced 
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SUNSET 
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Best Revolver 


Unless a revolver is in 
smooth working order when 

you want it, yo you will be likely to regret that fact 

. NYOIL contains no acid, 
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Peru, ILl., by Westclox 


That Familiar Face 


IG BEN rings on 
time, runs on time, 
stays on time, and 

was on time with his ex- 
hibit completed for the 
opening day of the Fair. 

Those who meet Big Ben 
outhereatthe Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition will 
recognize his cheerful face 
among the crowd; it will be 


like meeting an old friend 
from ‘“‘back home.”’ 


Big Ben is on exhibition 
every day in twenty-three 
thousand jewelry stores; he 
has won the blue ribbon of 
the alarm clock class. 

If your dealer hasn’t an exhibit, a 
money order addressed to his mak- 
ers, ‘‘ Westclox, LaSalle, Illinois,’’ 
will put him in your home—post- 
paid. $2.50 in the States — $3.00 
in Canada. 
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JUBILEE 
PLAYER 


Price, $700 f. 0. b. 
N.Y. 

The world’s greatest 
value in 


Upright Player Pianos. 


‘ 


No one, not even the veriest 
novice, can go wrong in pur- 
chasing the Kranich & Bach. 
Its extraordinary quality and 
unblemished reputation are recognized the world 
over. Many musicians are a ie Kranich 
& Bach instruments, over forty years old, with 
the greatest pride and satisfaction. 

Write for Golden Anniversary Booklet 


KRANICH & BACH 
233-243 EAST 234 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ee Uitra- Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER. PIANOS 


Pacific Coast Representatives : 
Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, California 
Southern California Music Co., Los Angeles, California 
Graves Music Company, Spokane, Washington 
Graves Music Company, Portland, Oregon 
Wm. Martius Music House, Seattle, Washington 
Orton Bros., Butte, Montana 
I. C. Nickelsen, The Dalles, Oregon 
Angeles Music House, Port Angeles, Washington 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 393 
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Makers of the 
Highest Grade 
Turkishand 
Egyptian 
Cisarettes 
in the World 





By applying an experience of three- 
quarters ofa century in making Shaving 
Soaps and other Toilet Preparations, 


by placing purity of materials and 
care in manufacture above every other 
consideration, 


by recognizing the user’s convenience 
in the form of the article and the style 
of the package, and 


by adding to highest quality a certain 
refinement and delicacy, 


The J. B. Williams Company has taken 
a complete line of household necessi- 
ties and put them in the luxury class. 


Ask for each at your drug 
store by the name—Williams 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a miniature trial 
package of any one of the articles shown in 
tnis advertisement. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 








